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TO THE MEMORY OF 


GEORGE TICKNOR 
1791—1871 


PIONEER IN THE TEACHING OF SPANISH 
AND IN THE STUDY OF SPANISH LITERATURE 


THIS ISSUE OF HISPANIA IS DEDICATED 
ON THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE PUBLICATION OF HIS 
HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE 


GEORGE TICKNOR 


J. D. M. Forp 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The first great teacher of modern languages in the United States, and one may 
even say, in all the New World, was George Ticknor. He had a practical command 
of Spanish and French, he was proficient in German. Not long after his student 
days in Dartmouth College he made his first travels in Europe, acquainting 
himself at first hand with the languages and literatures of his choice. Hence, 
when the call came from Harvard College and he entered upon the duties of the 
newly founded Smith Professorship of French and Spanish with its appended 
title of Professor of Belles-Lettres (which allowed him to deal with more than 
the two languages and their literatures fir ‘ng in his main title), he was well 
equipped for the task which he deemed tok is. It was that of proving the dig- 
nity of the modern languages in the domain of higher learning and of general 
culture and of entering them into rivalry with the ancient classical languages 
and their literatures (not to mention Hebrew) in the curricula of collegiate in- 
stitutions. He was no enemy of the study of Greek and Latin; their inestimable 
value in the scheme of studies for the training of our youth was clear to him, 
but he sought for the leading modern languages an equally important place in 
the activities of the class-room. 
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Like his successor in his chair, Longfellow, he had to contend with the deter- 
mined opposition of the teachers of the ancient classics and, in the long run, 
their manoeuvres and the short-sightedness of the administration of the College 
so irked his rather irritable temperament that he withdrew from his post at 
Harvard. In a way this was a fortunate step. It gave him leisure for the main 
achievement of his life—the preparation and the publication of his monumental 
History of Spanish Literature. 

During his sojourns in Spain and also through the instrumentality of book- 
dealers who were his agents and friends in that land, he was able to assemble 
an excellent collection of the masterpieces as well as the lesser works of Spanish 
literature, so that he had under control in his own library the large body of ma- 
terial required for the fabric of his book. He wrought diligently and carefully 
and the result was the production of the best account of any modern literature 
and certainly of Spanish literature that the world had yet seen. 

He made much use of the analytical method, giving elaborate résumés of the 
documents which he codified and criticised. He abandoned the old-fashioned 
method of dealing with literary specimens in a merely chronological order; he 
saw that the leading authors had their followers who, not infrequently, rose 
themselves to high rank, and that thus there were schools of writers who could 
be treated in a cohesive way. It is not surprising that his attitude toward his 
material was not always correct and unprejudiced. The material was sometimes 
the product of instinctive racial and religious factors with which, as a result of 
his own narrow religious upbringing and the milieu in which he lived, he had 
little or no sympathy. His Spanish critics saw this and, with good reason, they 
reproached him for his religious bigotry. Yet, it is really surprising, if we consider 
the racial and the religious insularity of the New England in which he lived, 
that, on the whole, he did not offend too greatly in the way indicated. 

As the book was completed a century ago, it could not deal with those forms 
of Spanish literature which have been cultivated with extraordinary success 
since the middle of the Nineteenth Century. Here we think particularly of the 
efflorescence of the novel and the resurgence of poetic composition that charac- 
terized the course of Spanish writing down to the beginning of the present political 
and social troubles. The researches of many scholars who have come along in 
Ticknor’s wake have added considerably to the material which he collected. 
The brilliant treatment which Menéndez Pidal has given to the earlier period of 
his nation’s output and the penetrating criticism to which Menéndez y Pelayo 
has subjected all periods of it, are two instances out of many in which the labors 
of Ticknor have been augmented and emended. For the Middle Ages his book 
maintains its interest for the popular reader and the student who is not minded 
to seek too deeply; for the period of the Renaissance, Spain’s siglo de oro, recent 
scholarship has, of course, filled in many lacunae, but, in the main, the chapters 
dealing with it are always of high worth; for the rather limited period of Eight- 
eenth Century pseudo-rationalism we find here an adequate account, since the 
author’s own sentiments prompted him to handle the matter con amore. 

Ticknor was in many ways one of the most highly cultivated Americans of 
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his time. The critics who have looked upon his career with a certain condescension 
and speak of him as the homo unius libri have not known him sufficiently well. 
As a matter of fact, the History of Spanish Literature is not his only publication 
and some of his minor writings are not without merit. In his travels and periods 
of residence in various European countries he consorted with many of the most 
erudite as well as the most highly placed politically of the Spaniards, French, 
and Germans. The German universities which he visited had not yet attained 
to the high degree of scholarship in modern linguistics and literature which they 
reached later, and it cannot be said that they modified or developed substantially 
his intellectual outlook. He was truly an autodidact—with, to be sure, a good 
collegiate training as a basis on which to build—and he deserves all honor and 
credit for the excellence of the child of his genius. 


EVERY MEMBER IS URGED TO READ THE OFFICIAL REPORT 
OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER AND TO ACT ON ITS RECOM- 
MENDATIONS. TAKE OUT A GIFT MEMBERSHIP IN THE AATSP 


FOR SOMEONE WHOM YOU WISH TO INTRODUCE TO OUR 
ASSOCIATION. 


GEORGE TICKNOR, A PIONEER TEACHER OF 
MODERN LANGUAGES* 


SamueL M. WaxMan 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 


George Ticknor’s mature life practically coincides with the flowering of New 
England so eloquently and learnedly portrayed by Van Wyck Brooks. Then 
indeed did New England flourish, with the hub of the intellectual wheel in Boston. 
It was in 1837 that the great American prophet Emerson made his appeal for a 
spiritual awakening of America. I refer to his famous Phi Beta Kappa address, 
The American Scholar, which Oliver Wendell Holmes characterized as our in- 
tellectual declaration of independence. Emerson looked for the day when “the 
sluggard intellect of this continent,” as he put it, ‘‘will look from under its iron 
lids and fill the postponed expectation of the world with something better than 
the exertions of mechanical skill.’’ As if in answer to this call there followed a 
period of artistic and intellectual flowering, the like of which has never been seen 
before or since in our land. Moby Dick appeared in 1851, Walden in 1854, and 
Leaves of Grass in 1855. The young Longfellow had already made his beautiful 
translation of the Coplas de Manrique. Whittier and Hawthorne were making 
themselves known. Prescott, so closely associated with Ticknor and his work 
on the History of Spanish Literature, was beginning his series of historical master- 
pieces with Ferdinand and Isabella, and Motley and Parkman were soon to follow. 

George Ticknor played no mean part in this bourgeoning of New Englang culture, 
and his activities contributed much to the fact that Boston came to be known 
as the Athens of America. One of his friends waggishly suggested that the name 
Boston be changed to Ticknorville. He and his travelling companion, Edward 
Everett, helped put Boston on the intellectual map of the world. They were the 
pioneers who started the procession of American tourists and students Europe- 
wards. Future American travellers were asked as if to show their creden- 
tials, ‘Do you know Ticknor and Everett?” 

I prefer to think of George Ticknor as the handsome, charming young American 
painted by Thomas Sully in 1828. As I contemplated this pleasing countenance 
in the Baker Library at Dartmouth—simpdtico is the only adjective which ade- 
quately describes it—I could understand why so many distinguished men and 
women of America and Europe were so warmly attracted to him. For Ticknor 
hobnobbed with presidents and princes and statesmen as freely as he did with 
men of letters and scientists. In England he knew intimately Scott and Byron 
and Southey. On the continent he saw a great deal of the outstanding personages 
of his day, Lafayette, Chateaubriand, Mme de Staél, as well as Goethe, Hum- 
boldt, and Metternich. Edmond Whipple says of him that if he had taken it into 


* A paper read at the Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish and Portuguese, Berkeley, California, September 5-7, 1949. 
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his head to go to Olympus, the first person he would have sought with a letter 
of introduction in his pocket would be Jupiter. And one might add that he would 
have proceeded immediately to correspond with the boss on Olympus in order 
that he might have his autograph to add to his collection, now the prized pos- 
session of Dartmouth College. I am inclined to believe that with increasing 
academic and civic honors heaped upon him he developed in later years a social 
malady which I shall characterize as brahminitis bostoniensis. I think you will 
sense this metamorphosis if you will examine the austere countenance as por- 
trayed in the bust of the Boston Public Library which Millmore made of him 
in 1868 when he was close to the end of his career. 

So let us go back to the young Ticknor whom we know so well, because he 
tells us so many details about himself in his autobiography with such spontaneity 
and enthusiasm. As a matter of fact Ticknor was only forty-four years old when 
he resigned his professorship at Harvard, devoting the remainder of his life to 
collecting books and autographs and writing and revising his magnum opus, yet 
not at all neglecting many civic and learned institutions, especially the Boston 
Public Library, of which he was one of the founders and benefactors. Ticknor 
is one of those men who seem to have been blessed from the cradle. He was edu- 
cated as a child by his parents, both of whom were cultured and wealthy. After 
graduating at the age of fifteen from Dartmouth, where he spent only two years, 
he studied classics with private tutors and French with Francis Sales, a French- 
man who became instructor in French and Spanish at Harvard in 1816, three 
years before Ticknor assumed his Smith professorship there. He had tried the 
law but gave it up after a year’s practice for the more congenial study of letters. 
It is very amusing to read today that in order to study German, the best tutor 
he could find in Boston was an Alsatian whose German was none too good. And 
for a grammar, the best he could get was a borrowed copy of Meidinger’s Prac- 
tische Franzésische Grammatik wodurch man diese Sprache auf ein ganz neue und 
sehr leichte Art in kurzer Zeit erlenen kann. That is, he learned his German the 
hard way through the medium of another foreign language. And do you know 
what this young enthusiast did as an exercise in German composition after send- 
ing to New Hampshire for a German dictionary? He made a translation of 
Goethe’s Werther, the manuscript of which is now at Dartmouth and I believe 
soon to be edited and published by Professor Frank G. Ryder of that institution. 
His interest in French and German was further roused by a reading of Mme de 
Staél’s famous book De L’Allemagne and by a pamphlet on the University of 
Géttingen. Upon such meat did this our Ticknor feed. How right was Barrett 
Wendell who once remarked that when Ticknor began to study foreign languages, 
modern European literature was virtually unknown in America! 

Fired by the reading of these books, Ticknor determined to get a real education 
in Europe, but before departing he thought that he ought to see America first. 
Now to a Bostonian in those days, America consisted of New York, Philadelphia 
and Washington. This was the winter of 1814-15, and armed with those famous 
letters of introduction, some of them from John Adams, he makes the acquaint- 
ance of Thomas Jefferson and dines with President Madison. Here begins one 
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of the most interesting friendships in American history, a friendship which is 
admirably recorded in Professor Orie Long’s Literary Pioneers. A youth of twenty- 
three enjoys the confidence of an ex-president of the United States, aged seventy- 
two, one of the intellectual giants of his time. Perhaps the most fascinating pages 
of Ticknor’s Journal are those devoted to the correspondence between these two 
pioneers in American education, who, with Benjamin Franklin, were so instru- 
mental in modernizing American schools. We have already seen that Ticknor 
was inclined toward a study of modern languages, and Jefferson’s enthusiasm 
doubtless increased this interest. Now you must not think that the influence was 
all one-sided. Jefferson frequently asks the advice of Ticknor in connection with 
his plans for his beloved University of Virginia, which was then in the making. 
So impressed was Jefferson by the solid accomplishments of Ticknor that a few 
years later he offered him a chair at Virginia in Ideology, Ethics, Belles Lettres, 
and Fine Arts. But by then Ticknor was already committed to his professorship 
at Harvard. 

The trivial incident of Waterloo prevented the two young travellers, Ticknor 
and Everett, from going to France in 1815, and so, after a brief sojourn in Eng- 
land, they proceeded to Germany via Holland. And so it was that Ticknor began 
his preparation as a professor of modern languages at the then famous University 
of Géttingen. It is a curious paradox that Everett won a degree of Ph. D. but 
after a few years as professor of Greek at Harvard went into politics; Ticknor, 
who did not get a degree, continued all his life his scholarly interests and became 
one of the founders of graduate study in this country. What struck Ticknor most 
forcibly was the richness of the library at Géttingen, and he was so disturbed by 
the meagreness of American libraries that he spent the rest of his life collecting 
books aswell as reading them. Then toohe was very much influenced by the indus- 
trious habits of the German university students, and he writes to his father, ‘‘I 
have every day three recitations, and besides these, study nine hours, which is as 
much, I suppose, as my health will bear. My chief objects are still Greek and 
German, my subsidiary objects Italianand French, my amusementliterary history, 
chiefly ancient, and books that will fit me for my future travels.” 

In November 1816 he was offered the newly created chair, the Smith Professor- 
ship of the French and Spanish Languages at Harvard. He accepted on condition 
that he be allowed to prepare himself for his work. In April 1817 we find him in 
Paris where he tells us that most of his time is engaged in studying with native 
teachers, French and Italian and what we now call Romance philology. His 
evenings he spends dining or visiting celebrities like Mme de Staél, Chateau- 
briand, Mme de Récamier, and Lafayette, or he goes to the theater, which he 
praises highly, especially French comedy. In August of that same year we find 
him in Madrid after a visit to Switzerland and Italy. In May of the following 
year he is in Spain studying with the great Arabic scholar José Antonio Conde. 
The Spain of that day, ravaged by the Napoleonic invasion and ruled by one of 
the most despicable monarchs in modern history, had reached a very low ebb, 
and Ticknor spent only a few months there. 

When he arrived home after four years of travel and study to take up his work 
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at Harvard, he was, at the age of twenty-eight, without a doubt one of the most 
learned and cultured Americans of his day. I daresay that he had met intimately 
as many distinguished Europeans as Jefferson or Franklin in their day. He not 
only had studied with famous scholars, he had discussed belles lettres with the 
most famous writers living and had spent no small amount of time and money 
on books, to such an extent that by the end of his life he possessed one of the 
most valuable libraries in the country and certainly the finest private library 
in the city of Boston. The Spanish treasures of this magnificent collection are 
now in the Boston Public Library. All the others are in the Baker Library at 
Dartmouth. 

Buttressed with this wealth of scholarship in his head and in his books, he 
found academic conditions at Harvard deplorable in comparison with the Euro- 
pean institutions of learning which he had visited. It was his original intention 
to give a course in what we call today comparative literature under the terms of 
his professorship of belles lettres, but he abandoned the idea very soon and de- 
voted his time mainly to lectures on French and Spanish literature and to the 
organization of what really amounted to a department of modern languages. 

And now begins the great American battle of the ancients and the moderns. 
And what a fight Ticknor had! Here was our young enthusiastic professor of 
languages recently returned from his European voyage of discovery of modern 
civilization, trying to convince his conservative colleagues that although Latin 
and Greek were excellent foundations, the time had come when modern languages 
should have their place in the sun. Here was the intimate friend of the radical 
Jefferson agitating for changes in the sacrosanct Harvard curriculum. Now if 
any of you has ever tried to effect a change in the rules of an American college 
or university you will sympathize with Ticknor in his uphill fight. As far as our 
American institutions of higher learning were concerned, William and Mary was 
the only one which could boast of a modern language professorship, which was 
due of course to the influence of Jefferson who had studied there. And because of 
Franklin’s influence, French had been taught at the Philadelphia Academy, later 
to become the University of Pennsylvania. Ticknor considered the prescribed 
Harvard course of study so bad that he refused to send a copy of the Harvard 
regulations to Jefferson for guidance in his plans for the University of Virginia. 
A few years after his assumption of duties at Harvard he wrote, “‘One thing is 
certain. A change must take place. The discipline of the college must be made 
more exact, and the instruction more thorough. All now is too much in the na- 
ture of a show and abounds too much in false pretenses. We are neither an Uni- 
versity—which we call ourselves—nor a respectable high school—which we 
ought to be.” 

Francis Sales, a Frenchman whose name has already been mentioned as Tick- 
nor’s tutor in French before he went on his tour, had been teaching French at 
Harvard since 1816 as an extra-curricular course with no credit. Ticknor, how- 
ever, after much bickering and struggling, succeeded in introducing certain 
modern language substitutions in place of advanced classical studies and had 
native instructors appointed in German, Spanish, Italian, and Portuguese. 
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One of the great reforms which he established in his own department, the first 
I think to be organized at Harvard, but which he was unable to bring about 
elsewhere in the University, was the breaking up of the rigidity of language 
courses, which were prescribed according to freshman, sophomore, junior, and 
senior classes. He had the students divided according to their abilities, so that 
after a two months’ testing period the more qualified students could take more 
advanced classes, sometimes in small sections. Don’t forget that this innovation 
which many of us would like to see adopted today was put into practice one 
hundred and twenty-five years ago by the pioneer Ticknor. To be sure, the United 
Stated Army tried to use this method with the college professor as lecturer and 
the native instructoras drill master, and it attempted to divide sections according 
to proficiency, but we had army rules and regulations to combat, Ticknor had 
mere civilians whom he could circumvent. 

As Samuel Morison points out in his Three Centuries of Harvard, ‘‘In Ticknor’s 
department, over which he presided for ten years, great scholars of the next 
generation, such as Lowell, Norton, Child, had their training, and hundreds of 
men like Motley and Thoreau carried away a reading knowledge of Romance 
Languages and German as a part of their equipment for literature and life.” 
Ticknor was also responsible for a provision allowing college graduates to attend 
lectures and use the Harvard library and scientific collections. This was of course 
the beginning of the Harvard Graduate School which Ticknor tried to have 
established in his day, but which was not formally organized until 1872. “‘For 
eighteen years,” says Morison, ““Ticknor continued chairman of and sole pro- 
fessor in the Modern Language Department, giving his very life-blood to the 
College for a salary of $1000 (and after 1828, $600) a year. At the end of that 
time, feeling that the new system of instruction was firmly established in his own 
department, and despairing of extending it to the others, he resigned, happy in 
the news that Longfellow had been appointed to take his place; and to Long- 
fellow succeeded James Russell Lowell.’ 

The remaining years of his life Ticknor devoted to the writing and revision of 
his History of Spanish Literature and to many business and civic enterprises, the 
most important of which was the Boston Public Library. His famous History 
first appeared in 1849, just one hundred years ago. The fourth and final edition 
appeared in 1872, shortly after Ticknor’s death. As Professor Ford has said, this 
book “‘is a monument of American scholarship and has a brillianey of execution 
which suffices to fix permanently its creator’s fame.”’ But Ticknor’s History of 
Spanish Literature is not our subject under discussion here. I shall go back to 
Ticknor, the pioneer in modern language instruction, and say something about 
his general theory on the subject of the study and teaching of modern languages. 

In 1832 Ticknor delivered a lecture in Boston before the American Institute 
on the Best Methods of Teaching the Living Languages. All teachers of modern 
languages should be required to read this essay which was edited and published 
in 1937 by my friend, Dean Doyle. We think today that we are blazing new trails 
in our demand for more of the spoken foreign language in our schools and col- 
eges. Ticknor pleaded for more knowledge of the spoken language over a hundred 
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years ago. You see, Ticknor was an autodidact, as Professor Ford has called him, 
a self-starter, who stands at the very fountain-head of modern language teaching 
in the United States. There is no one mode of teaching the living languages, he 
says, there is no universal method. The age of the pupil, his individual capacities, 
dispositions, and wants must always be taken into account, and so he divides 
the learner into three categories. First, little children, who can be taught living 
languages easier than they can be taught anything else, the reason being that it 
is the very vocation of their young minds to learn words, and since their vocal 
chords are very flexible, this is the period for acquiring a good pronunciation. 
Ticknor wants their study to be a pleasure and not a toil. .No grammar, no dic- 
tionary. Just reading a simple story or dialogue and repeating and translating 
it over and over again without making it a task. Later, when they are thirteen 
or fourteen years old, then they may have a grammar and learn rules. 

His second category consists of those entering on the rudiments of their in- 
struction between thirteen and eighteen. Here again the grammar should not be 
so prominent as it had generally been. And he always stresses reading simple, 
amusing material like Mme Guizot’s stories in French or Soave’s Novelle in 
Italian. He finds definitions in most of the existing grammars complicated and 
philosophical, and advocates simplification always. He does not like books of 
extracts. They are uninteresting to the learner, they give no proper knowledge 
but rather a false impression of the literature they profess to represent. Only to 
his third category of adults are grammar and rules important at the outset “since 
the age of quick and eager memory is gone by, and the reasoning faculties being 
fully developed, adults are more likely to learn by the analysis of particulars 
from the generals, than by the induction of generals from particulars.” “It is a 
great mistake,” he goes on to say, “to suppose that the learning of a living lan- 
guage, which nature teaches every day so faithfully without an effort on the part 
of her scholars, can be made too easy.” The teacher, the teacher, he repeats, 
must do the work and serve, himself, as grammar, dictionary, and commentary. 
I think that today one of the causes for our mediocre success in teaching languages 
is that we have too many aids supplied for us. The average teacher relies too 
much on the text book to do his work. That is passive teaching, not active teaching. 
Ticknor himself was eminently successful as a teacher because he had to manu- 
facture his own tools. He goes on to urge the teacher not to allow recitations to 
become dry and hard examinations in order to ascertain whether prescribed tasks 
have been accomplished. They should be seized upon as golden opportunities for 
active dynamic teaching. Let the teacher always go first and lead instead of fol- 
lowing to drive his pupils. Let the pupils be taught as well as required to learn 
and let their recitations, instead of being merely strict examinations, become 
pleasant opportunities for acquiring further knowledge. 

His closing words are an eloquent plea for a knowledge of the spoken tongue 
without which one can never get the real flower of the language. ‘“We know that 
we can none of us read the great Masters in any foreign literature, or enjoy them 
like natives, because we cannot speak their language like natives. For the charac- 
teristic peculiarities and essential beauty and power of their gifted minds are 
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concealed in those idiomatic phrases, those unobtrusive participles, those racy 
combinations which, as they were first produced by the prompt eloquence and 
passions of immediate intercourse, can be comprehended and felt only by those 
who seek them in the sources from which they flow; so that, other things being 
equal, he will always be found best able to read and enjoy the great writers in 
a foreign language, who, in studying it,—whether his progress have been little 
or much—has never ceased to remember that it is a living and a spoken tongue.” 
What a familiar ring these words have! Most of us language teachers have been 
fighting all our lives for more of the spoken tongue in our schools and colleges. 
George Ticknor was crying in the wilderness one hundred years ago, and that 
is why we are honoring now this pioneer teacher of modern languages. 


SHOW YOUR FAITH IN OUR ASSOCIATION AND YOUR AP- 
PRECIATION OF ITS SERVICES BY BECOMING A SUSTAINING 
MEMBER (FEE, TEN DOLLARS OR MORE), WHICH GIVES YOU 
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TICKNOR’S FIRST BOOK FROM ARGENTINA 


E. H. 
New York University, New York 


Any student concerned with tracing the early growth and development of 
interest on the part of North Americans for South American literature naturally 
turns first to Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature. Here he finds more or less 
adequate mention and criticism of the most important early explorers, chroni- 
clers, and historians of America—Cortés, Cabeza de Vaca, Diaz del Castillo, de 
las Casas, the Inca Garcilasso de la Vega—of the epic poets of the sixteenth cen- 
tury—Ercilla, Ofia, Balbuena, Hojedo—of the Mexican poetess Inés de la 
Cruz and the dramatist Ruiz de Alarcén in the seventeenth century and of the 
eighteenth century polygraph Peralta Barnueva. But since the History does not 
encompass the revolutionary period of Spanish America the student is left won- 
dering to what extent Ticknor was interested in the new Spanish literature which 
was springing up in the New World. Of the writers of Ticknor’s own century 
only the names of Andrés Bello and José J. Milanés appear in the History and 
these only in notes relating to other subjects. A careful scrutiny of the two vol- 
ume Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor (Boston, Houghton, Osgood 
and Company, 10th edition, 1880) gives no indication that Ticknor had any 
special interest in South America, but leaves rather the impression that his at- 
tention was focussed only on the European continent. 

If, however, the student takes up Coester’s Literary History of Spanish America 
(New York, The Macmillan Company, 2nd edition, 1928, 124) he is gratified to 
learn that there was ‘‘some interesting correspondence”’ between Ticknor and 
the Argentine critic Juan Maria Gutiérrez when the latter sent Ticknor a copy 
of his Estudios biogrdficos y criticos sobre algunos poetas anteriores del siglo XIX. 
Gutiérrez’s letter accompanying this and another work is preserved in the Episto- 
lario de Don Juan Maria Gutiérrez. Compilacién, prélogo y notas por Ernesto 
Morales (Buenos Aires, Instituto Cultural Joaquin V. Gonz&lez, 1942, 116); it 
appeared in print first in the Revista de Buenos Aires, Historia Americana, Litera- 
tura y Derecho (Buenos Aires, IV, 48 (abril de 1867), 565-566); here it was ac- 
companied by Ticknor’s answer (Ibid., 566-567) (1). 

Since the two letters make up the entire correspondence alluded to by Coester 
and since they provide a clear answer to the student’s query concerning Tick- 
nor’s interest in Spanish American literature and its creators, they are herewith 
reproduced from the Hispanic Society of America’s copy of the Revista de Buenos 
Aires in the form there given except for the addition of a number of accents and 
the correction of an obvious omission. ; 


Buenos Aires, octubre 29 de 1867 (2) 
Seftor don Jorge Ticknor—Ex-profesor de la Universidad de Haward [!|, autor de la Histaria 
[!) de la literatura espafiola, etc. etc. (Park St. Boston) 
Muy sefior mio: 
Siendo vd. americano, y habiendo entrado tan en el corazén de las letras castellanas, 
la curiosidad de su espiritu indagador ha de inducirle naturalmente, 4 averiguar lo que 
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fué y es actualmente la literatura del habla espafiola en la parte meridional de nuestro 
continente. En esta suposicién, y habiendo llegado a mi noticia que alguna vez se ha que- 
jado vd. de las dificultades con que tropieza para conseguir los libros que se dan é [!] luz 
en las repdblicas de Sud-América, me tomo la libertad de ofrecerle los dos adjuntos, los 
cuales se considerard4n muy favorecidos si consiguen un lugar en la copiosa y escojida bi- 
blioteca castellana que vd. ha reunido con el gusto y la inteligencia de que dan testimonio 
sus excelentes trabajos criticos que hasta ahora han llegado 4 mi conocimiento. Por mucho 
mds honrados se tendrdén esos libros si alguna vez merecieran una mirada de vd., y yo me 
sentiria animado 4 proseguir mis pobres ‘‘Estudios sobre los poetas americanos anteriores 
al siglo XIX,”’ si llegase 4 saber que en concepto de vd. no son del todo inoportunos 6 es- 
tériles esos trabajos retrospectivos. 

No estoy autorizado para demorarme més en esta carta, pues de lo contrario seria im- 
poner una contribucién de las més onerosas 4 quien como vd. sabe convertir el tiempo en el 
oro de la buena doctrina que rebosa en sus libros. 

Pidiendo 4 vd. disculpa por la libertad que me tomo, tengo 4 mucha honra el suscribirme 
de vd. su atento y respetuoso S. 8S. 


Juan Maria GuTI£RREz 


Contestacién 


Estados Unidos de América 
Febrero 25 de 1867 
Sr. doctor don Juan Maria Gutiérrez LL.D. y Rector de la Universidad de Buenos Aires. 

Sefior de mi consideracién y respeto, 

Hasta ahora muy pocos dias no he recibido la muy bon[da]dosa carta de vd. fecha 29 
de octubre, juntamente con el primer tomo de sus “‘Estudios’”’ y el primero de sus ‘‘Poesias 
Americanas.”’ Le doy 4 vd. las mds cordiales gracias por ambos libros. Los he leido en el 
primer rato de que he podido disponer, y el primer pensamiento que me ha sugerido su 
lectura es manifestarle la esperanza de que vd. continuardé esos trabajos (3). Ellos son in- 
teresantes tributos hechos 4 la literatura espafiola de este lado del Atléntico, y de ia na- 
turaleza de aquellos que se echan menos desde mucho tiempo atrds, y cuales los he buscado 
en vano repetidas veces. 

De Méjico, del Perd y de Cuba, he recibido un ndmero regular de libros, dirijidos directa- 
mente por sus mismos autores; pero ésta es la vez primera que me llega algo de Buenos 
Aires. Su envio de vd. es de particular interés para mi, especialmente sus ‘Estudios,’ por 
cuanto contienen noticias que no sabria en qué otro libro encontrar, y una con relacién 
a Inés de la Cruz (4), de que me aprovecharé con gusto en la préxima edicién de mi historia 
de la literatura espafiola. 

Alguna vez crei que me fuera posible agregar una noticia sobre la literatura hispano- 
americana en la dltima edicién (5) de dicha obra; pero me ha sido imposible reunir los 
materiales que creo necesarios para realizar este pensamiento. 

Tal cual ella es, sin embargo, me permitiré remitir 4 vd. un ejemplar. Bajo muchos 
respectos difiere de la primera edicién, de la cual creo que debe vd. haber hecho uso, y 
tengo la esperanza de que la considerardé realmente mejorada. 

De todos modos esos libros ser4n cuando menos espresién de mi sincera gratitud, por su 
bondad y una manifestacién de mi juicio favorable al buen éxito con que vd. desempefia 
la obra que ha emprendido 4 favor de la literatura de nuestro comdn continente. 

El ejemplar 4 que me he referido lo he remitido 4 los sefiores Griswold, Coffin y Ca., en 
Nueva York, quienes han tenido la bondad de encargarse de él para ponerlo en manos de 
vd. 


De vd. seguro servidor 
Joree TickNoR 
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NOTES 


. It is interesting to recall in this connection the remark made by George S. Hillard in his 
eulogy of Ticknor (Tributes of the Massachusetts Historical Society to the Memory of 
Hon. David Sears and George Ticknor LL.D., Boston, John Wilson and Son, 1871, 13): 
“He was in all things careful and methodical: he never broke an appointment; he never 
kept a man waiting; he never left a note or a letter unanswered.” 

. Since Ticknor’s answer is dated February 25, 1867 and the letter was printed in the 
April 1867 number of the Revista the date here given is obviously either a misprint or— 
much less probably—a slip of Gutiérrez’s pen; it should read 1866. 

. Despite this hope of Ticknor’s, the ‘‘Estudios”’ never were continued beyond the first 
volume published in 1865, while the second volume of ‘‘Poesias Americanas’’ (2 vols., 
1866) presumably had not come from the press by the time the books were sent to Ticknor. 
. In the 4th edition of the History which appeared in 1871 Ticknor revised the note on Sor 
Juana Inés de la Cruz (III, 44) correctly giving the place of her birth as “‘near Mexico”? 
instead of ‘‘in Guipuzcoa” as the note in earlier editions had read. 

. The 3rd edition of the History, to which Ticknor here refers, was published in 1863. 


MEMBERS WHO HAVE NOT PAID THEIR 1950 DUES BY JANU- 
ARY 1 WILL NOT RECEIVE THE FEBRUARY ISSUE. PLEASE 
PAY YOUR DUES WHEN YOU RECEIVE YOUR FIRST BILL IN 
OCTOBER! 


THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE 


The 1949 Annual Meeting of the Association was held at the International House on 
the University of California Campus at Berkeley, on Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, September 4-7, 1949. The meeting marked the fourth time that the Asso- 
ciation had met on the West Coast, previous meetings having been held in 1932 and 1939 
in San Francisco, and at Los Angeles in 1922. About 150 members registered for the 
meeting, but many more attended one or more sessions. Twenty-six states were repre- 
sented. 

The accommodations offered by the International House provided everything which 
the convention could desire in the way of very adequate restaurant service, rooms for 
guests, and meeting rooms for the various sessions. 

Hosts for the meeting were the members of the Northern California Chapter of the 
Association, and credit for the outstanding success of the meeting should really go to a 
great many people who worked long hours before and during the convention so that every- 
thing might run smoothly for us. Our special thanks go to Professor D. P. Rotunda for 
his most efficient over-all direction as General Program Chairman. The Local Committee 
on Arrangements, headed by Professor Armando Cusicanqui, worked closely with Pro- 
fessor G. Arnold Chapman, who was in charge of registration. Perhaps it is unfair to single 
out these names, inasmuch as there were so many others who helped to make our stay 
pleasant. 

The Committee in charge of the program of papers consisted of Professor Ruth Rich- 
ardson of Adelphi College, Professor Francis C. Hayes of the University of Florida, and 
Professor Gerald E. Wade of the University of Tennessee. That they succeeded in pre- 
senting an excellent group of papers is shown by the papers themselves, which are pub- 
lished in this issue of Hispanta. 

The Annual Meeting opened with the initial session of the Executive Council on Sun- 
day evening, September 4. Again this year the outstanding event of our meetings was 
perhaps the Fiesta Program, given on Monday evening, September 5, in the Auditorium 
of the International House. Several groups of artists, from the entire Bay Area, had a 
part in this memorable evening. The program itself is published in this issue. At the 
Annual Dinner, preceding the Fiesta, the Association especially honored four staunch, 
long-time members: Professor Guy B. Colburn, Secretary-Treasurer from 1934 through 
1941; Professor 8. Griswold Morley, President in 1932 and long active in Association 
affairs; Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa, Sr., Editor of Hispania from 1918 through 1926 
and President of the Association in 1928; Professor Alfred Coester, Editor of H1sPaNnra 
from 1927 through 1941, and Secretary-Treasurer from 1918 through 1926. The Associa- 
tion truly owes much to these men. 

The Annual Association Luncheon was held at one o’clock on Tuesday, September 6, 
in the Auditorium, with Professor William H. Shoemaker serving as toastmaster. The 
Presidential Address of Professor John E. Englekirk was brilliant and inspiring. It is a 
‘must’ for readers of this issue of Hispania. 

We hope that California will again invite the members of the Association to be its 
guests in the not too distant future! Many of us will long remember our first visit to the 
West Coast in the Golden State’s Centennial Year. 
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THE BUSINESS MEETING 


The Annual Business Meeting of the Association was held on Tuesday, September 6, 
1949 from ten-thirty o’clock through twelve-thirty in Room 3 of the International House 
on the University of California Campus. President John E. Englekirk presided. 

The reports of the Secretary-Treasurer were distributed in mimeograph form, followed 
by detailed explanation and questions from the floor. Inasmuch as so much of the action 
presented from the meetings of the Executive Council had to do with financial matters, 
the membership is invited to study very carefully the report of the actions of the Coun- 
cil, published in this issue. Reports accepted. 

The report containing recommendations sent up from the Executive Council was read 
by the Secretary. All the items in the report, following lengthy discussion, were adopted. 

The Committee on Resolutions made its report, published elsewhere in this issue. 
Report adopted. 

Approximately eighty members attended the Business Meeting. The Secretary takes 
this opportunity to remind members again of the importance of the Annual Business Meet- 
ing, where Association business is discussed and action taken which affects the entire 
membership. 

Graypon 8. De Lanp, Secretary 


RESOLUTIONS 


The American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, assembled at its 
Annual Meeting, desires to express its profound sense of loss in the untimely death of J. 
Horace Nunemaker and Esther J. Crooks, members of the Association, and of Juan Cen- 
teno, all of whom were tireless in their efforts to promote the cause of language teaching. 

The Committee is happy to express the members’ appreciation of the excellent work of 
the officers of the Association during the past year and of those who have arranged a 
stimulating and instructive series of programs. 

We feel especially indebted to the President, Professor John E. Englekirk, for his en- 
thusiastic efforts to promote the study of Spanish and to foster closer cultural ties between 
the American states; to the zealous and hardworking Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Gray- 
don S. De Land, who administers throughout the year with great efficiency the national 
business of the Association; to the Northern California Chapter, whose hospitality we have 
so thoroughly enjoyed; to Professor D. P. Rotunda, who as General Program Chairman 
so effectively arranged the details for the meetings of the convention; to the Committee 
on Program of Papers, Francis C. Hayes, Ruth Richardson, and Gerald E. Wade, who 
provided a varied and stimulating program of linguistic, literary, and pedagogical in- 
terest; to the Committee on Local Arrangements, Armando Cusicanqui, Mary Eleanor 
Peters, Halcyon B. Spencer, William F. Silver Jr., and Ernesto Salzmann, who organ- 
ized such an enjoyable series of events; to the Registration Committee, G. Arnold Chap- 
man, Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., Ronald Hilton, John E. Aguiar, Richard Foster, Dora 
Grace Erickson, Barbara Stafford, William Moellering, Carlos A. Rojas, Helen Danner, 
and Martha Allen, for their efficient handling of the registration; to the Circulo Espafiol, 
Los Amigos Panamericanos, El Cfireulo Hispanoamericano, and the Asociacién Pan- 
americana and collaborating artists, who delighted us with their music and dances; to 
the Convention and Tourist Bureau of the Berkeley Chamber of Commerce of the County 
of Alameda for its generosity in providing the programs for the fiesta; to the local press 
for the publicity they have given our meetings; to the management of the International 
House, who contributed so much to our comfort and enjoyment; to all these and to all 


others who have helped make this meeting such a great success we extend in the name of 
the Association our sincere thanks. 
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We wish also to give special thanks to Donald D. Walsh for bringing Hispania up to 
date and for his outstanding editorial efforts, to J. Worth Banner and Raymond R. 
MacCurdy, Jr. for their invaluable Index to Hispanta for the years 1937 to 1948, and to 
8. Griswold Morley, Alfred Coester, and Aurelio M. Espinosa for their many years of 
leadership in Hispanic scholarship. 

E. Buin 

Vicror R. B. OELSCHLAGER 
Everett W. Hesse, Chairman 
Committee on Resolutions 


MINUTES OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Executive Council of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Por- 
tuguese held four meetings in Room 1 of the International House on the University of 
California Campus. The first of these meetings was held on Sunday night, September 4, 
from eight P.M. until after midnight. Other meetings followed on Monday, September 
5, from four to six-thirty P.M., from ten P.M. until midnight of the same day, and on 
Tuesday, September sixth, from five-thirty to six-thirty P.M. President John E. Engle- 
kirk presided. The other Council members present were: Miss Babcock, Mr. De Land, 
Mr. Johnson, Miss Johnston, Mr. Shoemaker, Mr. Walsh, and Mr. Wright. Mrs. Mar- 
garet M. Ramos of Birmingham Southern College held a proxy for Miss Robertson. The 
President and the Secretary invited Mr. F. Dewey Amner of Kent State University to 
attend the meetings as proxy for Mr. Hamilton, Miss Ruth Richardson of Adelphi Col- 
lege as proxy for Mr. Leonard, Miss Esther R. Brown of Austin High School, El Paso, 
Texas, as proxy for Miss Jamieson, Mr. D. Lincoln Canfield of Florida State University 
as proxy for Mr. Brown. Miss Agnes M. Brady, the Association’s Chapter Adviser, sat 
with the Council. There were therefore fourteen attending the Executive sessions. 

The Council did not appoint an Auditing Committee, inasmuch as the Treasurer was 
submitting an interim report only. The Council asked that Mr. Canfield serve as Chair- 
man of such a Committee at the end of the calendar year 1949, and that he choose the 
other members of the Committee to assist him in the annual audit of the Treasurer’s 
books. 

A Resolutions Committee was appointed with the following members: Mr. William E. 
Bull, Mr. Victor R. B. Oelschliger, and Mr. Everett W. Hesse, Chairman. 

The following actions were taken: 

Voted: That, upon the recommendation of the Acting Editor of Hispan1a, the following 
be appointed as Associate Editors of Hispanta for the three-year term 1950- 
1952: Miss Agnes M. Brady of the University of Kansas, Mr. Linton Lomas Bar- 
rett of Washington and Lee University, and Mr. Robert H. Williams of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Voted: that Mr. George T. Cushman of the Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut, 
be appointed as Advertising Manager for the year 1950. 

Voted: that, upon the recommendation of the Acting Editor of Hispania, Mr. Henry 
Grattan Doyle be added to the Editor’s Advisory Council. 

Voted: that the Acting Editor investigate possible new processes for the printing of His- 
PANIA in an effort to reduce costs. 

Voted: that honoraria of $600 each to the Editor of Hispanza and the Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the Association, and an honorarium of $100 to the Advertising Manager, 
be continued for the year 1950. 

Voted: that the following persons be recommended for election to Emeritus Membership 
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Voted: 
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in the Association, as provided for in Article III of the Constitution: Professor 
Charles Dean Cool, retired from the University of Wisconsin; Professor George 
W. Umpbhrey, retired from the University of Washington; Professor Gertrude M. 
Walsh, retired from Ohio State University. 

that the Council recommend to the Association the name of Professor E. H. Hes- 
pelt of New York University, to serve as the Association’s delegate, for the term 
1950-1952, to the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers Associa- 
tions. 

that the Council recommend to the Association the granting of Honorary Mem- 
bership to the following: Professor W. J. Entwistle of England, Mr. Francisco 
Monterde of Mexico, and Mr. Angel Valbuena Prat of Spain. The report of the 
Committee on Honorary Members was sent to the Council by Professor Leavitt, 
its Chairman. 

that our present delegate to the United Nations, Mr. Joshua Hochstein, be recom- 
mended to the Association for re-appointment. (His official title is that of ‘obser- 
ver’ for a non-governmental organization.) 

that the Association accept the invitation of the Galvez Chapter to hold our 1950 
Annual Meeting in New Orleans, the Hotel Headquarters to be decided later, but 
the dates to be set as December 19 through 22, 1950. These dates would provide 
for a Council Meeting only on the 19th, main sessions on the 20th and 21st, with 
the final day free for sightseeing. The Modern Language Association of America 
will be meeting in New York City the following week, December 27-29, 1950. 
that the Council recommend to the members of the 1950 incoming Council that 
the Association’s 1951 Annual Meeting be held with the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, probably in Chicago. 

that the Council recommend the establishment of a Placement Bureau of the Asso- 
ciation, along the lines presented to the Council by Mr. Harvey L. Johnson, Chair- 
man of the committee which had been studying the problem during the year. The 
Bureau will have its headquarters at the University of Kansas with Miss Agnes 
M. Brady in charge. The Council asked Professor Johnson to serve as an advisor 
to the Bureau, at least for the first year of its operation. The Council accepted 
with thanks the Committee’s report, details of which will be printed in Hispania 
at an early date. 


Voted: that the Council urge the Annual Meeting and all members of the Association to 


Voted: 


Voted: 


give all possible encouragement to a proposed joint meeting of the AAT groups to 
be held in conjunction with the MLA meetings in New York in December 1950, 
although it is being recommended that our own Annual Meeting be held at another 
time. The Association has several hundred members in the New York area who 
might not be able to attend our New Orleans meeting, but who could throw 
their support to such a joint meeting. 

to accept with thanks an interim report presented by Professor Paul P. Rogers, 
Chairman of the Association’s Committee on Standards of Qualifications for 
Teachers of Spanish. Professor Rogers outlined for the Council the committee’s 

deliberations thus far regarding such phases of the problem as minimum qualifi- 

cations, certification, practice-teaching requirements, and regional examining 
boards. 

to adopt a report made to the Council by Professor Leavitt O. Wright, Chairman 
of the Association’s Committee on Problems of Nomination, containing sugges- 
tions for future use in implementing the nominating process. 1. That the Nominat- 
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ing Committee consider two nominations for each office on the ballot, with the 
exception of the offices of Editor and Secretary-Treasurer. 2. That suggestions of 
names to be considered by the Committee be invited from the Chapters. 3. That 
write-in votes on ballots and the suggestions given on the reverse side of the bal- 
lots be taken into definite consideration by the Committee. 4. That nominees pre- 
sented by the Committee reflect adequate consideration of the following qualifi- 
cations: (a) all levels of teaching instruction; (b) geographical representation; 
(c) consideration of both men and women; (d) proven interest in, and service to, 
the Association. 5. That the Nominating Committee include some former officers 
or Council members. 

Voted: to accept the recommendation of the Nominating Committee, D. Lincoln Canfield, 
Chairman, that the time limit for sending in ballots for the 1950 slate of officers 
be extended to December 1, 1949. 

Voted: that the Council suggest to the Annual Meeting a new type of membership in the 
Association, to be called Sustaining Membership, dues for which would be a 
minimum of $10.00 per year. It is suggested that these new memberships be placed 
on an informal basis for the present, inasmuch as they cannot be legally in effect 
until properly amended to the Constitution. (This statement was amended in 
the Business Meeting to read: “Sustaining members may designate one gift- 
membership for the term of one year.”’) 

Voted: that a token payment of $100 each be paid to the President, the Editor and the 
Secretary-Treasurer, toward expenses incurred by them in attendance at the 1949 
Annual Meeting of the Association. (In recent years full expenses had been paid 
to each of these officers.) The sum of $100 each was amended in the Business Meet- 
ing to read $150 each. 

Voted: that token payments totaling $50 be paid to three of the Council Members for 
attendance at the 1949 Annual Meeting. (These members had not been other- 
wise reimbursed by their Institutions. Recent practice of the Association had been 
te pay the equivalent of round-trip coach fares to each Council Member in at- 
tendance.) 

Voted: that the President ask Miss Marjorie Johnston, Third Vice-President, to work 
with the Secretary-Treasurer and the Chapter Advisor in the Association’s efforts 
to enlarge the membership. 

Voted: that the Council recommend that the Association authorize the Treasurer to 
borrow against the Association’s bonds to cover necessary, immediate expenses 
of the publication of Hispanta. 

Voted: that the Council recommend that the Hispania issue for November 1949 carry 
a notice to members, warning that the February 1950 issue will not be sent to 
members whose 1950 dues have not been paid by January 1, 1950, as provided 
for in the Association’s Constitution. Bills will be sent out by the Treasurer about 
October 15. Follow-up statements will be sent out about December 1. 

Voted: to accept a report from the Treasurer, recommending that prices charged for 
the bronze medals of the Association be raised. __. 

Voted: to accept a report from the Secretary regarding the results of the poll which had 
been taken during 1948 and 1949, concerning the preferences of the membership 
as to the place and time of Annual Meetings. Of 969 returns received, a majority 
showed December to be the most desirable month. Chicago, New Orleans and 
New York, in that order, led a long list of city-preferences. A majority of the 
ballots cast showed a preference to meet as a separate convention at least some of 
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the time, and not always in connection with the meetings of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America. 

to accept a detailed report submitted by the Treasurer showing the financial con- 
dition of the Association. Charts showing expense and income items over the past 
eight years were presented to the Council, indicating a present deficit in opera- 
tions, chiefly due to increased expenses incurred in the publication of Hispania. 
The Council discussed a raise in Association dues, but decided against this, at 
least at the present time. It was felt that everything possible should be done 
during the coming school year to increase the membership of the Association, and, 
at the same time, find ways in which expenses may possibly be reduced. The Treas- 
urer pointed out that the many services offered members by the Association can- 
not very well be lessened. 


Graypon 8. De Lanp, Secretary 


PLANTANDO DA* 


Joun E. ENGLEKIRK 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Our return to California in this centennial year of ’49 must, it has seemed to 
me, have some special significance for us of the AATSP. A hundred years ago our 
pioneer forefathers pushed westward over desert, mountain, and plain to close 
in on our last geographical frontier. Gold then was the magnet that drew men 
from all quarters of the earth to this very fringe of the Western World. The 
‘mountain men’ were lured by the same hopes that in days long past had brought 
other men ‘with itchy feet’ up beyond the desert horizons in eager quest of La 
Gran Quivira and Las Siete Ciudades de Cibola—the Eldorados of that age when 
this great west of ours was known as the Northern Mystery. Cabeza de Vaca, 
Coronado, Ofiate, Anza, Diaz, and Serra had been the first pioneers to penetrate 
these lands on the ‘Rim of Christendom’ over trails forever fixed in memory by 
virtue of their graphic and poetic appeal. The Forty-Niners braved the hard- 
ships of the Jornada de la Muerte and El Camino del Diablo; they sighted the 
beautiful Mesa Encantada bathed in the soft, soothing colors of a blessed desert 
evening; and they stumbled forward madly to quench their thirst at the Tinajas 
de la Purificacién, leaving in their turn place names to the memory of their pio- 
neering zeal: Death Valley, Eagle Pass, and other equally appropriate com- 
panions to El Rito de los Frijoles and the River of the Sweet Name of Jesus of 
the Earthquakes. 

We of 1949 have travelled over these same paths, with little or no physical 
discomfort, doubly appreciative of why they came so to be named. No travel 
literature of today could hold any unusual attraction for us who have thrilled 
to the incomparable odyssey of Cabeza de Vaca, to the epic account of Ofiate’s 
expedition into the pueblo country of the Rio Grande, as recorded by Villagré 
in La conquista de la Nuevo Mézico, and to the diaries and chronicles of Anza, 
Garcés, and Junipero Serra. And where is the Chamber of Commerce in the state 
that would not covet for its files the following description of this ‘‘earthly para- 
dise’’ of California written in 1794 by Diego de Borica, then Governor of Mon- 
terrey: ‘“‘To live much and without care, come to Monterey. . . .This is a great 
country; climate healthful, between cold and temperate; good bread, excellent 
meat, tolerable fish, and bon humeur which is worth all the rest. . . .The climate 
is so good that all are getting to look like Englishmen. This is the most peaceful 
and quiet country in the world; one lives better here than in the most cultured 
court of Europe.” 


Only Florida, perhaps, could have been expected to outdo our hosts in a bid 


* Presidential address read at the Thirty-First Annual Meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Berkeley, California, September 5-7, 1949. 
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for the national meeting. Who among us, after all, would not heed the call of a 
land where in the long ago a scout of the Frenchman Laudonniére actually saw 
and conversed with men who had drunk at the Fountain of Youth and had 
already comfortably passed their 250th birthday! But in this year of 1949 we, 
like Ulysses of old, would stop our ears and shut our eyes to these and other in- 
credible marvels of this wonderland of romance that once was Spain’s, to tarry 
not in the lands of De Soto nor yet in the Grand Kingdom of the Texas, for some- 
where beyond the Colorado we were hopeful, perhaps, that we might still come 
upon “a people who lived under water. . .or who sat in the shade of their own 
generous-sized ears.”” And yet what were these wonders, or “monstrosities,” 
as the chronicler Padre Escobar called them, by comparison with those we had 
read about on the western coast where lived the Amazon Queen, the California 
lady of the enormous feet, and a race of bald-headed men! 

Descendants, some of them surely, of these early Californians—I refer to the 
Forty-Niners and not to those described by Padre Escobar—bade us welcome in 
1932 as hosts of the 16th annual meeting under President Morley, and again in 
1939 for our 23rd gathering under the leadership of Miss Mary Eleanor Peters. 
And now with the passing of another decade we are back for a third time to 
share in the memories of California’s colorful past and to join in the 30th 
birthday of our host chapter. Perhaps no other group can lay more rightful claim 
to what I believe has been a sustained, unbroken record of fruitful activity, or 
point with more pleasurable pride to the fact that several of her founder mem- 
bers are with us today. 

And in speaking of founder members and pioneers, it seems fitting to recall 
that auspicious day of December 29, 1917 when Coester and Espinosa, Wilkins 
and Fitzgerald, and 130 other pioneer Hispanists met together for the first time 
in Manhattan to pledge loyalty to our motto ““Todos a una.”” The minutes record 
that “the day was one of the coldest and stormiest ever known in New York 
City.” The following year President Wilkins was able to report a total national 
membership of 725; and he furnished a clue to our early success when he ob- 
served: ‘‘We began under difficulties but with much enthusiasm and confidence 
in the wisdom of the step we were taking . . . In spirit we have progressed ex- 
cellently. Numerically, we must do far better.”” Though few in numbers, our pio- 
neers built speedily and well. Individual memberships quickly surpassed all 
early goals and a more closely-knit national body was achieved in part through 
local organization. The New York Chapter led off in January 1918 under Alfred 
Coester, then at Brooklyn Commercial High School. By March of the banner 
year 1919, the Northern California Chapter came under the line with Rudolph 
Schevill at its head. The race was on. Washington, D. C., under Doyle, Los 
Angeles, under Shields, New Mexico, with chapter and associate chapter at Las 
Vegas and Albuquerque, the Northwest Chapter, under Umphrey, Chicago, 
Kansas, followed one another in a keen spirit of rivalry to get there first. Real 
pioneers all, whose motto was aptly given in an early number of Hispania: 
‘*El que no se atreve no pasa el mar.” 

This centennial year of ’49 does, of course, have a very special meaning for all 
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Hispanists. When a century ago out here in the Far West, a vast new empire 
yielded to our Manifest Destiny to become the meeting ground for Hispanic 
and English peoples of this New World, one of our forefathers in the East was 
pioneering in Spanish studies in an effort to reveal to us the rich cultural heri- 
tage of the Madre Patria of our sister nations. For this, as we know, is the year 
in which we pay homage as an Association to our pioneer Ticknor, whose His- 
tory of Spanish Literature, published by Harper in New York in 1849, and whose 
personal influence upon the study of Spanish in this country will ever stand as 
the first imposing monument to our labors in the virgin fields of Hispania. And 
the name of George Ticknor brings to mind other illustrious Hispanists of that 
day: Irving and Prescott and Longfellow, and the forerunner of them all, 
Francis Sales, pioneer teacher at Harvard from 1816 to 1854. And finally, it is 
inevitable that we should think of Ticknor as the first Smith Professor of the 
French and Spanish Languages and Literatures at Harvard (1819-1834), an 
honor later bestowed on others equally cherished down to our own time, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, and Ford. Today, however, another ‘‘Bostonian,’’ Professor Sam- 
uel M. Waxman, will speak for us in honor of his memory, as have Amner, Spell, 
Doyle, and Northup on other occasions through the pages of Hispanta. 

There is yet another reason why this year of 1949 should serve to quicken the 
emotional responses of all those who have striven to blot out less palatable 
memories that ‘Manifest Destiny” and “Days of ’49” may, unfortunately, still 
evoke south of the border. Perhaps no other American has contributed more 
toward softening the harder lines of our portrait as “‘el coloso del norte’’ than the 
one who died alone and maligned one hundred years ago in Baltimore. Poe, too, 
must be remembered as one of the pioneers in cementing the bonds of friend- 
ship between us and peoples wherever the Spanish and Portuguese languages 
are spoken. I wish it were appropriate for me today in this presidential address 
to pay tribute to these peoples who have taken “el divino Edgardo”’ unto them- 
selves, into their hearts and homes, far more than we. Even now, almost a cen- 
tury after Poe’s first appearance in Spanish translation, fully as many editions 
of his tales and poems come yearly from Hispanic presses as from our own. 
“Into their hearts. . .”” Perhaps one example may suffice and be welcome. In 
the early years of this century, a young professor of modern languages from Peru 
caught a fleeting vision of loveliness on a train in Texas bound for the lower Rio 
Grande valley. But even before our romantic young Peruvian could learn her 
name, “la rubia yankee’”’ was gone—‘“‘forevermore.”’ As the train speeded south- 
ward toward his distant homeland of Peru, the refrain ‘‘Nevermore’”’ became so 
insistent that the disconsolate poet sought to capture the moment forever by 
translating into his own language the memorable music of those words recorded 
by Poe in his great poem. And when he reached the border, young Cazeneuve 
published there his little-known translation of “The Raven,” a touching tribute 
to Poe’s appeal south of the Rio Grande. ‘Into their hearts and homes’’. . .as 
in the case of the Uruguayan couple married in their teens, whose courtship 
was nourished on the poesy of Poe. And when their first daughter arrived they 
ealled her ““Ulalume.” The father is now one of Uruguay’s outstanding poets of 
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the younger generation. It does appropriate that in this anniversary year 
of his death we pay this brief homage to Poe and to his Hispanic admirers. 
Poe’s tales and poems and romantic life story have forged one of the stronger 
links in the chain of American friendship. 

If I have any message for the Association today, in this year of 1949, here in 
this land of pioneers where all things Hispanic take on an added meaning, that 
message must be for the younger generation of teachers among us for whom the 
hopes and problems and achievements of the pioneer days of the AATSP are 
more a matter of record than of memory. This is a good year for those of us who 
came on the scene somewhat later, to review the story of our growth and develop- 
ment as told in our journal. My period of service has been brief. Certainly I 
shall leave no tangible proof of any real contribution to our cause. But I per- 
sonally have won renewed enthusiasm for the work we are in together by study- 
ing that record in Hispanta. If you do so, you too will come away with a proper 
sense of humility and a deeper appreciation of how much we lave to work with 
and for, today. I do not propose to attempt to determine now what lessons may 
have been learned from victories won in periods of ‘‘storm and stress” such as 
the period of adjustment after the first World War when enrolments rocketed 
and our ranks were strengthened—and weakened—by comrades called in from 
other language departments, a period when we were accused of having contrac- 
ted a malignant disease diagnosed as ‘“‘Spanish tumefaction,’”’ or such as the 
“crisis” years of the early thirties when depression economy and isolationist 
philosophy threatened to toss out all impractical disciplines from our schools 
and when Hispania was forced to retrench from six to four numbers a year. 
This was in 1933. Nor is it my intention to evaluate the aims of our Association 
and the worth of Hispanic studies as set forth for the first time in 1917 and re- 
stated and repeated in well couched and convincing terms innumerable times 
since in the pages of Hispania. 

Though decked out in different garb, the old problems and difficulties are with 
us still; our fundamental goals and objectives were well understood by our 
pioneer founders. The former must be faced anew by each succeeding generation 
and solved by each of us individually as we greet each incoming class of eager— 
and indifferent—charges. Our goals and objectives are ever the same, and yet 
everchanging and ever challenging. The old frontier may have gone with the 
opening of the West; but there are always other and more intriguing frontiers 
beyond for the Argonauts of each tomorrow. For us, too, as for the backwoods 
pioneer, this quest after the unknown, this yearning ‘‘beyond the sky line, where 
the strange roads go down” must constitute the very core of our being as indi- 
vidual teachers and as an Association. 

We must continue to pioneer in methodology—even though we may some- 
times feel, as we read each new issue of HispantA, that perhaps at long last our 
printing bill may be trimmed by weeding out pedagogical literature that has 
presented little new or original since that long ago of 1623 when Juan de Luna 
published in London his Arte breve y compendiosa para aprender a leer, escribir, 
pronunciar y hablar la lengua espafiola. You may recall his amiable rebuke of 
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those who took the position: ‘es mejor aprender una lengua sin arte,” exposing 
the weaknesses of what we today know as the direct method and repeating the 
age-old truth: “para aprender bien una lengua se ha de buscar una buena gra- 
miatica, buenos libros, y un buen maestro.” 

And new grammars (buenas y malas) must continue to pile up on our desks 
each spring, each claiming to have incorporated the latest and soundest tech- 
niques of vanguard methodology, even though we are well aware that the per- 
fect text will not have appeared until each of us has written his own Practical 
Spanish, Standard Spanish, Conversational Spanish, Spoken Spanish, et al in 
aeternum. What goes between the covers of that text you and I have yet to 
perpetrate would probably answer just as well to any title yet given; but skep- 
tically and cynically we might object that the only stamp of originality we could 
give our product would be that of an original label, which, unfortunately, has 
as yet eluded our slower-paced muse. At this point I cannot help recalling some- 
thing Morley said in his presidential address of seventeen years ago on ‘Sound 
teaching and sound texts.” ‘““How different today!’”’ he remarked. “Elementary 
readers flood the market; synthetic texts. . .make mental colic all but impossi- 
ble.’”’ And I pause to wonder what his comment might be today. 

Not so many years ago we were striving to attain complete independence from 
our sister languages by pleading for autonomous departments of Spanish—and 
our overly-zealous ambition swept us on toward a paradoxically isolationist 
policy! Lately we have sought a wider interpretation of our Association’s motto: 
“todos” should include all disciplines working directly or indirectly toward the 
common goal of international understanding and good will. Certainly our sister 
disciplines—and I refer very specifically here to those in “‘area studies’’—are as 
indispensable to the realization of our objectives as are our subjects, language 
and literature, to the more complete realization of theirs. The ultimate goal is 
far beyond the powers of any single discipline or group to attain on its own. 
“Todos a una,’’ too, must keep pace with our changing frontier. 

In numbers we are strong, even though our secretary-treasurer insists that 
our membership should be double or triple our present all-time high. If you check 
back on the annual reports of that office, you will discover, however, that we 
have always had a large yearly turnover, even from the beginning. Why do so 
many leave our ranks each year? For over a quarter of a century our annual 
dues stood at $2.00. Certainly the reason for their defection has not been finan- 
cial alone. It may be that Hispania and our annual meetings failed to satisfy 
the need those one-time colleagues sought to fill in our company. Our first pres- 
ident, Wilkins, observed this phenomenon and proposed steps to correct the sit- 
uation. It was then that a concerted effort was made to reach these former asso- 
ciates and other potential members through the medium of the local chapter. 
Cony Sturgis, Miss Eleanor Peters, and now Miss Agnes Brady have directed 
these efforts over the years. A partial answer to increased membership lies in 
the activities of an alert, enthusiastic chapter. This is self-evident. But have 
another look at the record; chapters, too, come and go and mortality here is 
proportionately as high as in the case of individual memberships. Our chapter 
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advisors must be stalwart pioneers of unbounded optimism and faith, undaunted 
in the face of what to many of us, working through our locals, must seem like 
insurmountable barriers of inertia, indifference, and apathy, barriers as formid- 
able as any that faced those who ventured forth a century ago over the Jornada 
de la Muerte or El] Camino del Diablo! Here too is another problem that con- 
tinues to challenge our loyalty and our determination, one that we must con- 
tinue to attempt to solve if we wish to make our Association really strong. 

Today we are strong numerically, stronger than ever before in our lengthening 
span of service and accomplishments. But perhaps we have lost some of the 
pioneer dedication and enthusiasm of another day. Are we now in danger of a 
reversal of that statement in the first annual report by President Wilkins: “In 
spirit we have progressed excellently . . .numerically, we must do far better?” 
Would some of us today be inclined to observe that “‘numerically we have pro- 
gressed excellently. . .in spirit. . .”? Perhaps there are now those among us who 
feel that the problem of a good text exists only in so far as royalty returns on a 
summer’s work fail to justify the time given to following the well-worn trails of 
the pioneers in the field; or those who under cover of an apparently feverish 
devotion to pedagogy are failing to replenish their material and spiritual stock 
at the source; or still others, equally misguided, whose time is so given over to 
philological and literary investigation that they begrudge every moment reluc- 
tantly surrendered to the bothersome and unrewarding job of teaching! In short, 
there may be those among us who feel that our pioneer days are over, that the 
last frontier has been won, when in reality what we have accomplished is little 
more than prepare the ground and perfect the tools for the greater and more 
challenging goal ahead. 

Today we Americans, thousands of us, speak Spanish and even Portuguese 
with a facility that evokes the admiration of those very Hispanic friends who 
but a short while back were amazed indeed when they came upon one of us who 
could somehow hold his own in conversation for an heroic moment or two! In 
taking stock of our assets as the first of special language associations in America, 
President Wilkins observed that among our great handicaps in 1917 was the 
lamentably small supply of well prepared teachers, especially of teachers with 
an adequate command of the spoken language, for, he added, outside of the 
Southwest and the Far West few teachers then had ready conversational ability. 
More recently, increased travel, good literature, area studies have afforded us 
closer contacts and a more intelligent appreciation of the virtues and failings 
and accomplishments of Hispanic peoples. And yet, Torres-Rioseco in his New 
World Literature may not be overly pessimistic in his appraisal of where we now 
stand as a people and a nation after an unprecedented and unparalleled court- 
ship of our Good Neighbors: ‘‘All that we have achieved is a kind of mental 
sloth, an admission of incapacity, limiting ourselves to statistical compilations 
and commentaries.’’ His primary concern is over man’s understanding of man. 
We, of course, know from personal experience how important an adequate com- 
mand of Spanish and Portuguese is in this matter of human equations. We 
teachers of languages share fully with Unamuno his conviction that “el idioma 
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es la sangre del espiritu.’”” And we perhaps more than others are able to appre- 
ciate that over and above these linguistic barriers there is yet another, intangible 
and disturbing, that blocks our way. Has not each of us sensed the existence 
of this impenetrable psychological and spiritual hurdle even though conversation 
may flow freely and with feeling? At Inter-American gatherings have you not 
felt that a certain hesitancy over entering the lively debate lists was not the 
only deterrent involved? And when representatives of European nations are 
also present, how ineffectual our efforts seem when pitted against the still all 
powerful ties—historical, racial, spiritual and cultural—that deeply affect both 
the mass and individual emotions of all members of the Latin family. We have 
sharpened the tools of language and we have prepared our approaches by ac- 
quiring a more intelligent and enlightened insight into the Hispanic past and 
present. But techniques and learning in themselves will not suffice. To cross the 
moat and scale the walls of the spiritual citadel of Hispania we must kindle in 
ourselves and in others an all-consuming dedication and devotion to the task. 

Here is the real challenge. Here is the Eldorado we as pioneers of the twentieth 
century must strive to reach. It may be as illusive, as unattainable, as the word 
itself implies. But strive to attain it we must. It is the only goal worthy of our 
trust. As interpreters and exponents of one of the world’s most widely dispersed 
and most fascinating families we too must redouble our efforts and contribute 
our share in humanity’s march westward toward the beckoning horizon of inter- 
national good will. 

And the trails we have been given to follow in this epic quest lead us through 
one of the richest, most rewarding, and most appealing of all lands. Let us then 
go forward “numerically strong’’—nay stronger, with more of the pioneer spirit 
that impelled others before us, gathering renewed zeal from the realization that 
Quixote and Eldorado are part of the rich heritage of Hispania. 

You will recall the memorable letter written to His Majesty King Emmanuel 
by Pero Vaz de Caminha, in which the scribe of the Portuguese fleet under the 
discoverer Pedro Alvares Cabral grew eloquent in his description of the fabulous 
land of Brazil. In that letter there was a note of prophecy, and of warning, that 
we today perhaps may well heed: ‘‘This land, Sire, is exceeding fair and so fer- 
tile a one that, if you care to cultivate it, it will yield everything.” ‘““Plantando 
dai—if you care to cultivate it’”—has become proverbial in Brazil. We His- 
panists, gathered here in this year of pioneer memories and in this “land of the 
large and charitable air” of California, might do well to paraphrase these pro- 
phetic words of the Portuguese scribe: ‘‘Hispania is exceeding fair and so fertile 
a land that, if only you will cultivate it with devotion and enthusiasm, it will 
yield everything.” 
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JOSE MILLA, RETRATISTA DE COSTUMBRES 
GUATEMALTECAS* 


C. JOHNSTON 
Phoeniz, Arizona 


Los lectores de How Green Was My Father y How Lost Was My Weekend 
de David Dodge pueden hallar la contraparte de estos relatos animados y diverti- 
dos en Un viaje al otro mundo por José Milla y Vidaurre, el escritor guatemalteco 
que nos cuenta la historia de su viaje de Guatemala a San Francisco y a través 
del continente a Nueva York en el afio 1871. En aquel entonces el Ferrocarril 
Transcontinental era una empresa tan colosal y admirable como actualmente 
lo es la Carretera Panamericana. “Son cuadros de brocha gorda,” advierte el 
autor, “‘y sirvate esa reflexién para no hacerme cargo por algunas exageraciones 
que tu buen juicio sabré reducir a los justos limites” (1). Al haber andado 
medio mundo, su relacién suma tres tomos grandes, todos salpicados de las 
atinadas reflexiones de Juan Chapin, el compafiero de viaje que ha creado Milla 
como tipo del vulgo patrio. 

No es de admirarse que cada viajero, segtin su experiencia y talento de obser- 
vacién, interprete sin pensarlo las costumbres de su propio pais. Si la palabra 
boy en inglés quiere decir muchacho, éno es muy a propésito llamar a las mu- 
chachas boyas? Cuando visitan la Casa de Moneda en San Francisco, Chapin 
exclama:—i Vea Ud. cémo por ac4 ocupan tanta nifia bonita en hacer el pisto! (2) 
Y cuando le explica Milla que las mujeres con capaces de hacer toda clase de 
trabajo, contesta Chapin:—iLas mujeres administradoras de correos! Eso si 
que no me lo hard Ud. tragar, aunque me mate. iSobre que son tan curiosas! 
No habr4 carta que no lean (3). Al ver en las soledades de la Sierra Nevada 
unos grandes anuncios de ungiientos y cosméticos de venta en Nueva York, dice 
Chapin asombrado: 


—iQué gente, sefior! Creo que el dia que lleguemos al purgatorio (que ojal4 sea lo més 
tarde posible), hemos de encontrar en la puerta los carteles de esos doctores yankees, que 
hasta a las dnimas benditas han de querer ponerles la tentaciédn de comprar pildoras y 
pastillas (4). 


Teniendo que descender de los coches para el almuerzo, tuvieron que comer 
a toda prisa, con riesgo de atragantarse, so pena de que se marchara el tren. 
Chapin se lamentaba de la impertinencia de los gringos que no tenfan la con- 
sideracién de aguardar. iComo si media hora m4s o menos en cada parada fuera 
gran cosa al fin del viaje! En esto recordaba la complacencia de los cocheros 
de las diligencias de su pais, que se detienen cada vez que se le antoja a cual- 


*A paper read at the Thirty-First Annual Meeting of The American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Berkeley, California, September 5-7, 1949. 
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quiera de los pasajeros, aun cuando sea subiendo una cuesta o a la orilla de un 
precipicio. 

En Nueva York van a visitar el inmenso almacén de Stewart, pero Chapin 
teme entrar porque se acuerda que all4 en su tierra “no les cuadra mucho a 
los mercaderes que uno entre a las tiendas y no emplee.”’ Recorrieron los salones 
principales, admirando por todas partes la limpieza, el orden, la cortesia, la 
buena distribucién de las mercaderias. Notaron que el jefe mismo iba dia- 
riamente desde las diez de la mafiana hasta las cinco de la tarde a vigilar y 
dirigir las multiples operaciones. Cuando hubieron salido del almacén, Milla 
pregunté a su compatriota si crefa que hab{fa exageracién en lo que le habia 
descrito. 


—iQué exageracién, sefior! Ud. no me dijo ni la mitad. Eso es el mar y sus arenas; el 
valle de Josafat, y todavia me quedo corto. Cuando llegue a Guatemala, diré y juraré 
que vi en Nueva York una tienda donde habia siete mil dependientes, donde se vendian 
dos millones diarios, y donde todos entraban y se salian sin comprar nada. Pero, vea Ud., 
sefior, el mejor escribiente echa un borrén, y algo habia de irsele por alto a ese sefior Es- 
tuardo, sin embargo de que, por lo visto, sabe mds que las culebras. 

—d¢Y qué es lo que has echado menos en tan magnifico y bien montado establecimiento? 

—Pues una cosa muy sencilla. Que se les olvidé poner en las puertas, en letras muy 
grandes, el versito: HOY NO SE FIA AQUI; MANANA SI; y NO SE ADMITEN TER- 
TULIAS (5). 


Serfa interesante seguir este comentario indirecto sobre las costumbres guate- 
maltecas, pero no es necesario porque José Milla ha escrito otros tres tomos 
de Cuadros de costumbres, en que estudia detalladamente y con fina perspi- 
cacia los hdbitos del pueblo y el cardcter nacional. Los cuadros aparecieron 
en forma de articulos de periddico bajo el nombre de pluma Salomé Jil entre 
los afios 1862 y 1882 en La Gaceta de Guatemala y el Diario de Centro América. 
Nos dan descripciones de las celebraciones de la Navidad, el Martes de Car- 
naval, la feria de Jocotenango, el dia de cumpleajios, un duelo, los chistes por 
inocentes, una temporada en Escuintla, tertulias, bailes y otras miniaturas de la 
sociedad contemporanea. 

Una de las descripciones mds graficas trata de los contratiempos que sufrié 
la comisién directiva de un baile de guante. La comisién celebré en ocho dias 
unas quince sesiones para formar la lista de contribuyentes y de convidados. 
Fué necesario excluir a dofia Gregoria, porque tenia dos sobrinos muy mal- 
criados; a don Valentin, porque comia mucho y no alcanzaria la cena si él 
asistia al baile; a dofia Pascuala, por chismosa; y a otros por diferentes causas. 
Al salir a solicitar contribuciones, comenzé otra campafia. Uno no daba porque 
no le gustaba la comisién, otro porque estaba de duelo por un pariente que 
se le habia muerto en Espafia dos afios antes, éste porque los tiempos no es- 
taban para botar el pisto en boberfas, aquél porque no bailaba, y el de mds 
all4 porque no le daba la gana. Al buscar una casa para el baile, los miembros 
de la comisién aceptaron la oferta de don Simén, quien tenia una a propésito— 
desocupada, amplia y con todo lo necesario, segin él. Cuando vieron la casa, 
tuvieron que emplear un ejército de albafiiles, carpinteros y pintores para lim- 
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piarla y librarla de ratones, arafias, cucarachas y pulgas—lo cual quedé na- 
turalmente a beneficio del generoso don Simén. Para amueblar la casa pidieron 
prestados sofaes, sillas, mesas y espejos. Llegada la noche de baile, los indi- 
viduos de la comisién directiva, molidos por la fatiga fisica y moral, acudieron 
a las ocho con sus respectivas costillas para recibir a los convidados. A eso 
de las nueve comenzaron a llegar los m&s puntuales, entre ellos los que hab{fan 
sido excluidos expresamente, y a las diez y media no cabia la concurrencia 
en la casa. Al dia siguiente la comisién se reunié para arreglar la cuenta y vieron 
el fantasma aterrador de un déficit, aumentado con el valor de un espejo roto. 
Distribuyeron entre si la suma que faltaba, y en esa misma noche oyeron a 
la vieja chismosa:—iOchocientos pesos gastados en aquella porqueria! Con la 
mitad se hubiera dado un baile magnffico. . . . Eso es, algo debe quedar a la co- 
misién por su trabajo (6). 

En los cuadros Milla desarrolla varios tipos nativos que poco a poco van 
desapareciendo. El verdadero y legitimo chaptn, quien ama a su patria ardiente- 
mente, entendiendo por patria la capital donde ha nacido, es muy pegado a sus 
costumbres. Para él Guatemala es mejor que Paris y no cambiaria el chocolate 
por el té ni por el café. Habla un castellano de tiempos pasados: vos, habis, 
truje, ainda mais; y emplea provincialismos tan expresivos como pintorescos. 
Hace muchos afios que asiste a una tertulia, donde tiene unos amores crénicos 
que durardn hasta que baje a la tumba. No concurre a las citas, y si lo hace, 
es siempre tarde. El guanaco, tipo de las provincias, es desmafiado y preocupado 
en el trato con los extranjeros. No hay anécdota ridicula que el chapin no 
atribuya a él. El cucuxque es el tipo de mendigo m&s pobre y repugnante. El 
lana, también una produccién indigena del pais, participa de los caracteres del 
roto de Chile. Se muestra enemigo nato de las personas de condicién mds favore- 
cida que la suya. No es precisamente un hombre sin oficio, aunque es pro- 
teccionista en la polftica. El zajorin, el personaje mds importante de su barrio, 
vive a costa de la gente que va en busca de sus ordculos. Gracias a su fuerza 
adivinatoria, que practica con cierto disimulo bajo capa de una profesién pre- 
sentable, es el consuelo de amantes desesperados y el tinico médico hébil para 
ciertas enfermedades. 

Milla insiste en que sus bocetos no son retratos, sino caricaturas de tipos 
ideales en que se propone corregir algunos defectillos. Quiere que los personajes 
desfilen en sus articulos como las figuras de una linterna magica (7). En el 
desfile conocemos las manfas y excentricidades de muchas clases: el monopolista, 
el petardista, el vanidoso, el telégrafo humano, el nifio mimado, el distrafdo, 
el indeciso, el egoista, el sordo, el condescendiente, el enfermo, el viejo joven, 
el aficionado a los animales domésticos, el hombre de desempefio. El autor, ya 
burlén ya filosdfico, los presenta con sencillez y generalmente con risas jo- 
viales. 

Don Calixto el indeciso, por ejemplo, fué rico y de un cardcter amable, pero 
su indecisién hizo de él un sujeto initil. Fué Diputado, y en sus discursos pre- 
sentaba siempre el pro y el contra de las cuestiones sin concluir en nada. Des- 
pués de esponsales que duraron veinticinco afios, decidié casarse. Es decir, 
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pidié plazo de un mes para considerar si pod{fa arreglarse satisfactoriamente, 
a menos que . . . Lilegé el momento en que el cura hizo la pregunta de orde- 
nanza: 


—¢Recibe Ud. por esposa y mujer a la sefiora dofia Prudencia Mataseca, que est& pre- 
sente? 


El hombre comenzé a temblar y no contestaba. Repitié el cura la pregunta, don Calixto 
sudaba de congoja y al fin contesté en voz muy baja: 


—Pues . . ., en efecto, yo estoy comprometido . . ., venia resuelto . . ., pero el caso es ar- 
duo. Quiero casarme, pero por ahora... . 


El cura lo requirié formalmente a que dijera si o no, y entonces, haciendo un gran es- 
fuerzo, dijo: 
—Por ahora no. Después es muy probable que . . . (8). 


Después estuvo una semana luchando entre la vida y la muerte, y al séptimo 
dia expiré. Trataron de ponerlo en el atatid, pero abrié los ojos, eché una mi- 
rada al aparato fiinebre, y exclamé:—El caso es grave. No se resuelve uno a 
morir asi como quiera. Es necesario pensarlo mucho. 

Claro se percibe en los cuadros el sabor de Mariano José de Larra, Mesonero 
Romanos y otros maestros espafioles. Por ejemplo, el ensayo titulado “¢Quién 
no es el ptiblico y dénde no se le encuentra?” no puede tener mds prototipo 
que el de Larra: “éQuién es el ptiblico y dénde se encuentra?” El critico li- 
terario pudiera hacer una comparacién bastante interesante entre los cuadros 
de Milla y los de costumbristas de diversas naciones. Sin embargo, Milla no 
fué mero imitador. Se mostré verdadero humorista que logré retratar de una 
manera duradera la sociedad guatemalteca con todo su colorido local. Supo 
también resucitar la vida colonial por medio de novelas histéricas y episodios 
extraidos de crénicas y documentos antiguos (9). La sdtira de Milla es suave. 
Pinta lo cercano y lo ridiculo sin que el lector odie la ridiculez. El literato Vela 
Irisarri, quien opina que Milla hubiera hecho bien en mojar su pluma en el 
tintero de Larra (10), caracteriza su estilo cuando dice que la agudeza de Larra 
est4 dilufda en sustancia acre o picante, la de Milla en agua natural. 
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2HAY REFLEJOS POLITICOS Y SOCIALES EN LA 
POESIA GUATEMALTECA CONTEMPORANEA?* 


Sruart Murray Gross 
University of Maine, Orono, Maine 


Al idear varios temas sobre la vida literaria de Guatemala, pais que reciente- 
‘mente me habia hospedado durante un afio, iba seleccionando, pesando y 
rechazfndolos como lo hacia otro autor muchos afios atrfs mientras buscaba 
un nombre apropiado para su rocin. Decidi escoger el que, no faltando de ser 
literario, fuese el mds significativo posible. Por medio tendria que valerse de la 
poesia que es el que revela mds fntimamente las hondas preocupaciones y aspi- 
raciones del hombre; por contenido deberfa incluir la redentora lucha por esta- 
blecer y mantener una humanitaria democracia que es lo que se desarrolla alli 
en estos dias y que relaciona su pueblo mds con los que se preocupan de los 
multiples aspectos de la misma contienda mundial. 

No dejé de titubear ante la necesidad de indagar tanto en la vida privada de 
poetas que actualmente quedan expuestos a los azares de esta lucha como lo 
exigia mi tema preferido, ‘“¢Hay reflejos politicos y sociales en la poesia guate- 
malteca contempordnea?,’”’ pero al fin pudo mds el deseo de estudiar de cerca 
las posibles interrelaciones entre este género literario y el desarrollo del senti- 
miento popular que se zafa de un régimen totalitario y emprende una marcha 
democratica. No fué mi deseo ni vano ni impertinente sino un sincero esfuerzo 
de ahondar més en los resortes psicolégicos y espirituales que nos motivan hoy 
dia. Por eso lo que pensaban y crefan hacer los poetas me interesaba tanto como 
la labor literaria resultante. 

Todavia dudando dirigi una carta circular a fines de marzo a los ochenta y 
seis poetas contempordneos que integran el poemario Poetas de Guatemala en 
que el poeta V. Villagran Amaya ha sabido ofrecernos una seleccién bien repre- 
sentativa tanto de los autores de reputacién establecida como de los novisimos, 
de los cuales unos veinte me han contestado. Siento no haber tenido igual lista 
de las poetisas, las que, segtin los indicios, se rezagan poco o nada a los hombres 
al tratar con los problemas sociales, pero, por esta mism{isima razén, al haberlas 
inclufdo, no se variar{fa el aspecto total de este estudio. 

Eché las cartas al correo y esperé. En menos de ocho dias abria la primera 
contestacién, la del Sr. Efrain de los Rios, y m&s que nunca me atormentaba 
haberme atrevido a querer asomarme tanto a la conciencia de unos vivientes. 
Tal vez contuviera esta carta una reprimenda. Tenfa este derecho, a mi juicio, 
el patriota que fué encarcelado y torturado durante siete afios por el régimen 
ubiquista; yo estaba listo a obedecerle. Habia leido de su heroica e implacable 


*A paper read at the Thirty-First Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
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resistencia en su libro Ombres contra hombres. Su ejemplo debié de animar a otros 
muchos. 

Por fortuna comprendié el verdadero motivo de mi indagacidén, y la aprobé, 
surtiéndome valiosos datos, sugerencias, criterios y unos poemas suyos que se 
escaparon de la censura ubiquista. Afiadiendo cada una su aporte de poesia y de 
critica, han seguido llegando muchas cartas de otros poetas y profesores. Su 
acuerdo casi completo sirve de documentacién viva de los temas principales 
de este discurso. Por lo voluminoso del material, sdlo incluyo una abreviadisima 
porcién representativa, pasando por alto muchos excelentes poetas y poesias. 

Escasean los ejemplos de la poesia polftica o social antes de constituirse el 
régimen democratico del Presidente Arévalo en 1944. Por eso se destaca como 
precursor la produccién de Ismael Cerna que, en las postrimerfas del siglo 
pasado combatié a Justo Rufino Barrios, citando al Sr. de los Rios, “a puro 
golpe de poesia.” Precursores, también, de un tema que hubo de florecer mds 
dentro de la libertad artistica actual eran los criollistas de 1930, los Tepeus, y 
otros que buscaron la inspiracién en el tema indigenista, algo alentados por la 
presencia de José Santos Chocano, quien radicaba en Guatemala por aquel 
entonces. Sin embargo, no parece que la poesia haya tenido importante inter- 
vencién pre-revolucionaria. 

Segtin la aseveracién de varios poetas muy conocidos en aquel entonces no es 
de extrafiarse esto. Tanto su ideologia de la pureza del arte como la persecucién 
personal, o sea el riesgo de que les encarcelasen, apaleasen, fusilasen, o de que 
sufriera hambre y humillaciones su familia, les apartaban del libre uso de la 
pluma. Atin los que personalmente se actuaban dentro del movimiento libertador 
preservaban y siguen preservando cuidadosamente su obra art{istica de cualquier 
tinte que consideran extrafio a ella. La obra de Luis Cardoza y Aragén, Miguel 
Angel Asturias y César Brafias, hombres de una valentia reconocida, sirve de 
ejemplo de esta separacién ideolégica de la poesia y la actitud social. También 
la prensa casi por entero ubiquista no provefa medios de ataque a los intelec- 
tuales, hasta caer Ubico. En la lucha contra Ponce el pueblo insté a que la 
prensa se definiera y en El Imparcial se veian articulos alentando el sentimiento 
popular. Los pocos poetas que dejaban revelarse alguna nocién humanitaria o 
de resistencia hallaban listo suplicio. La publicacién de su poemario De hombre a 
hombre, la cual no abarca tema social mds radical que el del The Man with the Hoe, 
le cost6é a Eloy Amado Herrera algunos dias de cArcel y la incineracién de su 
obra. El soneto Altivez, publicado casi al fin de los 22 afios de la dictadura de 
Estrada Cabrera, unos meses antes de la accesién triunfal de Jorge Ubico en 
1931, de pronto no le valid igual suerte a Efrain de los Rios, pero lo cito aqui 
como raro ejemplo poético del noble y digno espiritu que hubo de acarrearles 
a 6l y a otros valientes largos afios de encarcelamiento y tortura al arreciarse la 
mano dictatorial: 


Llevo en el corazén—como un tesoro—, 
el gesto recio a la altivez unida 

y el sentimiento que cual arca de oro 
involucra el valor entre la vida. 
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No me preocupa del dolor la herida, 
ni me conmueve del placer la muerte; 
mientras aliente el soplo que se llama ‘‘vida’’ 
seré cual roble, poderoso y fuerte. 

Mi altivez no se ultraja ni se humilla, 

ante nadie doblego la rodilla 

y soporto la infamia que me asalta; 
pues que supe luchar y en desigual contienda, 
cuando sus alas el dolor me tienda, 
he de oponer mi frente, pudorosa y alta. 

Diciembre 24 de 1930. 


Si se sostuvo firme en tal propésito el autor, no se escapé inalterado como lo 
explica él mismo, “Yo, como ya le indiqué, escribi algo de poesia en otros tiem- 
pos; pero a causa de haberme mandado a la c4rcel, durante siete afios, la tirania 
ubiquista, se cambiéd completamente mi temperamento y ahora sdlo escribo 
prosa quemante, como la que se contiene en los 2 tomos de Ombres contra Hom- 
bres.’”’ 

Si los poetas ya acreditados mds de una generacién antes de la revolucién 
de 1944 todavia se guardan de mezclar ideas politicas o sociales con su arte, 
otra cosa se puede decir de los poetas cuya obra activa arranca desde 1920 o 
después y en especial de los que han ido surgiendo desde 1944. Varios de éstos 
siguen las reglas tradicionales; otros afirman hacerlo pero su poesia los des- 
miente, y otros se ufanan de haber alistado su arte en el servicio de la humanidad 
Doy por ejemplo, como precursor, los 18 poemas de Eloy Amado Herrera, y cito 
unos versos del No. 5, dirigidos a un patojo: 


Un dia amaneces gritando a media calle 

y nadie te oye, 

ni los clubes de cursilerias 

que se apellidan de cultura, 

ni las sociedades ‘‘protectoras de animales.”’ 
Mudo protagonista de la historia: 

tu propio destino 

se te enciende entre las manos. 


También atendiendo a conceptos tradicionales del arte pero evidenciando una 
honda preocupacién social, se les ve a Manuel Fortuny, Ricardo Barrios Galindo 
y Otto Ratil Gonzdlez. Este pone su caso asi: “Si mi poesfa tiene alguna trascen- 
dencia o resonancia social o politica, me alegro infinito. Ello me prueba a mi 
mismo que soy poeta y que soy revolucionario. Lo importante es que he con- 
seguido (creado) poesta, no cartel, no propaganda, no panfleto. Como poeta lo 
tinico que me importa es la poesia. Como hombre . . . esa es cosa mia.”” Dado 
lo acertado de su credo poético, es su honda preocupacidén social que le surte al 
Sr. Gonzdlez a menudo su inspiracién creadora. Por ser él, segtin las cartas que 
he recibido, el mds conocido de este grupo, cito unas frases criticas respecto a él 
sacadas de Mediodia (10 de marzo de 1946): “. . . es un auténtico poeta guate- 
malteco, de la Ultima generacién. Los fulgores de su lirica, son ya de un astro 
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que recorre su propia érbita. Su camino es la via la4ctea, donde corre el llanto 
de los desheredados, de los explotados y de los humildes,”’ y pongo por caso unos 
versos de su poema Al albafiil: 


Alli los pies, 

los anchos pies, 

los anchos pies rajados, 

los grandes pies cuadrados 

que rodaron por viejas calles empedradas 
y se hundieron en los charcos 

y en la arena 

y en el lodo 

y en el cal; 

alli los adobes de los pies. 


Cierta resonancia polftica internacional se nota en el Responso Negro de Neri 
Gonzalez, escrito en Addis-Ababa en 1935, con motivo de la cobarde invasién 
de Italia sobre Etiopia, imitando, en lo gutural, al modo de hablar de los etfopes. 
Aunque este poeta lamenta en su carta lo partidario de los jévenes poetas de 
Guatemala, indica que se respiran alli “aires de auténtica libertad y de saludable 
renovacién y es, a decirlo él, “El artista, el hombre de pensamiento, en fin, el 
escritor sincero,—por su misma sensibilidad—, quien mejor se da cuenta de 
ello.” 

Aunque por cierto no existe una clara linea divisora, quisiera tratar ahora 
de los poetas cuya influencia social arranca en especial desde julio de 1944, de 
los cuales la mayoria tenian pocos antecedentes poéticos mds allé de esa fecha 
pero no faltando algunos mds viejos que se han incorporado fintegros en las 
corrientes actuales. Es tipico el sumario sucinto del poeta Carlos Alfredo Cha- 
mier: ‘El primero de julio de 1944, renuncié al cargo que habia detentado el 
general Jorge Ubico durante catorce afios, quedando el Poder en manos de un 
Gobierno provisorio, presidido por el vand4lico general, Federico Ponce Vaides. 
En los 108 dias que este sadfistico goberné, la poesia principiéd a despertar de su 
letargo, y nuevos poetas con nuevos cantos construfan los cimientos de una 
nueva Guatemala. Fué primero el canto popular de las parodias con acervas 
criticas para el régimen caido; fué después, el octasflabo calzando (con igual fin) 
el pie de las caricaturas politicas; y fué el poema desorientado pero enérgico, 
que aparecié en las pAginas de El Libertador, primer vocero del pueblo del grupo 
surgido de los acontecimientos y mantenido por intelectuales y estudiantes 
universitarios. El pAnico invadia las empresas periodisticas existentes que cerra- 
ban sus puertas a la expresiédn que intentaba ser libre y ésta, que principiaba 
también a cobrar conciencia, buscaba un cauce propicio en el momento. De ahi 
que El Libertador haya sido incubadora—por decirlo asi—de la nueva tendencia 
poética de Guatemala: desorientada, pero vigorosa y enérgica. 

“Es pasado el movimiento armado de la revolucién, cuando la poesia se 
delinea hacia la humanizacién de su objeto; rompe su encaje aristocrdtico y sale 
hacia el taller y el campo en overall y con los pies descalzos.” 
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Unos versos de poetas representativos atestiguan estos rumbos; primero del 
Manifiesto de las cuatro libertades del arte de Carlos H. Ruiz: 


Este no es un poema 

que este es un manifiesto: 

pedimos la liberacién del espiritu. 
Enarbolamos las cuatro libertades del arte: 
libertad de cantar, 

libertad de esculpir, 

libertad de pintar 

y libertad de crear. 


»«De Barrendero de Sombras de Eliseo Martinez Zelada, quien se define asi, 
“Creo que ningtin poeta, mAxime siendo de genuina extraccién popular como 
soy yo, puede mantenerse indiferente ante los grandes problemas humanos de 
su tiempo. La temAtica social es la mas fecunda y justa de las fuentes de la 
poesia’”’: 


Palabra es él de la bocacalle mas triste. 

Alli arrastra su canto de arena y sombra. 

Bostezo es de la noche, palor de los cirios urbanos; 
navega su alma en plena floracién de ausencias. 

En la farsa de sonrisas y las ‘‘buenas tardes”’ 

a él nadie se alegré de verlo. 

Por eso un dia se ir& como el dia que iba riendo, 
barriendo las estrellas. 


Asimismo nos ofrece un tema social Triunfo y ancestro de Enrique Judres 
Toledo, el cual empieza: 


Pueblo de bruma que se vuelve estrella, 
doncel rodeado de penas como espinas: 
bajo el antiguo y claro manantial de tu llanto 
que en dia muy cercano se har& miel de canciones. . . 


Evoca semejante sentimiento Baldomero de Victor Villagran Amaya: 


Los caites, de cuero. Sd&bado en la noche 

De palma el sombrero. recibe salario 

Lleva los calzones del que har& derroche 

anchos y aplanchados con el vecindario 

y de su chaqueta de la zarabanda 

los grandes botones y el zarabandero. 

desabotonados. El tiempo no anda. 
Se seca el garguero. 


—i Bueno, cantinero, 
sirva otra tanda! 
—iViva la parranda! 
—iViva Baldomero! 
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También lo hacen los versos de Flor de esperanzas proletarias de Miguel Angel 
Vasquez: 


Las mujeres que llevan los canastos 
con el hambre prendida a la cintura 
y el agobio rompiéndoles las manos 
con el peso de c&ntaros y frutas, 
tienen bajo el dolor una esperanza. 


Sentimos resonancias de lo trégico de la historia politica de Guatemala al leer 
unas estrofas del Diatriba contra el tiempo en que vivid José Batres Montifar de 
Carlos H. Ruiz: 


Fuiste un puro transito 
por las tinieblas de la noche que se llamé de los treinta afios. 
Y aunque llevaras en la mano 
la flor de luz de tu ingenio, 
pretendieron ignorarte para no iluminarse 
las negras sotanas premonitoras, 
la negra tempestad de las pasiones, 
el negro luto de la lucha cainita 
y el negro tenebroso bajo el créneo de un autécrata analfabeto. 


Se confronta cada vez mds el tema indigena, pasando por alto lo bonito y folk- 
lérico por revelar el dolor de una raza atrasada que ha de incorporarse por com- 
pleto en la plena vida y civilizacién guatemaltecas para asegurar la marcha del 
progreso. Asi reza Mundo indigena de Rail Leiva: 


Escribo en espafiol, mas el espiritu 

y sentimiento que a mi voz conmueven 
son indigenas puros; 

en mi se dan la mano desde dentro, 

se abrazan, se combaten, 

las dos ardientes sangres: 

la del indio orgulloso 

y la otra del hispano aventurero. 


Pero domina lenta y muy segura 

la americana voz de nuestra tierra, 
el eco de este mundo tan antiguo 
que brota de mi ser como un latido, 
como viento despierto, como canto 
del rio de la sangre. 


El poemario Indiolandia, de Carlos Alfredo Chamier, que salié de la prensa en 
marzo de 1949, de veras confronta la realidad auténtica de este problema, segtin 
lo dice el autor, “en una forma descarnada—casi cruel,” ofreciéndonos unos 
veintiséis “‘postales para enviar al extranjero.” Saco unos versos de la Cancién del 
ilota para la patria paria que pone “‘a manera de prdélogo”’: 

iPobre Tierra! (Madre Tierra) 


quiz4 porque te quiero, quisiera verte al paso 
de esos pueblos de barro que marchan hacia el Sol; 
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pero td, pobre tierra, aferrada a tus indios, 
te anquilosas en ritos sin civilizacién. 
Duermes con borracheras de marimbas, veneras 
tus idolos de piedra. . . . Tu moderna Utatlén, 
se esconde tras un monte convulso de filaria 
sin medir la importancia de Tectin o Votan. 
Tus indios se empenachan de plumas todavia 
y vas siempre sufrida con lastres que te dan 
el vicio o la estulticie de esos pobres canteros 
(indtiles obreros) sin alma y sin ideal. 


Atestiguan estas citas la presencia de la poesia con reflejos politicos y sociales 
en Guatemala. El hecho de que rara vez se halla periddico o revista sin su corres- 
pondiente poema o poemas de acento social demuestra lo corriente de este tipo 
literario en la actualidad. Pero son los numerosos grupos literarios y educativos 
cuyos boletines evidencian el verdadero fervor de creacién literaria que se des- 
arrolla en Guatemala hoy, como lo hacen lus de la Asociacién Guatemalteca de 
Escritores y Artistas Revolucionarios (AGEAR), el Grupo Saker-Ti, La Alianza 
de Juventud Democratica, la Universidad Popular, la Asociacién de Profesores 
y Alumnos de Bellas Artes (APABA), el Ateneo Garcia Lorca, las Asociaciones 
de Trabajadores. ‘“Tribunas todas,” segin Carlos H. Ruiz, “que aspiran a 
demoler el privilegio de las culturas envasadas, a romper con tradiciones, usos y 
costumbres; a llevar el arte al pueblo, a sentar cAtedra de cultura popular. Y es 
la poesia la que esta llevando su mds alto mensaje como un manifiesto.” 


IF YOU HAVE NOT ALREADY VOTED ON THE AUGUST BAL- 
LOT FOR OFFICERS FOR 1950, PLEASE SEND IN YOUR AUGUST 
BALLOT NOW. VOTES MAY BE CAST AS LATE AS DECEMBER 


1. RESULTS WILL BE ANNOUNCED IN THE FEBRUARY ISSUE 
OF HISPANIA. 
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CITY LIFE IN SOME NOVELS OF MANUEL GALVEZ* 


Haze, M. MessmMore 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


City life in the novels of the Argentinian, Manuel Galvez, revolves about 
two focal points: Argentine provincial capitals and the national capital, Buenos 
Aires. The novelist’s choice of settings is not surprising, for he has had ample 
opportunity to observe life in many Argentine cities. He spent the early years 
of his childhood in the provincial capitals of Parand and Santa Fe. At the age 
of eleven he began to spend the winter months in Buenos Aires, where his father 
was a national senator. From 1898 to 1903 he was a law student in the national 
capital. Since then he has lived there constantly except for three trips abroad 
and frequent visits to the provinces as inspector of secondary education. 

For the purpose of this study I have selected three of Gdlvez’s novels: La 
maestra normal (1914): La Rioja (1), a small provincial capital, in the second 
decade of the twentieth century; La sombra del convento (1917): Cérdoba(2), a 
large provincial capital, somewhat later in the same period; and Hombres en 
soledad (1938): Buenos Aires (3) in the late 1920’s and in the early 1930’s. 

It is through the eyes of Solis, the hero of La maestra normal, that the nov- 
elist views La Rioja, arid, drowsy, melancholy, with narrow, neglected streets 
flanked with fragrant orange trees. A native of Parand, Solis later went to 
Buenos Aires, where he held a post in the National Ministry of Education. How- 
ever, incipient tuberculosis soon caused him to depart for the more healthful 
climate of La Rioja, where he obtained a teaching position and met Raselda, 
la maestra normal, for whose downfall he was to be responsible. 

According to him, provincial cities possessed more character and personality 
than Buenos Aires. They had kept the national spirit and poetic sadness and their 
very landscapes appeared to be endowed with a soul. Too, the inhabitants them- 
selves were good, simple, cordial, ingenuous people. Remote from the preoccupa- 
tions of Buenos Aires, they had more contact with nature and were consequently 
dreamy and sensitive, ‘los mejores espiritus que habia en el pafs’’ (4). 

Solis had several points of vantage from which to view La Rioja: the pensién 
of dofia Crispula, one of the town gossips; the tertulia which met in don Nu- 
meraldo’s pharmacy to discuss subjects of an intellectual nature; the confiterta 
where the men of the city convened to discuss news and politics; and the school, 
which served as a springboard for the exposition of the status of education in 
the provincial city at that time. 

Dofia Crispula’s house where Solfs lived was not a true pensién. She received 


* A paper read at the Thirty-First Annual Meeting of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish and Portuguese, Berkeley, California, September 5-7, 1949. Research for the 
paper was done while the author was in Buenos Aires as a fellow of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. 
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only two or three highly recommended guests. Her living room was furnished 
with a piano with broken yellow keys, a table, chairs placed straight against 
the walls, a picture album, three lithographs of General Belgrano, President Sar- 
miento, and “The Merry Wives of Windsor,” a daguerrotype of herself in her 
wedding dress, a pencil sketch of her deceased husband, two plates decorated 
with birds and flowers, and two landscape scenes made of hair. Solfs’s room had 
only an iron bed, a pine table, a tin wash basin, and a large hammock chair. 

Dofia Crispula was a mine of information about her native city and it was from 
her that Solis learned many details about La Rioja families: their wedding dates, 
the number of children they had, the degree of their conjugal accord or disac- 
cord, the amount of their income, who the town gamblers were, and which peo- 
ple attended mass. Solis, in turn, was the object of more than usual speculation 
because he came from Buenos Aires. ' 

At the tertulia which met in don Numeraldo’s drugstore, there was not the 
usual gambling, drinking, and gossip about fellow townsmen. Don Numeraldo 
served only water to his patrons and the subjects of their conversation included 
such generalities as criticism of non-professional teachers (5) and commentaries 
on news, books, and authors. This meeting usually lasted for two hours, ending at 
10:30 p.m. in summer and an hour earlier in winter. 

On the other hand, the confiteria, which Galvez calls ‘‘el alma de la ciudad” 
(6), was frequented at night by card and billiard players and by whiskey drink- 
ers, whose principal subject of conversation was politics. They read Buenos Aires 
newspapers aloud, discussing even the most insignificant events of the capital. 
Of special interest was the proposed change of ministers of education. The ap- 
pointment of a new official would mean the possible replacement of many La 
Rioja teachers by others who had influence with him. The habitués of the con- 
fiteria told stories which their companions literally knew by heart and gossiped 
about the other inhabitants of the city. 

La Rioja, usually inactive, began to revive when the Escuela Normal de Maes- 
tras and the Colegio Nacional opened each year on March 15. The position of 
the school in the provincial city was an important one, furnishing employment 
to sixty teachers from families of the higher classes, aiding the poor with scholar- 
ships and food, sustaining the town bookstores, providing the local newspapers 
with literary compositions, and improving morality in general. 

The lot of teachers must have been a sorry one. But when Don Ambrosio 
Albarenque (7), their principal, attempted to interfere with their private lives, 
they formed a secret society to evict him from his position and he was transferred 
to another school. They were frequently appointed without preparation, as was 
Raselda, the heroine of the novel. It is noteworthy that the latter attributed her 
downfall to the kind of religious instruction which she received in school: “En 
la escuela nunca le hablaron de Dios y algunos profesores hasta le ensefiaron a 
despreciar la religién” (8). 

But La Rioja was not devoid of religious sentiment. References are made to a 
figure of the Infant Jesus in one of the homes; the cofradia de Animas, a Catholic 
society, received contributions to pray for the souls of the dead; candles were 
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burned to Saint Rita imploring rain in this arid region where irrigation was 
necessary for sustenance; the house of San Francisco Solano, a local saint, was 
revered; and the picturesque Indian festival of El Nifio Alcalde was observed 
at the turn of the year (9). 

Social life scarcely existed in La Rioja because of the humble economic status 
of its families. They were too poor to rent halls, so dances were held in the living 
rooms of private homes. On Saturdays and Sundays the ranchos (10) in the 
poorer quarters of the city were the scenes of merry-making. Although chaper- 
ones were present, even a man of superior position was permitted to dance close 
to his partner without expressing a desire to marry her, as would have been 
necessary in high society. The guitar and mandolin players brought by the danc- 
ers themselves played outside the ranchos while couples danced the habanera, 
the polka, the waltz, and the schottische by lamplight. 

Life in La Rioja was usually static. Many young people had gone to Buenos 
Aires to study law or medicine. All the older men were alike, telling the same 
jokes, indulging in the same monotonous conversations, leading the same life 
for fifty of sixty years, never leaving their birthplace except for an occasional 
trip to the country. Summer brought an influx of families from other parts of 
the republic and these added gaiety to the provincial capital. But at the end of 
February, as the winter months approached, the city again sank back into its 
sad lethargy. 

Such was life in La Rioja. But the pattern of living here does not necessarily 
represent that of other Argentine provincial cities, but merely this one particu- 
lar city which Manuel Galvez told me he visited many times before writing his 
first novel. 

While La Rioja is represented as @ static city, Cérdoba, the setting of La 
sombra del convento, is portrayed as a larger provincial capital steeped in religious 
tradition which was gradually yielding to a newer concept of life (11). The 
Jesuit college which was founded there in 1613 and which later became the Na- 
tional University of Cérdoba impressed upon the inhabitants of that city such 
deep religious and traditional sentiments that it was not until the twentieth cen- 
tury that it began to become modernized. Dojia Isabel, the aged aunt of José 
Alberto Flores, the hero of the novel who had just returned from spending ten 
years in Europe, insisted that the old Cérdoba was changing. It now boasted 
several theatres and large hotels. Soon it would have streetcars. However, to 
José Alberto’s eyes it looked much as it had at the time of his childhood, “tran- 
quila y eclesidstica, sefioril y espafiola, y en cuyas calles dormidas todavia vagaba 
el alma de la Colonia” (12). There were many houses with colonial balconies 
and that of the last viceroy, Sobremonte, was still standing. And the distin- 
guished-looking new houses dotted here and there among the old failed to de- 
tract from the city’s colonial appearance. 

Cérdoba had many interesting customs. Families often literally inherited 
servant girls from the poor with no obligation to pay for them. Social prejudice 
was common. Young women were beginning to enjoy more freedom. They 
flirted, attended theatrical productions, and read novels. Too, paternal authority 
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had evidently waned, as shown by the desire of Teresa Belderrain to marry José 
Alberto, an unbeliever, against the will of her father and brother, highly devout 
Catholics. 

Perhaps the most interesting custom of all was the annual conferring of doc- 
toral degrees at the University of Cérdoba on December 8, the Feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception, a most solemn ceremony attended by Cordoban society. 
On this day children took their first communion attired in white robes. Youths, 
on the other hand, considered the occasion merely a social function, sitting at 
tables in the surrounding gardens eating helados and speaking of love. The new 
doctor, both before and after receiving his diploma, marched through the streets 
between the oldest doctor in the University and his godfather, accompanied by 
a cortege of friends, relatives, professors, and other admirers. These, upon 
reaching the home of the graduate, placed a taffeta banner bearing the coat-of- 
arms of his family under a canopy in front of his house. 

Religious customs played a notable role in Cérdoba. The Angelus was observed 
daily. Once a month a Catholic cofradia of which Teresa’s father and brother 
were members spent the entire night praying and adoring the Santisimo Sacra- 
mento. In the Belderrain home the custom of nightly prayers at ten o’clock was 
still adhered to, although it was rapidly disappearing in other homes. Religious 
statues adorned some of the houses. Saints with sad, primitive faces stood in 
the corners of Dojia Isabel’s house, and Asuncién, Teresa’s sister, was embroi- 
dering a new tunic for her image of the Infant Jesus one day when José Alberto 
visited her. On Holy Thursday devout Catholics visited the various stations of 
the cross. Cofradias of adults and children carried along satin standards which 
bore the names of their respective societies. Here and there images mounted on 
elevated platforms were conveyed through the streets. The customary sonorous 
ringing of church bells was silent. Reverently throngs entered the cathedral 
where acolites were passing a large blue and white cloth believed to be the 
sheet which had touched the shroud of Christ’s dead body. And devout women 
were eagerly awaiting their opportunity to kiss it. 

But the old Cérdoba steeped in religious tradition, of which Belderrain was 
a symbol, was to yield after his death to the onslaught of immigrants and the 
sons and daughters of these incomers were to construct the new, modern Cér- 
doba. 

Hombres en soledad presents a kaleidoscopic view of the thoughts, desires, pre- 
occupations, and customs of one cross-section of Buenos Aires society in 1930, 
centering especially around the family of Ezequiel Toledo, a rich, mundane 
clubman. Most of the galaxy of characters are obsessed with two ideas: loneli- 
ness in Buenos Aires, and the mal de Europa or the desire to go to Europe to es- 
cape it. The second is logically a remedy for the first and one which many Argen- 
tinians sought for various reasons. Some liked the cultural advantages of Europe; 
others, its landscapes. In any case it represented change and more liberty in 
love affairs than did the national capital. 

People in all walks of life were lonely: writers whose egotism, vanity, and 
jealousy prevented true friendship; provincials who had arrived at the capital 
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years before, hoping to succeed, but now frustrated by overwhelming loneliness; 
and foreigners who had come to Argentine shores for respite from suffering in 
the World War only to face disillusionment in their lonely isolation. 

The author’s portrayal of Argentinians and of the national capital is far from 
sympathetic. In fact, there are those who feel that he was unjustified in such a 
treatment (13). Claraval, Toledo’s son-in-law, considered vanity the national 
vice of Argentina and maintained that Argentinians were merely inferior trans- 
planted Europeans. He also lamented the lack of character, energy, youth, spir- 
ituality, patriotism, discipline, and passion among his compatriots, noting that 
they were skeptical and entirely given over to sensual pleasures, horse racing(14), 
and drinking. He recognized that Buenos Aires was dynamic and rich but regret- 
ted that it was materialistic and that this lack of spiritual values was reflected 
in literature, art, social relationships, and even in love affairs. 

What was woman’s place in the above-pictured society? Hombres en soledad 
presents endless evidence of her inferior station. While it is true that women 
enjoyed more liberty in the post-war period than previously, there was still 
much prejudice against them. The only solution for the woman who indulged 
in extramarital adventures was to go to live in Europe permanently if she wished 
to escape the condemnation of society. Too, the idea persisted that woman’s 
place was in the home. Claraval, maintaining that the Argentine woman lacked 
spirituality, felt that her only purpose in life was to have children. Martin Block, 
another character in the novel, declared, “En toda mujer hay una madre. Es 
el tinico mérito que tienen’’(15). However, Roig, a novelist, defended women, 
stating that they were superior to men in sensitivity and in intelligence. Men- 
tion is made of the separation of sexes in public eating places, unless, of course, 
the woman was escorted. Stubborn parental authority is evident in Claraval’s 
father, who disapproved of his daughter’s suitor when he learned that the latter 
was the father of an illegitimate child (16). Further discrimination against women 
is evident in the stigma attached to Brigida’s divorce in a highly Catholic 
country. Truly the lot of women in Buenos Aires was not pleasant, according 
to Hombres en soledad. 

GAlvez’s characters discuss corruption in politics and criticize the government 
of President Hipédlito Irigoyen, to whom there was so much opposition that on 
September 6, 1930, General José F. Uriburu successfully effected a popular rev- 
olution, marching on Buenos Aires at the request of political leaders. At first, 
according to the novel, it appeared that the revolution had brought the desired 
transformation in Argentinians who now seemed younger, less skeptical, and 
more patriotic. But in reality it had failed to produce a permanent change. And 
the logical solution to this problem was, according to Roig, a greater apprecia- 
tion of Argentine rather than European culture: 


Tenemos que volver los ojos a la tierra, a nuestra tierra, para ser algo en el mundo, para 
tener una cultura propia. Hay que olvidarse de Europa. Si, olvidarse y no desear volver 
all4 nunca. Nuestra situacién de servilismo es tan grave que yo, exagerando, diria que 
debiéramos hasta odiar a Europa. Es un veneno, Europa. Basta ya de vivir pensando en 
la literatura, en el arte, en las ideas, en los problemas, en las modas de Europa. Miremos 
con ojos limpios a nuestras cosas y aprendamos a amarlas (17). 
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And Claraval was the only one who objected, still maintaining that Europe 
would continue to be Argentina’s guide, lending it unity and security (18). 

What conclusions, then, can be drawn regarding the portrait which Manuel 
GA4lvez has painted of Argentine city life in these three novels? While the spirit 
of the national capital was dynamic, that of the provincial cities was for the most 
part static in direct proportion to the size of the city. The terms “‘civilizacién” 
and “barbarie”’ which Sarmiento attributes to Buenos Aires and the provinces 
respectively appear to have been applied inversely by Gdlvez, who criticizes 
the portefio with much more acerbity than he does the provincial. The provincial 
cities, because of their remoteness and traditional background, resisted new ideas 
longer than the capital, which turned its eyes to Europe. But they afforded a 
contemplation of nature and consequently a deeper religious sentiment. While 
the provincial is friendly, the portefio is apt to be preoccupied with his own in- 
terests, lonely because he is immersed in the agglomeration of souls about him. 
Finally I must emphasize, as did Ysabel F. Rennie, who justly stated “Buenos 
Aires was not Argentina’’(19), that La Rioja is not Cérdoba, nor Cérdoba, Bue- 
nos Aires. 


NOTES 


. La Rioja is in northwestern Argentina and has a population of 8245. 

. Cérdoba is in the same area and has a population of 156,000. 

. Buenos Aires has a population of 1,674,000. 

. La maesitra normal (Buenos Aires: Editorial Tor, n.d.), 115. 

. The three or four town physicians taught physics and the natural sciences; the druggist, 
chemistry; the engineer, drawing and mathematics; the wives and daughters of politi- 
cians, home economics; the newspaper editor, literature and Spanish; the bandmaster, 
music; natives of France and England, their native tongues. These positions were held 
until retirement or death and only a senatorship or governorship could wedge teachers 
from their posts. [bid., 74. 

. Ibid., 49. 

. Gdlvez told me that Albarenque was drawn from real life. 

. Ibid., 260. 

. Argentinians have told me that the inhabitants of La Rioja attribute one of the vic- 
tories which they won from the Spaniards in the war for independence to El Nifio Al- 
calde and that they believe that the Spanish San Nicolas knelt in deference before the 
La Rioja saint after the battle. Consequently, in commemoration of this event, an 
annual fiesta is held. A procession of devotees attired in purple, carrying a figure of 
San Nicol4s, wends its way toward the San Francisco church in La Rioja, from which a 
similar procession, transporting a statue of El Nifio Alcalde, files out to meet the former. 
When both reach the city plaza, the bearers of the figure of San Nicolds kneel three 
times in deference to El Nifio Alcalde. After this the former is taken back to his church 
and the latter follows, spending the night there. On the following day, both images are 
again conveyed to the plaza. A second time San Nicoldés kneels before El Nifio Alcalde 
and then each is restored to his respective church to await the festival of the following 
year. 


10. The ranchos were one-room adobe huts made of boards, tin, cardboard boxes, branches, 
and straw. 

11. At the time of the publication of La sombra del convento, there was considerable Catholic 
control of Cordoban life and education. In 1918, students of the University of Cérdoba 
went on strike, demanding the modernization of their studies and the secularization of 
the University. Alfred Coester, ‘‘Manuel Galvez, Argentine Novelist,” Hispania,v, 
No. 6 (December, 1922), 332. 
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12. 
13. 


La sombra del convento (Buenos Aires: Editorial Tor, n.d.), 6. 

‘*El medio ambiente en que Galvez hace vivir sus personajes no es el ambiente argentino, 
eso es falso. Pais cosmopolita, crisol de razas, de costumbres, de ideales, hay efervescen- 
cias de toda indole, pero también hay decencia, hay sentimientos de honor, de amis- 
tad; aqui se hace vida espiritual y en mayor proporcién de lo que generalmente se cree; 
aqui se estudia y se trabaja. En Buenos Aires hay muchos miles de hombres que no viven 
en soledad y se pueden contar por lujo los centros de labor, de educacién y de cultura. 
Nos denigra gratuitamente.” ‘‘Hombres en soledad,’”’ Estudios de la Academia Literaria 
de La Plata, Afio 28, Tomo 60, Septiembre, 1938, 415-416. 


. Gélvez had already written a novel devoted to horse racing, La pampa y su pasién 


(1926). 


. Hombres en soledad (Buenos Aires: Editorial Losada, 1942), 34. 
. In 1938, 28.2 per cent of the children born in Argentina were illegitimate. Alejandro 


Bunge, Una nueva Argentina, 172. 


. Hombres en soledad, 79. 
. That Argentina did pay more attention to herself is obvious from her industrial growth 


in the period immediately following that described in Hombres en soledad. Cf. Ysabel 
F. Rennie, The Argentine Republic (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1945), 328. 


. Ibid., 333. 
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WHO SHOULD STUDY SPANISH?* 


JoserH STANLEY 
Los Angeles State College, Los Angeles, California 

The question of ‘“‘who should study Spanish” cannot be solved until the 
term ‘Spanish Course” is clarified. What do the students and teachers do during 
these years of Spanish study? Why are the students in the course? What objec- 
tives underlie the teachers’ instruction? What is the content and methodology? 
How do they compare with the general purposes of the American secondary 
school? Modern life is so complex that the student must be selective in his choice 
of studies. Large numbers of pupils, parents, and schoolmen reject Spanish, 
feeling that other activities present a more valuable use of school time. Willingly 
or not, Spanish teachers are on the defensive as they compete for student time. 
Numerous educators make the comparison that Latin was once the medium of 
communication for the educated person, thereby bringing great prestige to 
foreign languages, but that these values are now historical. The Spanish teacher 
must stop and re-evaluate his offering. Perhaps values which no longer exist 
form the basis for his recommendations. Rather than seek vindication behind an 
extraneous concept such as ‘mental discipline’ or ‘cultural understanding,’ 
Spanish must hold its place because it is intrinsically useful. 

Spanish teachers today generally disavow ‘mental discipline,’ but many still 
feel so insecure that they must answer the question “Who?” with “Only from 
us can the pupil obtain true cultural appreciation of foreign lands.” A growing 
number of administrators, parents, students, and others interested in American 
education challenge this assertion. Modern psychology indicates that students 
learn that which is stressed. According to the laws of learning, if one wishes to 
learn a language, that should be stressed. If one wishes to learn foreign cultures, 
research indicates that time is most effective when the student uses his native 
tongue as a means of communication and concentrates his study directly upon 
the various cultural phases of the region. Since foreign phrases intrigue the stu- 
dent, educators suggest that the teacher introduce a few into the course to give 
zest. The Spanish teacher often rationalizes his position by infusing a modicum 
of ‘culture’ into the stress of language. He then proclaims that the multitude 
should take his course, for its cultural value, if for nothing else. Is this honest 
and logical reasoning? Will this prevent Spanish going the way of Latin, geome- 
try, and Ivanhoe? 

Many experiments since 1900 indicate that Spanish and other foreign languages 
contribute no more than any other secondary subjects to the development of 


* A paper read in a Symposium on High-School Spanish at the Thirty-First Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, September 5-7, 1949. 
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mental discipline and ability for abstract thinking. They also show that foreign 
languages do not have any peculiar power not held by other subjects to improve 
the students in English. Since the normal secondary-school student is graduated 
with sixteen units, each representing a year’s study of a subject, two years of 
Spanish represent one-eighth of his secondary-school career. Should Spanish 
teachers offer their courses to the general student body upon the premise that 
Spanish aids in other subjects? Should they encourage pupils to enroll because 
it increases their English vocabulary, arouses interest in American History, 
or creates understandings of the sociological problems of the world today? 
Apparently foreign language study does carry faith in general values, since three 
times as many secondary-school students enroll in Latin as in Economics. Does 
research support this faith? 

Some experiments demonstrate that a year of Spanish may injure the student’s 
ability to write fluent English. He develops a ‘translation block’, reads more 
slowly, and tends to confuse his English grammar. Other data indicate that 
superior students who study a foreign language improve in English, while inferior 
students often become retarded. Spanish should be studied by those who wish to 
learn Spanish, not those who wish to learn to reason, to improve their English, 
or to gain cultural insights. These latter results are most gratefully accepted, 
but they are not primary objectives. Spanish must hold its place in the student 
curriculum because it is useful in itself, not because of its secondary and trans- 
ferred values, however important they may be. 

If Spanish teachers base the position of Spanish in the curriculum upon 
concomitant learnings they open themselves to the criticism that these objec- 
tives may better be taught directly. Studies indicate that courses which deal 
directly with English etymology, word study, and grammar, with perhaps a 
dash of mythology and ancient history for good measure, prove the most effec- 
tive means for reaching an understanding of the English language. Ironically, 
Kaulfers found that English grammar mastery, on the other hand, was more 
effective for successful foreign language study than vice-versa. This leads to the 
fantastic conclusion that the mastery of English grammar as a subject is less 
necessary for English than for foreign languages as taught today. 

The most accepted concomitant learning upon which Spanish teachers 
base their position in the curriculum is ‘cultural.’ Therefore, who should take 
Spanish? The teachers place on this list all students interested in foreign coun- 
tries, how other people live, and how nations meet their varied economic, social, 
and political problems. With the world shrinking daily, everyone appears eligible 
to study Spanish, French, Russian, German, Japanese, or any other tongue. 
No one living will deny that every American student should learn about the 
world and its people. The language teachers offer the premise that they are the 
best prepared to interpret the foreign land. They suggest that one can best obtain 
an understanding of the nation, a bond of sympathy for the people, through the 
study of a foreign language. Many Spanish teachers have turned from the non- 
functional grammar approach and rest their position upon cultural values. 
Much of the two years should be spent studying the culture of the Spaniards and 
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Spanish-Americans; their art, architecture, literature, music, religion, geography, 
political institutions, economy, industries, commerce, social life, customs, folklore, 
and educational system. Having lost faith in Spanish as Spanish, these teachers 
cry that even if the student does not learn to carry on a conversation, to read, 
or to write with any degree of fluency he will be a better citizen. This thought 
holds just enough truth so that they may rationalize that within five years all 
would be forgotten anyway, unless the student went on to college and became a 
Spanish teacher himself. Such being the case, they urge, the only lasting values 
would be these cultural appreciations and understandings growing out of the 
language study. 

Is this the defense-mechanism of a teacher of a subject which may have out- 
lived (in the mind of the teacher) its usefulness? ‘“Who should study Spanish?”’ 
Does the teacher look in the cupboard and, like Mother Hubbard, find it bare? 
Are the offerings of the first two years of Spanish so dependent on mediaeval 
Scholasticism that the Spanish teacher must admit that Spanish cannot compete 
against subjects in the curriculum which are useful in themselves? Does the re- 
liance upon other values constitute an admission that Spanish study is not strong 
enough to justify itself on its intrinsic worth? 

Spanish teachers suggest that they are best prepared to interpret the culture 
of Spain and Spanish America. Actually, are the great majority fully at home in 
the Spanish tongue? Do they think in Spanish? How many mingle intimately 
with Spanish-speaking people? What per cent have lived for an extended period 
in a Latin country? Undoubtedly they have enrolled in various literature courses 
in their college Spanish career. How many courses on other cultural aspects of 
Spain and Spanish America—music, science, architecture, geography, history, 
sociology—would the college transcript list? Upon what grounds do they assume 
positions as experts in these cultures? Undoubtedly they are sincere and well- 
meaning, but is this enough to convince the American public that the Spanish 
teachers have something to offer which will benefit the mass of secondary stu- 
dents? If the Spanish teacher should convince the educators and general public 
that cultural values are of prime importance (transfer and vocational values 
become increasingly untenable) he may well find himself an ex-teacher. He 
teaches a course in Spanish and Spanish-American culture in a foreign language, 
but administrators and students may well be convinced that they can cover much 
more ground using English as a medium of communication, with perhaps some 
Spanish included for interest and color. This trend is already evident. Even 
colleges offer “cultural Spanish,” which fulfills graduation requirements, although 
in many cases this course is not accepted as “Spanish” if the student transfers 
to other schools. 

“Who should study Spanish?” The answer lies with the Spanish teachers 
themselves. They hold the key to their own salvation. If they increase language- 
instruction efficiency, if they apply recent psychological discoveries concerning 
the laws of learning, if they create a “Spanish” of intrinsic worth, the number of 
students who could, and should, profitably avail themselves of such instruction 
would increase immeasurably. Such is the sacred trust for all friends of Spanish. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL SPANISH* 
FOR THE HIGH-SCHOOL SPANISH PROGRAM 


Ruts R. 
Supervisor, Foreign Language Arts, Los Angeles City Schools 


Before discussing the implications of elementary-school Spanish for a program 
of high-school Spanish, I should like to review very briefly some of the main 
aspects of the elementary-school Spanish program as it operates in the Los 
Angeles schools. Los Angeles, by the way, is not the only school system to in- 
troduce the teaching of Spanish in elementary schools. Spanish at this level is 
being taught throughout the state of Texas, in Arizona, in New Mexico, in parts 
of Florida, and in a number of other school communities throughout the coun- 
try. 

It isn’t sheer accident or whim which has prompted these states along our 
southern border to include the teaching of Spanish in the elementary-school cur- 
riculum. At the time the program was launched in Los Angeles, in the summer 
of 1943, Dr. Vierling Kersey, former Superintendent of Schools, made the follow- 
ing statements: 


Current world events have brought forceful and practical realization to all, of the impor- 
tance and need for learning foreign languages. This knowledge is urgently necessary now, 
and will continue to be so in developing better world understanding and world relations in 
the future. . . .The time has arrived when we, the Anglo-speaking Americans, must recog- 
nize the importance of learning the language of our neighbors to the south if we are to 
understand their life, their culture, and their philosophy. While we acknowledge the fact 
that language alone will not result in complete understanding, we do know that such under- 
standing cannot be fully achieved without the knowledge of the language. It is in this spirit 
that the Los Angeles City School District is initiating a full program of teaching Spanish in 
all the grades of our elementary schools. . . . It is our most earnest desire that pupils, up- 
on the completion of their high school requirements, will have an adequate background 
to speak and understand the Spanish language within the limits of their experience and 
abilities. 

It seems, indeed, very significant to have these statements in support of the 
Spanish program, statements so familiar to foreign language teachers, made 
publicly by the chief administrator of a large school system. But Doctor Kersey, 
at that time, did not tell all of the story. Los Angeles had actually much more 
specific reasons for introducing the teaching of Spanish in its elementary schools. 

We have within our metropolitan area some quarter of a million Spanish- 
speaking Americans, mostly of Mexican origin. We have several daily Spanish 
language newspapers which serve this group. A number of our moving picture 
houses feature Spanish dialogue films. We have innumerable Spanish-speaking 
societies, clubs, and organizations—and we also have social problems resulting 
mostly from misunderstandings and prejudice. 


*A paper read in a Symposium on High-School Spanish at the Thirty-First Annual 
Meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Berkeley, 
California, September 5-7, 1949. 
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Our schools in the past, we must admit, have not always been wise in inter- 
preting this Latin-American group to our community. We have made little 
effort to integrate the best of the cultural heritage of these people into our own 
American culture. On the contrary, in many instances, we have forcefully 
rejected it. In our zeal to have the young people follow the typical American 
pattern of living, we have urged them to cast off their cultural backgrounds. In 
some of our schools, the use of Spanish on the school playgrounds and in the 
washrooms was “‘verboten’” among children of Latin-American origin. While 
it may be argued that there was some justification for our attitude, our reasons 
were not always made clear to these young people. Complexes developed, ten- 
sions and antagonisms were created, and we were faced with an ever increasing 
number of behavior problems. This feeling on the part of the youth was reflected 
in the attitude of the adults toward our schools and toward our community in 
general. To be sure, there were other factors, too, contributing to our social 
tensions. It is necessary to know these facts in order to understand why, in 
evaluating our elementary-school Spanish program, the linguistic achievements, 
as judged by our academic standards, must always be considered secondary in 
importance to the social and psychological results achieved for our community. 

In the summer of 1943, the Los Angeles City and County School Districts 
sponsored a so-called Mexican workshop which was attended by educators, 
social workers, law enforcement officers, and leading citizens, representing Mexi- 
can-American and Anglo-American groups. The purpose of the workshop was to 
discuss and to try to resolve some of the social problems which were troubling 
our community. 

It was at this time that the Elementary School Curriculum Division came for- 
ward with the request that Spanish be taught in all grades in every elementary 
school in the city. There are 318 elementary schools in the Los Angeles School 
District. It has always been a matter of wonder to me that this initial request 
should have come from the elementary-school people rather than from the high- 
school teachers of Spanish, who were, as a matter of fact, very skeptical of the 
whole project, and for the first year or two, they were our severest critics. 

To launch the program, an advisory committee was organized which included 
elementary-school principals, supervisors, and teachers representing each grade 
level of the elementary school. The Spanish program was to reflect the elemen- 
tary-school point of view of education. 

The general objective for the program was to develop an understanding and 
appreciation of the Spanish-speaking Americans, their life, customs and phi- 
losophy, their dignity and worth, and their contributions to world society. The 
more specific objective was to speak correctly, to a limited extent, the language 
of Spanish-speaking Americans, that is, to be able to meet and greet people, to 
speak of daily activities; to give and follow simple directions, to master a simple 
basic vocabulary, to develop accuracy in pronunciation, and to understand simple 
spoken Spanish. 

The first responsibility of the advisory committee was to prepare an Instruc- 
tional Guide for teachers. Since the primary aim was to teach pupils to speak and 
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to understand Spanish, the aural-oral approach was to be used exclusively. 
Pupils were to have no books for the first several years. Thorough mastery of a 
limited number of words and phrases was to be stressed, rather than the acquisi- 
tion of an extensive vocabulary. The vocabulary content chosen for study was 
to be practical and meaningful in the life of the elementary-school pupil. 

Instruction in Spanish was to be integrated with the daily school activities 
and with the normal needs and interests of the child. The music period, the play 
period, or the class in rhythms could offer excellent opportunity for instruction in 
Spanish. 

The vocabulary as outlined in the Instructional Guide, however, is more 
specifically correlated with the social studies units developed for the various 
grades (General Courses of Study for the Elementary Schools). For example, 
on the kindergarten level, where social adjustment to the group is stressed, the 
Spanish vocabulary includes greetings, good-bye’s, and a few expressions of 
courtesy. On the first grade level, the social studies units center around the family 
and the classroom, so we teach Spanish words and phrases pertaining to these 
units. In the second grade, children study community helpers; the Spanish 
vocabulary includes words and phrases about el cartero, el lechero, el bombero, etc. 
The third grade is an interesting level for Spanish. The pupils study the story of 
early Los Angeles. Many Spanish words appear in our social studies books and we 
make the most of this opportunity in the Spanish period. Again, in the sixth grade 
the study of Spanish comes in very naturally when students take up the story 
of Mexico and South America. 

Spanish songs, simple games, conversational bits, and original playlets are 
included in our Instructional Guide at each grade level; these provide drill and 
repetition of vocabulary, while avoiding monotony. 

The over-all vocabulary content of Spanish is very modest; some six hundred 
words and phrases in all. Teachers are free to add words and phrases as need 
arises. Many of our elementary-school teachers were adequately prepared to teach 
this limited vocabulary. No teacher was forced to undertake instruction in 
Spanish until he or she felt secure in so doing. Every teacher, however, was en- 
couraged to make a beginning. 

For those teachers who needed help, a number of aids to learning were provided 
by our Curriculum Division. A set of Spanish records, thirty-two in each set, 
was developed, which includes every word and phrase listed in the Instructional 
Guide. These records, in a measure, insure, for both teachers and pupils, the 
correct Spanish pronunciation of all the phrases taught. They are participation 
records, similar to those used in the army language program during the war. 
Each phrase or sentence is repeated by the student immediately after it is heard. 
Three hundred and fifty sets of these records were distributed to the 318 elemen- 
tary schools of the city. To provide for further practice and drill, the Audio- 
Visual Section prepared innumerable mounted study prints or pictures. These, 
too, were distributed to the schools. 

Following repetition with records and practice with study prints, teachers are 
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encouraged to use the Spanish words and phrases in dialogues with the children, 
and in simple dramatizations, always lending variety and play to the Spanish 
period. Vocabulary drill games and playlets are available in the lending library. 
With younger children, boxes of plastic or wooden objects are being used; there 
are barnyard animals, dolls representing members of the family, furniture, 
table settings, and fruits and vegetables. Records are now in the process of be- 
ing made which will contain all the songs included in the Instructional Guide. 
Other aids to learning are constantly being developed. 

The implementation of this extensive program in our large school system is a 
magnificent chapter in Los Angeles school history. It necessitated not only the 
preparation of instructional materials and teaching aids, but also the organiza- 
tion of an extensive and continuous program of in-service training. Surveys 
were made, leaders in each school were chosen, Spanish teachers in the junior 
and senior high schools were asked to volunteer their services, after-school and 
evening Spanish classes were organized, and special adult education classes were 
scheduled. Even the colleges in our community cooperated by offering special 
classes in Spanish designed to help elementary-school teachers with their specific 
needs. Thousands of teachers registered in Spanish classes. This enthusiasm for 
the study of Spanish on the part of elementary-school teachers has continued 
to the present. Late afternoon and evening classes are still reporting large en- 
rollments. 

Our elementary-school Spanish program was viewed from its inception as a 
slow moving, consistently sustained program of instruction. There are still 
some teachers who are not ready or perhaps not willing to take part in the pro- 
gram; but by and large, it may be said that all children leaving elementary schools 
today have been exposed to Spanish at several levels during their elementary 
school experience. One thing is certain: all children enjoy their Spanish period. 
The motto for our program is “Spanish can be fun,” and this motto pervades 
all Spanish instruction. 

Our program, from the beginning, received unanimous public approval. Not 
infrequently our boys and girls of Latin-American origin are asked to help or 
to take the lead during a Spanish period. Thus, they feel they are being accorded 
status and recognition. Antagonisms are disappearing and a greatly improved 
spirit of cooperation is reported by teachers and principals. The enthusiastic 
response of both pupils and parents has exceeded our fondest hopes. 

This experience with the elementary-school Spanish program should have 
significant implications for teachers of Spanish in the high schools. A high- 
school program of Spanish must be so planned and so organized as to make 
the study of Spanish accessible to all students who may be interested and 
may want to try it. All children can achieve varying degrees of success in the 
study of Spanish, even as they do in other school subjects, dependent on their 
capacities, interests, and effort. 

The students today who are attracted to a Spanish class will not necessarily 
be language majors bent on becoming Spanish teachers; they may not even be 
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academic students fulfilling college entrance requirements,. which generally ex- 
plains ninety per cent of the students in our Spanish classes. Many of our stu- 
dents today will be simply folks interested in learning to speak and to under- 
stand Spanish. I believe one young junior high-school negro boy summed it up 
rather well. When asked why he was studying Spanish, he said, ‘Well, all my 
Mexican boy friends on our block talk Spanish when we get together. I want to 
learn it, too, so I can talk their language with them.” 

What shall we do with these young hopefuls who enter our classes? The interest 
is there. Are we going to capitalize on it? Foreign language to be enjoyed cannot 
be put into a strait jacket. In learning a foreign language, we are acquiring a skill 
with which to communicate ideas. These must be ideas meaningful to the student 
who communicates them. Much of what we used to consider as a “must” in our 
first two years of a high-school course of study, we shall have to relegate to the 
third and even the fourth year of Spanish. The two-year program must be 
planned to take care of both the academic and the non-academic students. More 
emphasis will have to be placed on learning by repetition and by rote. By the 
way, students aren’t half as bored by repetition as are the teachers. The analytical 
grammar approach will have no place in this new two-year course. Grammatical 
concepts will be explained and studied only when functionally necessary. Many 
grammatical forms will be learned as vocabulary, through usage. The expression 
“me gusta”’ or ‘me gustan”’ is quite as easy to learn in the second or third grade 
of the elementary school as “el libro,’’ and perhaps much more useful in making 
conversation. After teaching the command ‘vaya Ud. a la puerta,” it is quite 
possible to include the request ‘‘quiero que vaya a la puerta” without explaining 
the subjunctive involved. Use and use alone will dictate the choice of content, 
as it did in our Instructional Guide for Elementary School Spanish. 

Many and varied opportunities will have to be provided for speaking and 
hearing the language. This approach to language learning, of course, requires 
more time and greater continuity in the student’s school years. This fact is being 
recognized by language teachers in many school systems throughout our country. 
In a recent report on foreign language study in the New York City schools, it 
is suggested that foreign language be extended downward and upward, that is, 
that foreign language be begun in the seventh grade and continued through the 
fourth year of high school with perhaps two or three periods a week in the last 
two years. Unfortunately, other school subjects are competing for school time, 
and unless we can prove our worth, unless we can give our students what they 
expect to get out of a language class, we can expect no support from school 
authorities or from the public. We must learn to meet immediate goals in our 
language classes. Only by so doing will students achieve future goals. 

Today we have a rare opportunity. The interest is there; the incentive is pres- 
ent. Private schools unhampered by college entrance requirements are capitaliz- 
ing on the times. They are giving the student what the student wants. Surely 
we can do as much. If we fail to meet the challenge, we may never have another 
chance. 
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RECOGNITION OF HIGH-SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES* 


D. Lincotn CANFIELD 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 


The question of what phases of language work to emphasize in high-school 
teaching, the matter of the recognition of limitations imposed by conditions 
which prevail in public school systems, the question of the articulation of second- 
ary-school subject matter and methods with those of the colleges and the recogni- 
tion of achievement in language work at the high-school level are all aspects of 
a topic that we might designate as “Recognition of High-School Scholarship in 
Foreign Languages.’’ And while we spend time searching for “objectives” and 
“functions” and “disciplines,” we should recall the old Spanish saying, ‘El 
amor no se busca, ya est4,” which at first may seem nonsensical but which has a 
measure of profound philosophy. “El amor ya est4” in the sense that the apti- 
tudes and interests of the students, the nature of the high-school curriculum 
with relation to the college and also as a terminal course of study should be 
determining factors to a greater extent than they generally are. While we look 
elsewhere for solutions, many of the conditions of the high-school situation make 
it a “natural” for language training. 

So often the secondary schools find themselves attempting the same program 
that colleges normally present and the colleges in turn devise exemption and 
placement tests based on what they themselves might give. Perhaps our entire 
program could be materially strengthened by a timely recognition and definition 
of functions on the part of both groups of teachers. Perhaps an attempted defi- 
nition of scholarship in our general area will help us recognize our failings as well 
as the unusual opportunities that are ours. 

Scholarship is not a thing nor even an attainment. It is a process—an attitude— 
of learning which we share with the student. I believe that this attitude has three 
principal attributes: humility, integrity and authenticity. 

Arrogance has no place in any teacher, nor has assumed superiority or vindic- 
tiveness. We learn as we teach and may thus inspire learning. On the other side 
of that desk are potentially greater and better people. 

Integrity is a companion of this humility. Let’s not sacrifice it to expediency 
under the pressure from parents, or through the influence of petty politics, or 
even guided by our own selfish interests. 

Authenticity is in turn a derivative of integrity. Under the pressures of mass- 
education attitudes and of the mass-man concept of our time, we sometimes find 
ourselves dedicating our efforts to mediocrity. We too often think in terms of 
media, reports, averages, lines, window shades, and bells! All of these “leveling” 


*A paper read in a Symposium on High-School Spanish at the Thirty-First Annual 
Meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Berkeley, 
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devices make us less professional although perhaps more “educational.’’ Ortega 
y Gasset once wrote that in our country “‘ser diferente es indecente,”’ and we 
do find ourselves struggling in order not to be “indecente’’: everyone must fall 
into a notch in our preconceived grading system. Our standards of performance 
are thus guided by means and media. 

With the three characteristics of scholarship: humility, integrity, and authen- 
ticity in mind, let’s look at the application of the process or attitude to the teach- 
ing and learning of a second language at the high-school level, with the work 
considered both as terminal and as college preparatory, and with consideration 
of the abilities and aptitudes—and even interests—of high-school students. 
The motivation of the high-school student will probably correspond to his feel- 
ing that he is getting something that is vital and that is an end in itself, not just 
an exercise to keep him occupied. High school is the place for the development of 
a sense of linguistic accomplishment, of a “feel” for the foreign language—the 
spoken language—and for the “rasgos caracteristicos” of the culture pattern 
that it represents. College is the place for the courses on the finer points of 
grammar and composition, for surveys and analyses of literature, philosophy, 
and philology. College faculties have been trained in these specialties, and gener- 
ally speaking, college students have more and better intellectual curiosity. The 
high-school student who goes to college trained in foreign language in such a way 
that he can understand basic spoken language and can express himself fairly 
easily within the realm of the basic lexical elements is in a position to enter the 
realm of philology and literature with much more sense of “having been there” 
than the student who knows his grammar but does not understand or speak the 
foreign language and who may not appreciate the fundamental aspects of the 
culture pattern involved. We should recognize, then, the “oral approach” func- 
tion of the high school in the language-training program of a student who may 
continue the language in college. We should recognize this period of his experi- 
ence as the very time at which language proficiency can best be achieved through 
fairly intensive oral work in prescribed areas of human interest. 

There is another important part that the high school can logically play in the 
language-training program. Oral training and experience in a foreign language is 
a terminal course in itself. It can and should be a study in language as a universal 
phenomenon. It should be a part of what is now called general education. Span- 
ish, for instance, is a very good illustration of the fundamental device of repre- 
senting pronunciation by means of spelling. A student who actually learns Span- 
ish pronunciation, spelling, and accentuation has been introduced, through a 
living language, to this basic concept and process, which is not too well shown in 
English. He can henceforth deal with foreign words of many sources with a much 
better perspective and a feeling that “he has been there.”’ In the same way one 
who has studied French has seen the origin of thousands of words of his own 
language. He learns to respect historical continuity with living evidence. 

The plea, then, is for solid scholarship at the high-school level which can be 
recognized as a base on which to build in college and which at the same time can 
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be a unit of vital importance as a terminal course if the student does not go to 
college. 

It seems to me that it is up to this largest of the associations of teachers of a 
foreign language to recognize as a group the advocacy of really basic training at 
the high-school level. It is also our function to recommend that colleges and uni- 
versities demonstrate their wishes for this sort of experience at the lower level by 
giving oral-aural placement and exemption examinations. In other words, it is 
the function of this group to demand better articulation than has existed in the 
past between the language programs at the two levels. 

The final phase of this recognition of high-school scholarship in foreign languages 
is the recognition of the achievement of the outstanding student—recognition on 
a national scale. The American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
has gone on record as being willing to sponsor an honors society for excellence 
in Spanish at the high-school level. In the state of Florida organizations of this 
kind have been formed and membership has been given to outstanding students. 
It is hoped that the AATSP will undertake the responsibility of formulating 
standards of achievement which might be adopted nationally and that it will 
also undertake through Executive Council recommendation the formation of 
chapters in all parts of the country. 

As Miguel de Unamuno has pointed out, faith is actually ‘(poder creador.”’ 
Actually, then, we shall never be able to recognize anything constructive in our 
realm of activity unless we are first ready to create it in order to contemplate it. 
Recognition of high-school scholarship to us means the will to be able to find an 
attitude of which we can be proud. “El amor no se busca, ya esté.”’ 


SHOW YOUR FAITH IN OUR ASSOCIATION AND YOUR AP- 
PRECIATION OF ITS SERVICES BY BECOMING A SUSTAINING 
MEMBER (FEE, TEN DOLLARS OR MORE), WHICH GIVES YOU 
THE PRIVILEGE OF A GIFT MEMBERSHIP. 


THE PROBLEM OF ANDEAN VOCABULARY* 


Marcaret M. Ramos 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama 


For the student of Spanish American literature, the problem of Andean vo- 
cabulary bulks large. My recent study of fourteen novels and two collections of 
short stories of the Andean region has pointed up the difficulties that foreigners, 
—and, no doubt, natives—encounter in reading literature from this region. 
The works investigated were by Peruvian, Ecuadorean, and Bolivian writers 
and all dealt with some aspect of the life of the Andean Indian. All told, in the 
sixteen volumes read, there were some five hundred items not included either 
in the latest (1947) Spanish Academy Dictionary or in the second edition of 
Malaret (1) or in Santamaria (2). 

_ Tam of course aware that for some time to come there will be no dictionary 

that will contain all the vast number of words of Spanish America. Both Santa- 
maria (3) and Malaret (4) have made clear the fact that their dictionaries are 
incomplete and will have to be revised to include other terms as they qualify 
for entry. A dictionary of the two or three Indian languages most frequently 
used with their Spanish equivalent has been suggested as a partial solution to 
the problem since it cannot be expected that Malaret or Santamaria should 
be interested in making dictionaries primarily of Indian words. It was since our 
own list was compiled in 1946 that the 1946 edition of Malaret’s dictionary ap- 
peared; it includes thirty-four of our words. It is not inconceivable that many 
more will be added to future editions. In the meantime, the problem of reading 
the fiction of the Andean region with understanding remains, and it is to this 
point that the present brief study is directed. It is clear that some of the words 
we shall offer may not be Americanisms by rigid definition of the term. The 
reader will, we hope, bear with our inability occasionally to determine just what 
an Americanism is. 

The items of our list of five hundred may be categorized as 1) coined words 
2) customs items, 3) animals, 4) articles of clothing, 5) work and workers, 6) 
buildings and furniture, 7) rare diminutives or augmentatives, 8) familiar words 
with unusual application, 9) amusements and diversions, 10) variant spellings, 
11) geographical names, 12) Indian expressions, 13) superstitions, 14) trees, 
shrubs and plants, 15) foods and drinks. The number of words under these 
categories varies widely, with coined words and animal words numbering some 
sixty items each. The originality of the authors would account for the coining 
of many interesting forms, and the nature of the novels, which deal with people 
living in villages or remote country areas keenly aware of their natural sur- 
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roundings, would explain the frequent mention of birds and animals and their 
influence on the life of the Indian. 

Among the coined words appear a number of verbs whose invention seems to 
fill a need. The meaning is often obvious. A few such verbs are carajear, to utter 
carajo; chirapear, to drizzle, formed on chirapa, weather with a mixture of rain and 
sun; esguinzarse, a verbal formation on esguince, hence to elude, to twist away; 
lisotear, to act ‘fresh,’ formed on the adjective liso which is used in Peru and 
Costa Rica to refer to a shameless fellow(5); tuntunear, to beat drums with the 
sound of tun-tun; ustear, to address with the formal usage, usted. Some of the 
nouns of this group clarify themselves with scrutiny and consideration of the 
context in which they appear. Arribismo (also spelled arrivismo in the same novel) 
appears to mean arrogance, snobbishness. The small-town doctor “no podia es- 
conder un arribismo exacerbado. Soltero y bailarin, tenia locas por él a las 
muchachas del lugar” (6). Rijosidad, savagery, formed on the noun rijo, which 
means lust, sensuality. Almacenamiento is the act of storing away provisions in 
the almacén or other safe place. Carteador is the one who, for a price, writes letters 
for the illiterate Indian soldier. Machismo, a formation on macho, means masculin- 
ity. However, the meaning of macho “‘no indica precisamente sexo, con relacién 
a plantas y a cosas, sino superioridad en tamajfio, condicién, fuerza ... Dicese 
del hombre de muchas y grandes energias, o muy valiente, o de mucho cardcter” 
(7). Pololeo means gallantries; in Chile and Ecuador a polola is a muchacha co- 
queta. Pololo is also an Araucanian name of an insect that buzzes as it flies; the 
connotation carries over picturesquely to the coined word. Novenante leaves an 
aura of doubt as to the exact meaning. A noun, it is an obvious formation on 
novena and from the context would lead one to think it is a newcomer to a town, 
one whose stay will be short, nine days or so. Adjectives among these coined 
words are colorful. Feérico, formed on the French word fée, means fairylike or 
beyond the imagination in luxury. Almizcloso is from the noun almizcle, “una 
sustancia pestifera, grasa y untuosa al tacto, que algunos cuadrtipedos expulsan 
de una bolsa o glandula colocada bajo la piel, en la regién préxima a la cola, en 
el lomo o en la barriga’”’ (8). Clasisto is of the classes, or conscious of class. “El 
posefa ... una conciencia clasista” (9). Chivisto, ravenous, as goats (chivos) might 
eat. ‘‘...al hambre chivista de los guaguas tiernos”’ (10). Tintineante defines itself 
in the phrase “monedas tintineantes,” clinking coins (11). 

The heading of the category customs and beliefs is used here rather broadly. 
The words will serve, however, to give a glimpse of one phase of the problem. 
To cure the sick in body and sometimes in mind, there is the kolliri, or collasiri 
or jampiri. All three words appear to mean quack doctor or perhaps medicine 
man. A young couple is formally betrothed by a ceremony called the jichi. A 
parent of the prospective groom carries coca leaves to the bride’s home as an 
offering. If her parents accept and chew them, his candidacy is successful and 
the young people imitate the parents in the ceremonial chewing as a sign of 
acceptance of each other and of their coming parenthood. The custom of bathing 
the dead for the journey to eternity is the jachymayshay. Although the verb 
cainar is listed in one glossary as “pasar el dia” (12), its meaning proves to be 
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broader than an English translation of the definition. In one situation, the young 
Indian says, as he brings his new wife to their hut, “Aqui... aqui hemos de 
cainar toda la vida” (13). In another situation, when the children question an 
order from the mother to move to another location, then say “‘¢Para qué, pes, 
mam4? ¢Para qué?” And she replies “Para cainar en la noche, pes!”’ (14). The 
gleaning of grain, from which the Indian hopes to increase his meager store, is 
the chugchi and the gleaner is the chugchidor. The chugchi may refer also to a 
ration of grain given to the Indians by the pairén. A sansa is a human head, re- 
duced in size by certain Indians of the Amazon selvas, which are used as trophies 
or ornaments of dress. The adjective carishina is defined by Jorge Icaza as 
‘mujer como hombre. Con el atrevimiento sexual de los hombres,” together with 
the corresponding noun “carishineria—emocién que experimenta la carishina 
cuando desea sexualmente” (15). The most unexpected use of the word is found 
in a conversation among Indians discussing the religious shortcomings of the 
patrén. ‘Ni a misa siquiera viene los domingos. Nunca se ve por la casa de Taita 
Dios.—Pero por el curato si, pes—Carishina Mama Virgen, no... Jajajay.— 
No diga eso, vecina’”’ (16). j 

Since the scene of some of the novels and stories is the region around Lake 
Titicaca, many of the birds among the thirty-three found are aquatic. Such are 
the choka (also spelled choca), huallata, kefiokeya, keulla, limanu, macamaca, 
mariquifia, miji and pana. Others are distinguished merely by their song or call. 
Some names are onomatopoeic and could easily be confined to small areas, or 
to a single village. The yaka-yaka, the quienquien, and the pucu-pucu “‘de llanto 
tragico ... cuyos graznidos semejan gritos humanos de desesperada amargura’”’ 
(17), the liclic, leke-leke (also spelled lequeleque) and ayaymama are typical. The 
sad, sweet note of the naupachisca could not be distinguished from those of the 
Inca flute. At nightfall one hears “la risa estridente de los acagllos”’ (18). The 
alkamiri puts forth “‘su ligubre chirrido” (19). In the Amazon valley is found the 
huancavi, a rare bird “valeroso cazador de viboras” (20). The coriquinga, of 
black and white feathers, contributed to the magnificence of the Inca head- 
dress. The lack of recognized form in the spelling and the difficulty of reproducing 
some Indian sounds by phonetics give to some words a quicksilver quality. The 
ear of the author has determined the spelling. Regional peculiarities are probably 
responsible for the varied forms for dog, for instance. Ciro Alegria uses alco (21), 
Abraham Valdelomar writes aljo (22), Emilio Romero spells the word allcko (23), 
while Jorge Icaza speaks of the ashco as “perro de indio”’ (24). Fish played an 
important part in the food of the Indian who inhabited the region where it was 
available, so there appear in the novels read several kinds, doubtless called by 
their popular name. The kesi, “de vientre blanco y lomo azulado, el mantu 
sabroso, el suche agil y espinoso, pero de carne deliciosa, el hispi y el inttil cha- 
jana” (25). An Indian speaks of catching and eating a boqguinada. The umantu 
(also called umanto) abounds in Lake Titicaca. Ciro Alegria describes gracefully 
a variety of deer called ‘‘pullohuacra que se distingue por marchar tras el venado 
mas viejo, que hace de guia” (26). The sacred animal of the Inca monarch was 
the napa, a small white vicufia which went before him in processions and marches. 
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Under the category of clothing are not only articles worn by the pre-Columbian 
Indian, but some belonging to the modern dress of both Indians and whites. 
On the shoulders of a young woman “‘la listada fachalina . . . ondeaba al viento 
frio’’ (27). The woolen caps pulled on over the coarse, black hair of certain 
Bolivian Indians are llujchos. In the same country a mantilla may be a phulla, 
while in Chile a thick woolen poncho is called a pullo (variant of puyo), a defini- 
tion given by Santamaria. The paku of the ancient Inca Indian was made of 
gold or other material, was circular in form, and was given a velvety surface by 
having fine feathers of brilliantly colored birds woven through it. On the back 
of the paku a plug was affixed which fitted into a hole in the ear lobe. The paku 
was sometimes large enough to cover a large portion of the cheek. The cloth woven 
by the virgins of the sun, the loveliest of the Inca maidens dedicated to work of 
the temple and to the service of the Inca, was the combi (also spelled cumbi). 
It is reputed to have been of extraordinary beauty and richness, and was used 
to make tunics for the Inca. 

Under the category of work and workers, the coca industry produces several 
terms of interest. The temple is the portion of a man’s property used for cultivat- 
ing coca bushes. The region is described as templino, or hot region. At picking 
time a pullo is placed on the ground to catch falling leaves. A humble household 
tool, a tube of cane or metal to blow through to revive a lagging fire, is a fucunero. 
One sees it as a corruption of fogén with the addition of the ero ending of agency. 

Throughout the Inca empire a network of roads was maintained. Erected at 
scattered points and where need would be greatest were large shelters where the 
army might rest. Such a place was called a tampu. (The word is in Malaret as 
tambo.) Pilgrims or travelers might have found shelter in similar structures which 
were known as the horpaguasi (variant spelling, corpaguasi). The great temple 
of the sun, in the sacred city of Cuzco, when the Incas were at the height of their 
powerful empire, was commonly called the coricancha. However, the name may 
also be found written Kcori Kancha. In the quero some of the best art produced by 
the Inca is found. It is a vase of clay or wood designed and executed with skill 
and imagination. Today the Indian may refer to his shacta as his village or his 
house. In the latter there is usually a bench near the door, joined to the wall of 
the house. It is the patajati, which serves as a bed when covered by a kesana, 
a mat woven of reeds or cat-tails. 

The diminutive and augmentative endings are varied in the Spanish of the 
Indian or of the cholo. Ciro Alegria makes frequent use of ‘enque’ as an aug- 
mentative. In the mouth of an old Indian raconteur a story of king Solomon is 
being told. ‘‘El pobre ya no podfa vivir. Hasta quiun dfa se liocurrié dir a pedile 
consejo ondel rey Salomén. Yeste rey era pue sabio, pero bien sabienque’’ (28). 
A strong and skillful swimmer is a nadadorenque. A fugitive from justice “tenia 
un hambrenque” (29). The same author has old don Matfas, wise in the ways of 
beasts, say, “algunas hay tan sabitotas . . . que tiran pal rio apenitas bajel jinete”’ 
(30). The tendency to pronounce a ‘u’ for ‘o,’ a common phenomenon, brings 
about bunitiquita, pretty litile thing. 

The war of El Gran Chaco brought to arms under pressure a number of young 
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men who used extreme measures to render themselves unfit for military service. 
A self inflicted wound was enough. With the gun in the right hand, it was the 
left arm or leg or foot that was wounded and thus it was not with honor that one 
was known as an izquierdista. Wine or other drink that has been diluted is re- 
bajado. Treintaiuno is a stew made of the viscera of animals. If one tried to drive 
in some Spanish American cities with the cornetin out of order, he would find 
himself breaking the law requiring the horn to be sounded at each intersection. 

It would be expected that dancing should take a prominent place in the diver- 
sions of the Indian. Skins of animals are often used as costumes for the dancers. 
Among the dancers we find sicuris, quenaquenas (variant spelling kenakenas, also 
quenachos), kenalis, and taki kolli. The musicians are phusipijas who, “‘encorvados 
sobre sus flautas enormes y gruesas lanzan notas bajas, hondas y patéticas, en 
que parece exhalarse la cruel pesadumbre de la raza” (31). Today a little girl’s 
doll is a chiguagua. The unshe is a carnival festivity in the form of a tree decorated 
with fruits, handkerchiefs, and other small gifts. Couples dance about it, and 
after the pairings off, one man is always left without a partner. In such a plight, 
he must take a hatchet blow at the tree. Eventually it falls with a resultant 
scramble for prizes. 

It is, no doubt, inevitable that some of the Indian words of our list are those 
used by persons who can neither read nor write, since the Indian is almost always 
illiterate. There is the possibility that some of the variations in spelling from one 
novel to another may be typographical errors. Again, most of the novelists of 
the Andean region are not professional linguists and hence, no doubt, include 
terms that are incorrect, just as our American novelists occasionally use foreign 
terms that are misspelled through the writer’s ignorance. Thus caquézxico, an 
adjective, is presumed to be caquéctico; erupto is used for eructo; enkhenado for 
enquinado. Icaza writes carreo for careo. The language of the Incas is referred 
to as quichua, quechua, keshua, keshwa, or keswa. Probana is used for probanza; 
shunsho is a corruption of sonso or zonzo. The native sandal of the Indian, the 
ojota, may be spoken of as the oshoto or ollota. Kipu (a bunch of knotted cords of 
varied colors used by the Indians to convey messages from one part of the country 
to another) may be spelled quipo. 

The geographical name Copacabana is, strangely enough, from the Aymara 
language and names a peninsula on the shore of Lake Titicaca. “Copa. . . sig- 
nifica piedra preciosa y cabana, corrupcién de caguana, lugar en donde se puede 
ver. ‘Piedra hermosa desde donde se ve’ porque desde la peninsula se mira la 
isla del Sol’”’ (32). Sentences in the Indian tongue are usually given in Spanish 
translation by the novelist, single Indian words are occasionally translated. A 
term of scorn referring to an Indian is the adjective rosco. The Indians call the 
white man misti. A white or half-breed may be a misho or yokalla. One suspects 
that manavali, worthless, worthy of scorn, came from mds no vale. Superstitions 
abound among the illiterate Indians. They give names to evil spirits who take 
the imaginary shape of dwarfs, or a man with one human foot and one of a goat 
or a deer, or even of the devil himself. The witches and soothsayers, known as 
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yatiris, pakcos, or uillkas, do their part in keeping alive the fears and supersti- 
tions. 

Terms having to do with flora are frequent. In the mouth of the humble folk 
many plants and trees have a popular name. Consider, for example, ufiegato, a 
thorny plant, which comes from ufia de gato. Most of the terms are, however, 
Indian rather than Spanish. The supiquegua and huarajo are herbs used for 
medicines. One can picture the appearance of the ishguil from a statement of 
one of its uses. “‘A las mocitas de dedos tardos para hacer girar el huso y extraer 
un hilo parejo del copo de lana, las madres les azotaban las manos con varillas 
espinudas de ishguil hasta hacerles sangre. iSanto remedio de la plantita mara- 
villosa! Las volvia hilanderas finas” (33). 

In the matter of food, often no more than a general idea can be arrived at. 
However, four stews, cushal, pusunes, runaucho, and shinte are rather well de- 
fined as to content but not to the manner of preparation. Pjazankjalla, surpris- 
ingly enough, is popped corn “exactamente igual al que se vende confitado en 
los Estados Unidos” (34). Alcohol is produced from various foods and is finally 
served in a canelazo, cinzano, or tejti. 

In conclusion, the problem of Andean vocabulary remains a difficult one. It 
would be unreasonable to expect any dictionary of Americanisms to contain all 
the terms used by the Indians of the Andean region, and from some time to 
come the reader interested in this fiction will find it hard to read with complete 
understanding. 
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BY-PRODUCTS OF A STUDY OF PANAMANIAN 
FOLK SPEECH* 


Srantey L. Rose 
University of California at Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California 


Since Vasco Niifiez de Balboa gazed upon the Pacific from a peak in Darien in 
September, 1513, the isthmus of Panama has always been a vital point in world 
communications. The convenience of the land route between the oceans has 
brought many visitors. Merchants came to trade with the galleons at Portobelo. 
The discovery of gold in California brought throngs of adventurers and with them 
a trans-isthmian railroad. With the twentieth century came the construction of 
an interoceanic canal which has further enhanced Panama’s position on the 
world’s trade routes. 

These events have left their stamp upon the spoken language of the isthmus. 
Panama began to acquire a cosmopolitan complexion with the stampede of gold 
seekers across the isthmus to California in the 1850’s. Construction work on the 
canal, first by the French and later by North Americans, brought Europeans, 
West Indian Negroes, East Indians, Orientals, and North Americans, thus form- 
ing a society of many facets. Spanish, the nominal and official language of the 
Republic of Panama, hasbeen placed in contact with a variety of dissimilar tongues. 
Of these, English has exerted the greatest influence, due to the continuous prox- 
imity of English-speaking North Americans and West Indian Negroes in the 
adjacent Canal Zone. 

In the spoken language of the cities of Panama and Colon, situated at the 
termini of the canal, words of English origin have long since found their place. 
Although other realms of human activity are rapidly being invaded, terms con- 
nected with the fields of sports and mechanics (here meaning the automobile) 
have made the most headway. No attempt is made to translate into Spanish 
terms such as cloch, cranquéi, mofle, rin, esprin, revoch, bompe, breque, flat, or 
most such words which do not possess cognates in Spanish. The English terms 
are merely adapted to the Spanish phonetic system. The same holds true for 
the jargons of the various sports. 

Some P ians have expressed concern about preserving the quality of 
their Spanish Gil Blas Tejeira, writing under the pseudonym of Esplandidn 
in La Nacién November 12, 1945, illustrates the nature of the problem with the 
following sample of Panamanian speech: “El caballo fué ‘escrachado’ cuando ya 
yo habia comprado dos ‘tiquetes’.” Tejeira places some of the blame on local 
newspapers for their hasty translations from English into Spanish, thus allowing 
the appearance of such expressions as guerra viciosa for vicious war and aplica- 


*A paper read at the Thirty-First Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
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ciones instead of solicitudes as a translation for the English word applications. 
The seriousness of the problem has even received official recognition. A president 
of nationalistic tendencies of a decade ago was instrumental in causing to be 
enacted a law requiring correct Spanish to be used in advertising billboards 
while restricting the use of other languages. The law has been almost forgotten 
and has never been effectively enforced. 

The lack of inventiveness of the Panamanians in part explains the problem. 
When he cannot readily recall the appropriate name of an object or if he wishes 
to describe an unpleasant or annoying state of affairs, the speaker draws upon 
his favorite term la vaina, which may be translated as molestia, fastidio, or 
cualquier cosa. Tejeira cites the following examples among others: ““Pasame ac& 
esa vaina. ... Le echaron su Vaina al presidente.” 

Not all portions of the isthmus have been regularly traversed by streams of 
interoceanic travelers. Unlike the urban cosmopolitan centers of Panama and 
Colon, the provincias centrales, Coclé, Herrera, Los Santos, and Veraguas, lying 
from seventy to one hundred fifty miles to the west of the canal, have until 
recently been shielded to a considerable extent from the speech of outsiders. 
Consequently its language contains fewer anglicisms, while the vaina of the 
capital here becomes a vainica. 

Aside from the practice of seseo and yeismo, which are common to many re- 
gions of America, the Spanish of these four provinces has several pronounced 

its which are roughly as follows: 1. In final position in a syllable or in a word 

and r are commonly confused and undergo various phonetic changes. 2. Aspira- 
tion persists in those words which formerly possessed an initial aspirate h. 3. In 
final position in a syllable or word s or z is pronounced as a slight aspiration. 
4. In rural areas vos is used as a second person singular nominative pronoun. 
Forms corresponding to ti are used for the other cases. The correct second person 
plural verb form is used with vos and occasionally with ti where the latter has 
replaced it. 5. Americanisms of Antillean origin are more numerous than those 
derived from other indigenous American sources. 

The speech of the central provinces has a number of characteristics in common 
with the Spanish of the Antilles, the use of the voseo, however, being a notable 
exception. In general the flavor of the speech is quite rural, reflecting the absence 
of any urban centers in the area. Until within the past two decades there have 
been only rough, muddy roads and occasional boats as communications with the 
capital. The climate and soil exist in such a favorable combination that food is 
obtainable with a minimum of effort. Economic development of the region has 
been neglected because of rosier commercial prospects in the cities of Panama and 
Colon. The central provinces have been forced torely largely upon their own physi- 
cal and intellectual resources. 

Closely allied with the study of speech is a consideration of folk beliefs. The 
jungles and llanos are inhabited by a variety of spirits, some harmful, others 
merely frightening, but nevertheless real to those who live in rural communities. 
In the evening country people gather spontaneously on the village llano, without 
benefit of lights, with red tips of cigarros glowing against the night. There the 
latest bits of news are related, along with Fulano’s account of how he was fright- 
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ened by the cilampa, a nocturnal spirit seen as a slender white cloud. Children 
comment on the latest appearance of the duendes, spirits which appear as beauti- 
ful children and are visible only to the youngest generation. The song of the 
pavita de tierra, a bird frequently heard yet never seen, announces a change in the 
weather. 

The folk spirit most generally observed by country people is la tulivieja. God 
once gave a child to this beautiful woman but for some unexplained reason she 
killed it. God then punished her by condemning her to wander over the earth 
looking for her child. The tulivieja frequents places where children are crying, 
as when a mother leaves her child ina hammock while she goes about her house- 
work. The spirit finds her food at night along creeks and streams where she is 
heard wailing and crying. Her footprints are seen there by the country folk. She 
is a woman without a face, with twisted dishevelled locks. Her feet are malformed 
in that the position of heel and toes are reversed. Her footprints thus give the 
impression that she walks backward. One can cause her to cease her cries by 
saying: “i Marfa, te acuerdas del bien que perdiste!’’ In the province of Los 
Santos this spirit is known as la tepesa. Because of her evil deed God is reputed to 
have said to her “‘te pesa,”’ thus giving her this name. 

The element of traditional entertainment is also closely allied with the study 
of folk speech. Ready-made entertainment has been slow to appear in the central 
provinces except in the moving pictures shown in the larger towns. In rural areas 
and villages the Spanish tradition is still strong. 

At rural velorios, riddles serve as entertainment to lighten the solemnity of the 
occasion. Evening sessions on the llano are also frequently devoted to an exchange 
of riddles. The latter do not go far beyond the limited range of experience of 
country life or of its language. Usually such sessions begin with some of the more 
easy riddles, nearly always in verse with fairly obvious clues leading to a normal 
conclusion: 


En alto vive, Soy enemiga del sol Sin mi no existe sefior. 

En alto mora, Y en mi brillan muchos so- Estoy en medio del afio. 

En alto teje les. Me hallo siempre entre los 

La tejedora. Y a pesar de tantas luces nifios 

(La arafia) Me iluminan con faroles. Y a la punta de un castafio. 
(La noche) (La letra fi) 


The majority concern domestic items of everyday country life. The clues 


given are often contradictory and at times seemingly indicate something far 
more pretentious than the actual answer: 


Vengo de padres cantores Pino sobre pino, 
Aunque yo no soy cantor, Sobre pino lino, 
Vestido de habitos blancos Sobre lino flores 

Y amarillo el corazén. Y alrededor amores. 
(El huevo) (La mesa) 

Fui a la plaza, Cuatro andantes, 
Compré una bella. Cuatro mamantes, 
La llevé a casa Un espantamoscas 
Y lloré con ella. Y dos apuntantes. 


(La cebolla) (La vaca) 
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Occasionally, but not often, there is an example of homely philosophy: 


éQué ser4/Lo que en el mundo no habr&? (El remedio para la muerte). Una red muy bien 
tejida/Cuyos nudos no se ven./En esta red de pescar/Unos claman por salir/Y otros claman 
por entrar (El matrimonio). 


More difficult to answer are the riddle questions in which the listener must 
already know the correct answer or darse por vencido. The clues are without fail 
deceptive and may even be disregarded in arriving at the answer. Some are 
definitely satiric in nature: 


é€En qué se parecen los militares al kerosin? En que se venden por galones. ¢En qué se 
parece un policia a un arcoiris? En que aparece después de la tormenta. ¢Qué es lo que 
hace la res apenas sale el sol? La sombra. ¢Cudl es el animal que camina con las patas en 
la cabeza? El piojo. 


The humor here is unsophisticated by North American standards but it does 
satisfy the audience. It apparently does not wear thin with constant repetition 
and there is no particular demand for variety. Such an audience would be an 
ideal one for our radio gagsters. 

In the conduct of field work in Panama an acquaintance with popular and tradi- 
tional material proved of inestimable value. First, it indicated a sympathetic 
interest in the informant and his surroundings and served tc put him at his ease. 
In a rural culture such as that of the central provinces where the folk element 
plays an important role such material had the further advantage of being uni- 
versally known. 

Its greatest contribution was in forming the necessary background against 
which to place the linguistic study. Traditional elements play a considerable role 
in the life of these provinces and an appreciation of them was necessary in order 
to evaluate the results obtained from an investigation of the speech. 

Thus the by-products obtained from a dialect study, although contributory, 
often contain material as interesting and revealing in related realms as the pri- 
mary aim of the investigation. Because his subject touches upon broad phases of 
human activity the student of linguistics needs to employ all available means at 
his command to solve his problems. Traditional and popular phases of a 
culture are but a few of the servants that can aid him. 
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ENFOQUES: 
DE ESPANA A LA AMERICA HISPANA* 


Cartos Garcfa-PRADA 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


Me han invitado a hablar aqui del aparente desvio de muchos escolares que 
muestran ahora mayor interés en las cosas hispanoamericanas que en las es- 
pafiolas. ¢Por qué tan honrosa invitacién? O mejor dicho, ¢por qué tan obligante 
intimacién? . . . No lo sé, pero supongo que algunos desean conocer mi posicién 
ante el fenédmeno, alarmante e indeseable para unos, y para otros natural e in- 
evitable. 

Como hace treinta afios que ensefio el castellano en las universidades de este 
asombroso pais, he podido observar en él la marcha azarosa del hispanoameri- 
canismo, desde sus timidos comienzos hasta los dias presentes, cargados ya de 
promesas claras y seguras. Por eso, y con la venia de todos, voy a hablar del 
asunto en sus aspectos generales, en términos de mis propias experiencias, y con 
la dulce esperanza infantil de serles tiles a quienes se inician en la rica y apacible 
y deleitosa carrera del profesorado. 

Cuando yo vine a los Estados Unidos, noté con alegria que en sus grandes 
universidades se ensefiaba el castellano, y noté con tristeza que los esfuerzos de 
maestros y escolares se concentraba en la empresa de querer familiarizarse con 
Espafia, con exclusién casi total de Hispano América. Eran esos los bellos tiem- 
pos en que a los hispanoamericanos se nos miraba de reojo, como a intrusos in- 
dignos de ocupar cA4tedras hispanizantes, y se nos motejaba de reacios y con- 
tumaces, por razones de sutil academismo, tales como la de no ser amigos del 
imperial y sefioril ceceo, y si serlo del seseo aplebeyado y localista que nos vino 
de la Peninsula, y no por preferencia criolla, sino porque asi lo queria Dios. . . 

En los cursos elementales se usaban entonces, como libros de texto, Espatia 
pintoresca, de Marcial Dorado, y La familia de Alvareda, de Fernén Caballero, 
0 si no, el Gil Blas de Santillana del Padre Isla, y una gramA&tica basada en la 
castiza versién de ese ‘“‘celoso espafiol” que, no pudiendo “sufrir que se burlasen 
de su patria,” hab{fa resuelto “restituirle” lo que un pfcaro francés “le habia 
quitado,” en tiempos tristes y calamitosos. 

En los cursos intermedios se usaban el José y La Hermana San Sulpicio, del 
simp4tico don Armando, y alguna que otra rima bequeriana. 

Mas cuando se entraba de lleno en el campo de la literatura, en las clases se 
lefan y discutian desde los cuentos graciosos de don Juan Manuel hasta las 
acicaladas novelas de Ricardo Leén, pasando por las picarescas antafionas 
menos desoladas, como El Lazarillo, y por las magistrales péginas de El Quijote, 


*A paper read at the Thirty-First Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, Berkeley, California, September 5-7, 1949. 
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pero dejando a un lado, eso si, a Fernando de Rojas entre los antiguos y a Baroja 
y Valle Incl4n entre los modernos; se lefan, un poco a la carrera, algunos versos: 
desde las ingenuas cuartetas de Berceo hasta las “‘doloras’”’ agridulces de Cam- 
poamor y los “gritos” estentéreos de Niifiez de Arce, pasando por las numerosas 
estancias de Garcilaso y de Fray Luis, y las endechas “tan dulces y delicadas”’ 
de Meléndez, pero dejando a un lado, claro esté, al Arcipreste de Hita, para 
evitar los soleados escollos del ‘“‘mal amor,” y las liras del mismisimo San Juan 
de la Cruz, quizis para no correr el peligro de perderse en las penumbras aro- 
madas de los misticos connuvios . . . Se lean despacio las obras faciles del teatro, 
desde los pinitos de Juan del Encina hasta las comedias de Benavente y los 
Quinteros, pero a saltos o a carrera tendida los dramas filoséficos de Tirso, de 
Calderén y de Galdés; y por ultimo, se mencionaban y discutian las prosas de 
Pérez de Hita, Feijéo, Jovellanos y Castelar, pero se dejaban a un lado las de 
Quevedo y Gracian entre los viejos y las de Giner de los Rios y Ganivet entre 
los modernos. Qué digo: se pasaban por alto, y se pasan todavia, las prosas de 
los fray Luises, y aun las de la avilense, que, por humanas y sinceras, llegan a 
menudo a tener acentos divinales. 

En esas se la pasaban maestros y escolares, y cuando algunos recib{fan el 
diploma de ‘“‘Maestro de Artes,”’ tenfan una idea general de la cultura literaria 
peninsular. ¢Y de Hispano América? . . . iAh, para el afio de 1920 sdélo se dictaban 
algunos cursillos de literatura hispanoamericana! ...Se saboreaban los plaiii- 
deros versos de Placido, las silvas primorosas de Bello y las entonadas odas de 
Heredia y de Olmedo, y las nifias romanticas podian lloriquear leyendo a Jorge 
Isaacs, y podrian quizds tenerle secreta envidia a la dulce Maria colombiana que 
supo inspirar ese amor “tan sentido y conmovedor” ... Eso era ya algo, muy 
poco, si, pero algo es algo! 

éY qué decir de los escolares que avanzaban hacia el doctorado si tenian 
aliento y paciencia inagotables? . . . 

Quienes aqui me escuchan lo recuerdan: para 1920 no hab{fa plan alguno or- 
ganizado de estudios doctorales. Se iba un poco a la tolondra por entre el frondoso 
bosque de la filologia reomdnica—asi, para no herir la susceptibilidad de los maes- 
tros alemanes—y al cabo de cuatro o cinco afios de afanosos estudios, la victima 
presentaba su tesis, escrita en un castellano un si es no es libresco y anglicado, 
e intitulada quizds: ‘“‘De los sufijos en ra y en se del imperfecto de subjuntivo 
después de sesenta comedias de Calderén, cincuenta y cinco de Tirso de Molina 
y noventa y cinco de Lope de Vega” . . . Y de seguro “el candidato”’ le ofrecia en 
ella al asombrado mundo la sustancia vital del barroco hispano, en cientos y 
cientos de citas precisas, textuales, y muchos esquemas, curvas, porcentajes y 
demas tramoya de gratisimo sabor para los refinados y exigentes paladares del 
académico circulo creador. . . 

Y si el escolar sobrevivia—gracias sin duda a la extraordinaria vitalidad que 
caracteriza a los j6venes norteamericanos—, recibia otro diploma, y con él las 
magicas letras, PH. D., marca indeleble, inconfundible y tinica de honda y pa- 
ciente sabiduria. El agraciado estaba ya en plena posesidén, legal y perfecta, de un 
enorme caudal de erudicién hispdnica. 
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Como habia lefdo y releido el Poema de Mio Cid y el de Los Infantes de Lara, 
y los romances, y el Lazarillo, Los Amantes de Teruel, La Gaviota, el Quijote, y 
tal y tal, tenia el panorama fisico, demogrdfico y literario de la Peninsula, a 
veces en sus aspectos esenciales, y a menudo en sus pormenores insignificantes. 
iEspafia! i Espafia! Esa era la confitura, dulce o desabrida, seca o jugosa—y eso 
no lo decido yo—que a los estudiantes les daban los eruditos peninsulares, o los 
que a la Peninsula iban a recibir los rayos estelares que sobre ella han caido, 
desde Covadonga hasta el Aledzar de Toledo, sin tocar ni de reflejo las tierras 
de ese vasto Continente situado al sur del Rio Grande. 

Tres, cuatro o seis afios de estudios para aprender todo eso, y entretanto... 
équé de Hispano América? 

Quien se doctoraba romdnicamente en 1920 sabia cudntas veces habia dado el 
Cid una arrancada en su Babieca, y cudntas veces se habia quitado y puesto la 
cofia, pero nada sabia de las hazafias de Bolivar ni San Martin; sabia contar 
las doradas arenas del Tajo y del Genil, pero no conocia el curso del Amazonas, 
el Orinoco ni el Paran4; sudaba subiendo, imaginativamente, las 4speras laderas 
de los Pirineos y los Cantabros, sin haber oido hablar de los Andes; cruzaba, 
literariamente, los yermos de Castilla, pero ignoraba las pampas argentinas y 
los llanos de Colombia y Venezuela; conocia a Madrid, a Toledo, a Barcelona, 
a Valencia la Mayor, y a Atienza, Astorga, Alvareda y Cudillero, y aun sentia 
ganas de ir a Calatayud—quizds por aquello de la Dolores—, pero no tenfa ideas 
claras ni de Buenos Aires y Montevideo, ni de Méjico ni Santiago de Chile, ni 
de la Habana y Lima, ni de la misma Santa Fe de Bogota. . . El doctor habia 
gustado de las protestas de dofia Jimena, los suspiros del moro, los ayes de Amadis, 
y aun podi{a imitar las zapatetas del Manchego en Sierra Morena, pero nada 
sabia del apostolado de Montalvo, Sarmiento, Marti ni Rodé; conocia a Larra, 
pero no a Gonzalez Prada; a Mesonero Romanos, pero no a Palma; a Espronceda 
y a Zorrilla, pero no a Rafael Pombo; a Menéndez y Pelayo, pero no a Miguel 
Antonio Caro; a Balmes, pero no a Hostos; a Menéndez Pidal, pero no a Rufino 
José Cuervo. Y asi, asi... Seria cosa de no terminar, si fuésemos a continuar 
el paralelo, y aun refiriéndonos tan sélo a quienes en Hispano América habian 
realizado ya a plenitud su obra, para el afio 1920. 

éComprenden ustedes por qué para entonces sentia yo alegria al ver que se 
estudiaba el castellano en las universidades norteamericanas, y por qué al mismo 
tiempo sentia tristeza al ver que tan sistemAticamente se ignorase la literatura 
que, en limpio idioma castellano, se ha producido en tierras del Sur, desde el 
Inca Garcilaso hasta Darfo, “el poeta mds alto del Continente hispanoamericano,” 
que dice Torres Rioseco, y su artista m4s consumado, que agrego yo? 

Amigo como soy no de protestar ni de quejarme, sino de ayudar a ponerle 
remedio a las cosas, cuando me parece que lo necesitan, busqué la oportunidad 
de hablar de un poeta colombiano ante “El Circulo Espafiol’” de la universidad 
donde yo estudiaba y ensefiaba. Cuando vino la hora, tenia yo una “inmensa 
minoria” ante mis ojos: diez y siete estudiantes y un maestro amigo, entusiasta 
y bondadoso, quien me dijo al terminar mi charla: “¢Por qué no la escribe y la 
envia a Hispania? Asi lo hice. Dos meses después, don Aurelio M. Espinosa, 
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entonces su editor, me envié tres galeradas para que las corrigiese. Entonces yo, 
para congraciarme con el jefe de ‘‘mi’’ Departamento, a él se las llevé. . . Las 
leyé él, quizAs sintiéndose lisonjeado. Cambié en mi escrito el vocablo ‘‘provocar”’ 
que los colombianos—como lo hacian Lope de Vega y Fray Luis—usamos a 


veces con el sentido de “despertar un deseo o apetito,” que no sdélo con el de — 


“ofender,” “‘irritar’”’ o “causar indignacién y enojo,”’ y terminé preguntaéndome: 
“¢Escriben versos los colombianos? No lo sabia . . . Y ese poemita que usted cita 
éverdad que es muy curioso?” Sorprendido yo, y alicafdo, sali de la oficina de 
“mi” jefe. Mi articulo, el primero que me publicé Hispania, all4 por 1921 si 
mi memoria no me engafia, era un estudio sobre José Asuncién Silva, poeta 
hisp4nico si los hay, y el ‘‘curioso poemita” en cuestiédn era nada menos que el 
Nocturno de Elvira, una de las composiciones capitales de la poesia en idioma cas- 
tellano, un hito muy visible en su historia. Y el jefe de ‘“‘mi’”’ Departamento era 
un honrado y formidable erudito que pasaba los afios dedicado a estudiar las 
aventuras editoriales de Cifar, el noble Caballero por quien el mundo del Espiritu 
es mAs hondo y luminoso. 

Asi eran las cosas .. . Por fortuna, de 1920 en adelante han ocurrido muchos 
cambios en las escuelas y colegios y universidades de los Estados Unidos. Y a 
pesar de que en ellas se nota la decadencia de los estudios humanisticos—tan 
caros & mi corazén—podemos siempre sefialar con orgullo algunos hechos sig- 
nificativos en la marcha de los estudios hispanoamericanos. 

En el campo de la historia, que comenzé a explorar Prescott en el siglo pasado, 
se han hecho avances serios y constructivos. En estos momentos se dictan ya 
varios cientos de cursos de historia hispanoamericana, a los cuales concurren 
miles de estudiantes, y se preparan monografias, ensayos y tratados. Por des- 
gracia, digo yo, algunos eruditos, segtin parece, no se interesan en la historia del 
pueblo hispanoamericano como tal, sino mds bien en la historia de la expansién 
econémica que persiguen los anglosajones en las tierras del indefenso Continente 
del Sur. 

En el campo de la geografia—concebida ahora como ciencia biolédgica, o 
econémica—sucede lo propio: se dictan muchos cursos y se preparan mono- 
grafias y tratados, pero parece que los geégrafos van al Sur mds en busca del 
conocimiento de materias primas y mercados, que facilitan esa expansién anglo- 
sajona, que en busca del conocimiento cientffico per se. 

En el campo de la antropologia, explorado sélo en los tltimos ajios, la actividad 
es muy grande y prometedora, si bien, a mi modo de ver, se concentra demasiado 
en el estudio del Indio y del Negro, y sus culturas mds 0 menos avanzadas o 
retardadas, dejando a un lado a unos sesenta millones de personas hispano- 
americanas de origen europeo, que ocupan posiciones directivas y que, como es 
natural, creen tener algin puestecito para poderse colgar de una rama siquiera 
del gran Arbol genealégico a que pertenecen todos los antropoides evolucionados, 
inclusive los hispanos. 

En el campo de las ciencias sociales y polfticas también se notan adelantos, 
aunque a veces un poco “‘curiosos” y a veces amenazantes. Se dictan muchos cur- 
sos y se escriben libros y monografias, y se dice y se redice que los hispano- 
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americanos carecen del sentido del orden moral y politico, que no saben ni pueden 
gobernarse, que no tienen ni la menor nocién de libertad ni de justicia y viven 
por lo mismo en la anarquia feudal, y se concluye por afirmar que ellos no merecen 
tener en sus manos el dominio de sus tierras, que tanto necesitan ahora las na- 
ciones ‘‘civilizadas y democraticas.”” Esto es amenazante, y lo “curioso” es lo 
que hacen y dicen algunos socidlogos. Uno conozco yo que ha visitado tres veces 
a Méjico, y después de estudiar, medir, pesar, criticar y esquematizar, vuelve 
radiante de alegria y de autoridad a decir que all4 en Méjico las casas tienen 
patios donde la familia recibe a los amigos, y que los pueblos y las aldeas tienen 
plazas donde los campesinos celebran mercados y fiestas, cosas que, naturalmente, 
no las sabian los candorosos hispanoamericanos, tan amigos de hablar y tan 
poco capaces de estudiar objetivamente ni las cosas que ellos mismos hacen y 
construyen. 

También se dictan ya clases de arte hispanoamericano: de arquitectura, de 
pintura, de escultura y oranamentacién, de miisicas y bailes. 

éY qué decir de “nuestro” campo, del estudio de la lengua castellana y su 
cultura literaria en Hispano América? 

El] progreso que ha habido en este campo, si no tan “brillante” ni tan ruidoso 
como en el de la Historia y la Economfa, es sin duda impresionante y digno de 
aplauso. 

De 1920 a este afio han surgido los eruditos mds dedicados al estudio de las 
letras hispanoamericanas, y han realizado su labor los que lo iniciaron: Coester, 
de Stanford; Umphrey, de Washington; Torres Rioseco, de California; de Onfs, 
de Columbia; Spell, de Texas; Leavitt, de la Carolina del Norte; Crawford, de 
Pennsylvania, Mapes, Leonard, Englekirk, Crow y muchos otros que, con tanto 
brio y entusiasmo hemos defendido la cultura literaria hispanoamericana, re- 
velando sus valores y luchando contra los prejuicios de unos y la indiferencia de 
los mas. 

En treinta afios de empefios tenaces y bien orientados, cudntas cosas hemos 
logrado: Son ya cientos los cursos de literatura hispanoamericana que se 
dictan en los colegios y universidades de los Estados Unidos, y miles y miles 
los estudiantes que los siguen, con entusiasmo sostenido y creciente. Se publican 
periddicos y revistas, y entre éstas la Revista [beroamericana, dedicada Unica y 
exclusivamente al estudio de la literatura hispanoamericana; y se han editado 
unas diez antologias de prosas y versos, unas treinta novelas y unos veinte libros 
de cuentos y ensayos, utilizados todos como textos de ensefianza. Y mas todavia: 
hay ya unos cincuenta libros de ensefianza elemental cuyo contenido es hispano- 
americano: se habla en ellos de los paises hispanoamericanos, de las gentes que 
los habitan, de sus costumbres y tradiciones, de sus miserias y sus anhelos. Estos 
libros se usan no sélo en los colegios y las escuelas superiores: algunos de ellos se 
usan ya en las escuelas de ensefianza primaria, y vienen asi a manos de miles 
y miles de nifios desprevenidos y llenos de vida y de esperanzas. Esto es para 
mi por dems interesante y alentador. Y por lo mismo, si de veras admiro y 
aplaudo las labores de los hispanoamericanistas universitarios, m4s admiro y 
aplaudo la labor que hacen los maestros de escuela: son ellos quienes, al ensefiar 
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el castellano, estén ddndoles a los futuros eruditos un instrumento de estudio y 
de investigacién; son ellos quienes estén formando en las mentes juveniles una 
actitud de simpatia hacia el pueblo hispanoamericano, y una actitud de com- 
prensién de sus necesidades; son ellos quienes estén echando las bases sobre las 
cuales se podré levantar en lo futuro el nuevo edificio de la genuina cooperacién 
entre los pueblos americanos del Norte y del Sur, que tienen un destino comin, 
prefiado de bienes para la Humanidad. 

No nos engafiemos a este respecto: los profesores universitarios podremos abrir 
nuevas rutas y sefialar nuevos horizontes a quienes nos escuchan en las clases 
o leen nuestros ensayos de erudicién o de critica; pero son los maestros de las 
escuelas quienes pueden ganar los corazones de quienes habran de seguir esas 
orientaciones y habrA4n de marchar por esas rutas hacia la cultura americana y 
democrdtica que buscamos para el mundo del futuro. 

El nacimiento de una cultura—nos lo dice Toynbee—no es el efecto de las 
condiciones favorables de un ambiente geografico: es mas bien el efecto de ese 
reto que el ambiente le presenta al hombre creador. Se desenvuelve la cultura 
cuando los impulsos comienzan a motivarse de adentro hacia fuera, y su creacién 
procede de las minorfas dirigentes, y se derrama luego por las masas que las 
siguen e imitan inevitablemente. Pues bien: en nuestro Nuevo Mundo, que ama 
la libertad, el progreso y la justicia, los maestros son parte de esa minoria que 
dirige, orienta, impulsa e inspira a las masas en formacién. No nos olvidemos de 
esto, y sigamos la labor ya comenzada de estrechar los vinculos sociales y cul- 
turales que ya nos unen a los americanos del Norte y del Sur, aunque algunos no 
los vean ni los sientan. 

En los tiltimos treinta afios, y muy especialmente en los tiltimos diez, nuestros 
estudiantes de espafiol, casi instintivamente, o quiz4s por consejo de sus padres, 
o por la accién del gobierno, buscan los elementos que puedan aproximarlos més 
y mas a Hispano América, que no a Espajia, y a ésta la ven envuelta en luces y 
sombras medievales. Esto sucede no sélo entre estudiantes, sino entre turistas. 
Es lo natural. Hispano América da ya buenas sefiales de brio, de entusiasmo y 
de accién creadora: su poblacién crece sin cesar y con vigor extraordinario, y 
lucha por educarse; se trabaja: se abren caminos, se construyen presas, se talan 
los montes, se ara la tierra, se taladran las rocas minerales, se multiplican los 
rebafios, se levantan fabricas. La riqueza de Hispano América aumenta, y con 
ella su poder. Su posicién es ya dominante en la produccién mundial de muchos 
articulos como el café, el azticar, el trigo, la carne y el cobre. Y no es esto solo: 
para la vida del Espiritu Hispano América se abre también como una granada 
y le ofrece al mundo sus creaciones: su poesia, su musica, su arquitectura y su 
pintura ganan amigos y admiradores, y discipulos también. 

Y a estas horas, ¢qué decir de Espajia? 

Yo sélo puedo decir: 

Quien estudie a Hispano América, en lo que de mds esencial y dindmico tiene 
su cultura en formacién, a Espafia la habré de encontrar sin duda alguna. Y quien 
a Espafia estudie, ique no se olvide de Hispano América, porque sin ella su 
visién de Espafia seria falsa, opaca, incompleta y desolada! 
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Asi lo han reconocido no sélo don Miguel de Unamuno y don Américo Castro, 
sino don Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo y don Ramén Menéndez Pidal. Y asi 
lo reconocemos los hispanoamericanos. Creadores del mundo hispdnico han sido 
no sdlo Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar y Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, sino también 
Simén Bolivar y Rubén Dario. 

El mundo hispdnico es un mundo de contrastes y de contradicciones que vive 
desviviéndose, como acaba de decirlo, en frase inmortal y penetrante don América 
Castro, en su Ultimo libro revelador. Si, es un mundo que vive y se desvive, y 
crea y destruye, para volver a crear... Y es un mundo de contrastes y de con- 
tradicciones, y sin embargo, en ellos vemos siempre el hilo, huidizo pero resistente, 
que todo lo va ensartando hasta formar nuestro mundo vital, rico en humanidad, 
en glorias y martirios, en dolores y esperanzas. Es un mundo quijotesco y revo- 
lucionario, asi en la Peninsula como en las mesas y laderas de los Andes, y en las 
pampas y los llanos. Es un mundo que ama el Ensuefio, aun a despecho de la 
Razén. Es un mundo que ama y busca la democracia integral y quiere realizarla 
sobre la persona individual en plenitud de Humanidad, vale decir, en funcién 
social de genuina y pura y honda espiritualidad. 

Por eso os lo repito: 

Si queréis comprender a Hispano América no os olvidéis de Espajia, y si 
queréis comprender a Espajia no os olvidéis de Hispano América. 

Politicamente, Espafia e Hispano América se alejan la una de la otra. Cul- 
turalmente, se explican y complementan mutuamente: una es raiz y aliento; 
la otra es rama que quiere dar fruto. Eso son las Espajias eternas, la de allende 
y la de aquende el mar, el mar que une y separa, como une y separa el Amor a 
quienes enardece e ilumina. Ved juntas a esas Espafias, en sus grandes espfritus 
creadores. Por parejas van, en didlogo continuo, Gracidn y Hostos, Géngora y 
Lugones, Quevedo y Gonzalez Prada, Fray Luis y Rodé, Unamuno y Vasconce- 
los, Picasso y Orozco, Garcia Lorca y Neruda, y en didlogo amistoso van también 
Cervantes y Darfo, el genio mds universal de la Peninsula y el poeta universal 
de Hispano América. Asi dialogan, por los caminos del mundo, y libres ya del 


desdén y de la indiferencia. Asi dialogan, libres del tiempo, por los caminos del 
Espiritu. 
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¢LATINOAMERICANOS O HISPANOAMERICANOS?* 


RaFAEL HELIODORO VALLE 
Honduran Embassy, Washington, D. C. 


Doy a ustedes la bienvenida en la casa de Honduras, en un dia en que aca- 
bamos de ofr un discurso del Presidente Dutra, en el portugués brasilefio, de- 
lante del Consejo de la Organizacién de los Estados Americanos. Y me parece 
una oportunidad muy propicia para que nos preguntemos: ¢Quién, dénde, cémo, 
cudndo se inventé la expresién ‘‘América Latina”? Me imagino que fué en Fran- 
cia, en el siglo xrx. Acaso aparezca en un libro de viajero francés, en Arturo 
Morelet, en Sartiges de Lavandais . . . Los franceses siguen hablando de “‘l’Amé- 
rique Centrale,” es decir Méxicoy Centro América, como se expresé Luis Napoleén 
muchos afios antes de subir al trono, cuando luchaba por dar a Francia las 
primicias del Canal por Panamé. “‘L’Amérique Latine” es una frase que connota 
la simpatia intelectual de la América hispanoparlante hacia los ideales democrati- 
cos de la Francia de la Revolucién. Pero de latinos no tenemos mds que la 
influencia de la lengua latina en los origenes de nuestro idioma, y conste que en 
los paises de la América que habla espajiol Ja ensefianza del latin no tiene la 
simpatia de que disfruta en la América anglosajona. 

é€Quién inventaria la expresién ‘América Latina”? He aqui un rompecabezas 
para los biédgrafos de la palabra viajera. ¢Y cudndo comenzaria a usarse en los 
Estados Unidos para después colarse en el espajiol hispanoamericano? Es seguro 
que al buscarse el gentilicio que debfa precisarnos en el mapa de las ideas eco- 
némicas y politicas, se tuvo en cuenta que en la América que no habla inglés 
estén el Brasil y Haiti; pero olvidaron que también en esa América esté la que 
aun habla los dialectos y los idiomas precolombinos. 

En una de sus “Cartas Americanas” decia don Juan Valera: “Los Estados 
y las naciones que han surgido en América de nuestras antiguas colonias son tan 
espafiolas como fueron griegas las colonias independientes que los griegos fun- 
daron en Africa, en Asia, en Italia, en Sicilia, en Espafia y en las Galias. No 
se avergonzaron estos griegos independientes de seguir llamdndose griegos, y 
no imaginaron llamarse pelasgos o arios para borrar o esfumar su helenismo en 
calificacién vasta y comprensiva.” 

El Dr. Aurelio M. Espinosa escribié alguna vez: ‘‘América Latina,” “‘lati- 
noamericano,” son palabras que no fueron usadas hasta fines del x1x. Es un 
nombre nuevo, un intruso, y debe probar su derecho a existir . . . no es solo vago, 
insignificante e injusto, sino, lo que es peor, anticientffico,” y subrayé este hecho: 
“Las naciones americanas no heredaron el latin como idioma.” 

Es cierto; no heredamos el latin como idioma; pero para estudiar el nuestro 


* The Ambassador’s speech of welcome at a reception at the Embassy on May 21, 1949, 
for the Washington Chapter of our Association. 
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comenzamos en nuestras escuelas secundarias con el aprendizaje de las rafces 
griegas y latinas. Al través de Roma, la Hispania del Imperio Romano recibié 
palabras e ideas griegas. El conquistador, el civilizador, el humanista espafiol 
nos incorporaron a la cultura occidental, que en esencia es la cultura grecorro- 
mana; y si es verdad que el espajiol es el idioma que nos dieron Cortés y Pizarro, 
Cervantes y Lope, ese idioma sufrié en América profundas modificaciones, 
influencias de otros idiomas, y el criollo y el mestizo dieron vitalidad a palabras 
nuevas y adoptaron muchos de los vocabularios indigenas anteriores a Coldén. 
Esos americanismos que han sido catalogados y estudiados por Garcia Icazbalceta 
y Juan de Arona, por Barberena y Malaret, estén incorporados al espafiol de 
América, y en algunos pafses la gente de imaginacién sigue inventando palabras. 
Fué lo que sucedié en Espafia en los dias de la Reconquista; y por eso tenemos 
sangre africana a través de los 4rabes; no somos, pues, latinos, aunque nuestra 
cultura tenga rafces en la latinidad, como la tiene en los judfos, en los gitanos, 
los fenicios, los vAndalos que entraron por Vandalucia, y esto sin contar lo que 
el espafiol recibié del vasco, el catalan y el gallego, todo un torrente de emociones, 
de alucinaciones, de suefios. Pero como el castellano fué el que sirvié de elemento 
catalizador por su genio politico y mistico, nuestro idioma se llama asi, no im- 
porta que a través de muchas palabras se asomen los ojos d4rabes. Realmente 
Espafia ha sido el pais mediterrfneo por excelencia, y aunque no pudo lograr que 
su idioma fuese en tres siglos de dominacién el tinico denominador comin, el 
espafiol fué la lengua literaria, la lengua oficial, la lengua coordinadora de tantos 
millones que hablan también maya y tarasco, aimara y quechua y tantos otros 
dialectos que el bibliégrafo Pilling puntualiza en su inmortal catdélogo. 

Mas tarde nos hablaron de “Indoamérica,”’ sin fijarse en que es una solemne 
redundancia, porque lo indio es lo estrictamente americano. Antes de Colén esa 
América, la Amerrique, era un término de hipétesis que en vano han pretendido 
explicar lingiiistas y prehistoriadores. 

E] gran escritor argentino Ricardo Rojas nos hablé de Eurindia, para referirse 
a lo europeo injertado en lo indio; pero la palabra no tuvo buena suerte y sélo 
ha quedado en la mente de los bibliotecarios y los bibliégrafos gracias al nombre 
de una revista mexicana que se llamaba asi. 

Se ha dicho también que somos “ibero-americanos” y esta palabra la aceptan 
los brasilefios; es una palabra que ha gustado a los alemanes americanistas, 
sobre todo a los fundadores del Instituto Ibero-Americano y mAs tarde lo adopté 
nada menos que un concilio de hombres de letras y de maestros que fundaron 
en México el Instituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana. Todo esto 
para que el vocablo (0 voquible como dicen los gramA&ticos quisquillosos) per- 
mitiesen que los brasilefios quedaran dentro de la familia cultural que en América 
no habla inglés. El escritor mexicano Carlos Gonzélez Pefia, terciando en la 
discusién, ha dicho: “Portugal y Espafia forman parte de la misma peninsula 
al extremo sur de Europa; compartieron las mismas glorias en la obra inmensa de 
ensanchar el mundo; pero si, transitoriamente y sdlo por 60 afios que duré la 
anexién de Portugal a Espafia formaron uno solo, en realidad y desde sus origenes 
han constituido dos distintos Estados, dos pueblos separados por la nacionalidad 
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y por la lengua, aunque unidos por la propia civilizacién y el mismo genio o es- 
piritu peninsular.” 

En esta larga discusién, lo tinico real, tangible, es que lo hispdnico sigue siendo 
la norma. Si el idoma es el mds fino indice de la cultura, y el espafiol el que desde 
el Bravo hasta la Antartica es el que sirve de vinculo a millones de hombres, y 
si procedemos de la cultura hispdnica, sin desconocer nuestros antecedentes 
indigenas, y son esas dos culturas las que mds han prevalecido, la conclusién es 
que somos “‘hispano-americanos,”’ somos los herederos de la América Hispdnica. 
No importa que nuestro espafiol ya no sea el de nuestros clasicos peninsulares, 
pero éstos nos siguen ensefiando; y a pesar de que el idioma que nos dié Espajia 
ha sido modificado por las vibraciones de nuestra sensibilidad y por nuestro 
estilo de vida, ese idioma es el que nos sirve para entendernos en una vasta 
comunidad de naciones y en él hemos hallado y seguimos buscando nuestra ex- 
presién particular. 

No olvidemos también que nuestros mejores hombres de letras, nuestros his- 
toriadores, nuestros poetas siempre han hablado de lo hispano, de lo hispdnico, 
de Hispania: Andrés Bello, Montalvo, Rubén Darfo. “Sangre de Hispania fe- 
cunda,”’ esa sangre que también es verbo y alma. “Luminosas almas,” exclamé 
nuestro poeta. Y en los dominios de ese idioma, en el territorio de esa cultura atin 
hay demasiado sol en las bardas. 


IF YOU HAVE NOT ALREADY VOTED ON THE AUGUST BAL- 
LOT FOR OFFICERS FOR 1950, PLEASE SEND IN YOUR AUGUST 
BALLOT NOW. VOTES MAY BE CAST AS LATE AS DECEMBER 
1. RESULTS WILL BE ANNOUNCED IN THE FEBRUARY ISSUE 
OF HISPANIA. 
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FUNCION DEL PAISAJE EN LA NOVELA 
HISPANOAMERICANA 


Mario LLERENA 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 


La novela hispanoamericana resulta a la vez producto y reflejo del paisaje, 
si a éste lo interpretamos en su nocién integral: la tierra y los seres que la pueblan. 
Mas que en lo accidental de la naturaleza—bosque o montajfia, rio o desierto, 
orografia y clima—se expresa también en el hombre y sus relaciones. El paisaje 
es geografico e histérico al mismo tiempo, y en esta doble tesitura se proyecta 
en la novela. Entre sus dos elementos, telirico y humano, existe una compe- 
netracién tan real que el hombre llega a parecer como hechura del ambiente que 
lo cria, el cual le moldea la personalidad y lo sella con marca distintiva. Surge 
asi lo que Luis Alberto Sénchez llama el personaje colectivo (1), acaso porque su 
sola mencidn es suficiente para hacernos imaginar el cuadro completo de que forma 
parte. Tal es lo que sucede con las voces gaucho, llanero, charro, guajiro, que ya 
llevan en si mismas un recado completo de ubicacién topografica. Parejamente, 
sin embargo, encontramos otros nombres cuya virtud consiste en suscitar imé- 
genes mas bien de orden histérico, situaciones de nuestro agregado social y su 
evolucién, no necesariamente sujetas a limitacién de lugar. Esparcidas por la 
madre América pululan una serie de criaturas que también prestan su colorido al 
paisaje—el estanciero, el gamonal, el cura, el caudillo, el politico, el general y otros 
que harian la enumeracidén interminable. 

El arte de nuestros novelistas ha consistido en interpretar el alma del paisaje 
y transmutarla en ficcién o leyenda. Lo que da cardcter de americanidad a nuestra 
literatura novelesca es precisamente la actitud pasiva del autor ante voz que le 
viene de fuera de si mismo; escribe mejor el que mejor se acomoda a ese dictado, 
a manera de los antiguos profetas de Israel que subyugaban el propio yo para que 
la inspiracién de Jehova se les convirtiese en palabra. Quizds en ninguna otra parte 
como en Hispano-américa se justifica la frase de Torres-Rioseco de que “la 
novela es el espejo de nuestra vida” (2). El primero de nuestros intentos ficcio- 
nales que verdaderamente cuajé en novela, El Periquillo Sarniento, de Lizardi, 
fué en la forma una imitacién del género picaresco, pasado ya de moda por m&s 
de dos siglos en la Peninsula; no obstante su fondo no pudo substraerse a la 
expresién de lo americano, lo cual se le descubre tanto en el vocabulario como 
en la psicologia de los personajes, a pesar de que el ambiente entonces estaba 
dominado por el clasicismo académico de los escritores espafiolistas (3). Re- 
firiéndose a las novelas del Romanticismo Luis, Alberto Sanchez nos dir4 que 
“todas tratan deexpresar la verdad nacional,” y a este deseo él lo califica de “exas- 
perado anhelo de afirmacién” (4). Lo cierto es, como el propio ejemplo del Peri- 
quillo y posteriores lo demuestran, que esa voluntad de afirmacién del alma 
verndcula es nota tonal que resuena a todo lo largo de nuestra biblioteca de 
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novelas. Dos obras tempranas y casi gemelas, por surgir al calor de idéntico 
motivo, difieren no obstante en americanidad precisamente por su grado de iden- 
tificacién con el paisaje: la Amalia de M4rmol y el formidable Facundo de Sar- 
miento. Los crimenes y latrocinios de la tirania de Rosas prestan no solamente 
el material para hilvanar la trama, sino que ademas y sobre todo constituyen 
el acicate que guia las plumas de ambos hombres, testigos y victimas ellos mis- 
mos de aquella situacién histérica. En otras palabras, la voz del paisaje, herido 
en lo humano, se hizo grito de denuncia en forma literaria. Pero hay algo mas. 
La Amalia pierde americanidad por cuanto hace poco caso del paisaje fisico. 
Todo en ella es accién violenta o didlogo romdntico. Sus figuras podrian haberse 
situado en cualquier otro escenario en paralelas circunstancias. En cambio el 
Facundo resulta a plenitud obra de América porque en él Sarmiento deja que el 
paisaje se exprese en funcién total de la tierra y el hombre. El mismo nos dira 
que su trabajo “‘se divide en dos partes: la una en que trazo el terreno, el paisaje, 
el teatro sobre que va a representarse la escena; la otra en que aparece el per- 
sonaje con su traje, sus ideas, su sistema de obrar...’’ (5). 

En Hispanoamérica todavia, a diferencia de lo que ocurre en las culturas 
adultas de Europa, la naturaleza es el aya madrina del hombre. Esto es precisa- 
mente lo que hace superior al Facundo; la figura de Quiroga no puede despren- 
derse de aquellas vastas extensiones donde su personalidad se ha formado, como 
no seria posible concebir a Dofia Barbara fuera de los limites geogrdficos en 
que Gallegos la sittia. Si el hombre, pues, resulta hijo de lo natural que le rodea, 
su personalidad social labrada por las influencias del ambiente, sus acciones 
carecen de sentido si se le separa del suelo que le da vida. Por eso los grandes 
aciertos de nuestra novelistica han sido aquellos en que el paisaje aparece como 
elemento funcional. No son individualidades aisladas, sino el alma misma del 
Uano en sus varias facetas, personajes tales como Carmelito, Antonio, el Bru- 
jeador y Pajarote. En casi todas las novelas de Gallegos se destaca este poder 
fecundante del paisaje, que engendra y educa sus propias criaturas. Cantaclaro 
es de ello ejemplo elocuentisimo, tanto que su autor lo hace evolucionar gra- 
dualmente de ente real de carne y hueso a personaje simbdlico, casi subjetivo, 
espiritualidad del llano que toma esta vez figura de coplero andante. Pero eso 
mismo que en Dojia Bdrbara es “‘el llamado de la llanura’”’ ejerce su influencia 
transformadora atin sobre aquellos que no son sus hijos legitimos. Santos Lu- 
zardo y Lorenzo Barquero eran ya individuos de bastante cultura citadina, con 
ideales y convicciones distintos y ajenos a los incidentes de la vida salvaje y 
montaraz. Sin embargo, una vez dentro del radio de accién de la llanura, ésta 
los incorporé a su naturaleza, despertandoles dormidos instintos y acomodandolos 
a la ética rebelde y bravia de su 4mbito. El mismo caso se repite punto por 
punto con el Marcos Vargas de Canaima. Pero no sélo en las novelas de Gallegos 
es posible contemplar este fenédmeno. José Eustasio Rivera lo presenta también 
en su celebrada Vordgine. A medida que el poeta neurético Arturo Cova se 
interna en la selva tremenda y laberintica, su personalidad va experimentando 
una metamorfosis que poco a poco modifica su psicologia en forma adecuada 
al ambiente, lo que en su caso, ademas, equivale a la férmula de “adaptarse o 
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perecer.”’ Esto, desde luego, es en parte ldégica sencilla de la narracién, pero 
ilustra también la primacia del paisaje entre los factores de la accién literaria. 

Situdndonos en el plano del escritor el fenédmeno toma el aspecto ya mencionado 
como “‘exasperado anhelo de afirmacién.” Es decir, el que escribe lo hace a im- 
pulsos de un ineludible deseo de dar a conocer la esencia y cardcter de las cosas 
que le rodean. Este deseo puede tener una motivacién definida, v. gr. la denuncia 
en el caso de Facundo, o puede simplemente carecer de tal objetivo especifico. 
De todos modos, y esto es lo interesante y distintivo, el escritor no extrae de la 
cantera de si mismo: su arte consiste en hacerse eco fiel de las voces que le llegan 
del mundo externo. Esta idea la recoge a plenitud uno de los personajes de Manuel 
GAlvez en La Maestra Normal, el cual dice en el transcurso de una conversacién: 
“Si yo fuera novelista escribiria una novela riojana. Pero el asunto, el verdadero 
asunto de mi novela seria traducir el alma de este pueblo, evocar su soledad y su 
melancolia, las montafias que lo envuelven, sus miisicas olorosas”’ (6). Nétese 
como aqui aparecen el aspecto fisico y el espiritual-humano del paisaje: las 
montajias, el alma del pueblo. 

Pero el impulso definido, que podemos llamar de denuncia, y que esté presente 
mAs o menos velado en casi toda novela, ocurre en Hispanoamérica como el mas 
fecundo estimulo de produccidén literaria. Cuando el venezolano Romero Garcia 
escribe Peontia, calificada por un conterrdneo como “el primer intento meritorio 
de novela nacional’’ (7), declara en la dedicatoria que de su obra hace a Jorge 
Isaacs que en sus pdginas hallard ‘ese sabor de la tierruca que debe caracterizar 
a las obras americanas,’”’ y sigue diciendo: “Peonta tiende a fotografiar el estado 
social de mi patria: he querido que la Venezuela de Guzman Blanco quede en 
perfil, siquiera, para ensefianza de las generaciones nuevas” (8). Esta exposicién 
de motivos revela varias cosas. En primer lugar la intencién de llevar a la pagina 
escrita un aspecto determinado del paisaje, esto es, fotografiar; en segundo lugar 
esto se hace con el A4nimo de denunciar, de exponer a la luz de la critica universal 
una particular situacién que lesiona derechos humanos; y en ultima instancia 
todo ello desemboca en una esperanza constructiva, moralizante—que todo lo 
expuesto sirva de aleccionadora ensefianza para el porvenir. Idéntico espiritu 
aparece en la declaraciédn con que un escritor peruano perteneciente al periodo 
romantico, Fernando Casés, caracteriza su obra; dice: “Lo que yo hago es una 
evolucién literaria en la novela o romance contempordneo, que necesita cierto 
coraje para poner con todos sus pelos y sefiales, sus defectos y virtudes, nuestros 
hombres, nuestros hechos, nuestras instituciones y nuestras cosas” (9). Ya aqui 
lo que se denuncia no es el caso especffico de una tirania o de un problema social, 
sino la fisonom{ia total de la América con su crénica demanda de rectificacién y 
compostura. Y el resultado de esa disposicién de 4nimo es la novela al servicio 
de la justicia y el derecho, o como vAlvula de escape a la queja del alma colectiva, 
0, en suma, como el grito de rebeldia del paisaje. Carlos Loveira, cubano, testigo 
del transito colonial-republicano en su amada isla, asaetearé con mordaz ironfa las 
hipocresias y vicios de la sociedad burguesa de su tiempo, exponiendo con crudo 
verismo la falsa moral de las apariencias junto con la piedad fingida de superficial 
devocién, la mentira de tanta reputacién convencional y el trasfondo bajo y 
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repugnante que se disfraza con la mascara de la respetabilidad. Asi brotaron de 
su pluma Los Ciegos, Los Inmorales y Juan Criollo, novelas que, posiblemente, no 
han logrado ser superadas todavia en la literatura islefia. El paisaje muestra la 
hondura de su entrafia social en las novelas de tema indigena de Pert y Ecuador. 
El Mundo es Ancho y Ajeno, de Ciro Alegria, es, al par que un casi tratado geogré- 
fico que habla de clima, relieve y vegetacién, un formidable ‘yo acuso’ contra 
los sufrimientos de la masa indigena a manos de los gamonales sin conciencia. 
De igual cardcter en su estilo original, breve y descarnado, es el cortante Huasi- 
pungo del ecuatoriano Icaza. Aun La Vordgine tiene también fondo suficiente 
para unirse al coro que clama contra los crimenes e injusticias que tienen lugar 
sobre el suelo joven de América. La tragedia y degradacién del cauchero, y la 
mal disimulada esclavitud a que la explotacién del oro negro da lugar, aparecen 
expuestas en La Vordgine en forma tal que levanta oleadas de indignacién en 
el lector honrado. Toda esta literatura que expone al par que acusa y condena, 
y que lo hace con el adorno imperecedero del arte, es indudable que exhibe un 
doble mérito: el del arte en si y el del contenido moral que encierra. 

La voluntad de retratar el paisaje, conforme ya lo hemos visto en la declara- 
cién de Romero Garcia, puede presentar también una variante: la exageracién 
de la caricatura. El deseo de llevar al lector el contorno exacto de las cosas 
buscando provocar una determinada reaccién, puede ir atin mas lejos haciendo 
resaltar de tal manera las sinuosidades que la impresién total se proyecte en el 
4nimo con efecto m4s vivo y marcado. Se destacan asi los rasgos distintivos del 
sujeto para que su intima y verdadera fisonomia quede al descubierto. Cuando 
Blanco Fombona quiere poner en la picota de la universal condenacién las cojeras 
que afligen al sistema democrdtico victima del compadrazgo y la politiqueria, 
amén de otros males sin cuento, reproduce con vitridlica mordacidad el ambiente 
de su amada Venezuela y la vida en Caracas en los tiempos de Cipriano Castro. 
Asi escribe El Hombre de Oro, donde presenta las despreciables y caricaturescas 
figuras del panzudo general Chicharra, de la pérfida Olga Emmerich, y del 
simiesco y adulén Andrés Rata. Cada uno de estos personajes es en verdad 
representativo de género que abunda para mengua y desgracia de nuestras so- 
ciedades. Mariano Azuela, el celebrado autor de la novela histérica mexicana 
Los de Abajo, nos ofrece también un personaje de caricatura en su Luis Cervantes, 
el periodista seudo-revolucionario que mucho recuerda al Andrés Rata de Fom- 
bona. 

Retrato o caricatura, lo que hay en el fondo es la tragedia del paisaje, del 
lado humano del paisaje, que se convierte en grito de vibraciones literarias. E] 
novelista es juglar que entona patéticas melodias por donde brota la amargura 
y la protesta del alma colectiva que sufre. Ahora Gallegos nos cuenta lo de Mara- 
caibo y las explotaciones petroleras en su libro Sobre la Misma Tierra. Y aparece 
alli otra vez la agonia de la raza india, la desidia de los caciques nativos, el 
abandono verndculo contrastando con la prosperidad de la empresa extranjera. 
éNo es acaso entonces el escritor, vocero que recoge la sustancia que da tinte al 
paisaje y dice por si mismo la palabra de todos? 

Aunque, desde luego, no toda la produccién novelistica hispanoamericana es 
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de este cariz, cabe sefialar lo funcional del paisaje como el motivo sobresaliente 
y guiador del género, aun més, como lo que verdaderamente le da timbre de 
americanidad y lo independiza de influencias fordneas. El vigor de lo autéctono 
es de tal naturaleza que se proyecta sobre el idioma mismo, y es sorprendente | 
la originalidad y gracia que afiaden al estilo el uso acertado del vocabulario 

popular, de los giros regionales, de las peculiaridades de pronunciacién y sintaxis, 

no autorizadas por el Diccionario y la GramAtica, pero llenas de color local, ex- 

presivas de la idiosincrasia hispanoamericana. Estas novelas, surgidas al influjo 

fecundo del paisaje, tienen en si, aparte el mérito intrinseco de su acabado artis- 

tico, el valor de documentos expositores del alma nacional. En ellas aparece la 

geografia fisica y la humana de la América surefia; la naturaleza en todo su 

esplendor, y el hombre con toda la gama de sus pesares y alegrias. La novela 
hispanoamericana, por su vinculacién al paisaje, sigue fielmente la trayectoria de 

nuestro destino. Como elemento de estudio retine el material vivo para acercarnos 

al conocimiento del idioma al par que nos familiariza con lo espiritual y objetivo 

del pueblo que lo habla. 
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Press, Berkeley, 1939, 171. 

3. Ibid., 180. 
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5. 


7. 


Luis Alberto Sanchez, Historia de la literatura americana, Ediciones Ercilla, Sgo. de 
Chile, 1940, 344. 

Domingo F. Sarmiento, Facundo, Edicién especial, Universidad Nacional de La Plata, 
1938, 22. 

Hugo D. Barbagelata, La Novela y el cuento en Hispano-América, Montevideo, 1947, 
91. 

Rafael Angarita Arvelo, Historia y critica de la novela en Venezuela, Berlin, 1938, Im- 
prenta de August Pries Leipzig, 37. 


. Barbagelata, op. cit., 178. 
. Tbid., 33. 


EVERY MEMBER IS URGED TO READ THE OFFICIAL REPORT 
OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER AND TO ACT ON ITS RECOM- 
MENDATIONS. TAKE OUT A GIFT MEMBERSHIP IN THE AATSP 
FOR SOMEONE WHOM YOU WISH TO INTRODUCE TO OUR 
ASSOCIATION. 


MEMBERS WHO HAVE NOT PAID THEIR 1950 DUES BY JANU- 
ARY 1 WILL NOT RECEIVE THE FEBRUARY ISSUE. PLEASE 
PAY YOUR DUES WHEN YOU RECEIVE YOUR FIRST BILL IN 
OCTOBER! 
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THE SOURCES OF PEDRO ANTONIO DE ALARCON’S 
“DOS RETRATOS” 


JEROME W. ScHWEITZER 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


The connection between the historical treatment of the death of Isabel of Portu- 
gal, wife of the Emperor Charles V, and the treatments given the incident by the 
Duque de Rivas, Cienfuegos, and Sandoval are to be found in the second volume 
of the edition of Rivas in the Cldsicos Castellanos series. However, as far as I 
have been able to ascertain, the debt of Pedro Antonio de Alarcén in his Dos 
retratos, especially to the Duque de Rivas and to Cienfuegos, has not been shown. 

Dos retratos appeared in 1881 as one of Alarcén’s Historietas nacionales, some 
stories of which had been written as early as 1853. The most impressive and 
terrifying portion of Alarcén’s story deals with the horrible scene that met the 
eyes of the Marqués de Lombay when the casket of the dead empress is opened 
to permit him to identify her as required by the laws of the realm. 

It appears to me that the source of Dos retratos, particularly the above-men- 
tioned scene, was either “El solemne desengafio” from the Romances histéricos 
by the Duque de Rivas, published in 1841, or Alvaro Cienfuegos’s La heroyca 
vida del grande San Francisco de Borja, edition of 1702 or earlier. Both describe 
the putrefying corpse in such detail that Alarcén had only to paraphrase their 
words. 

Textual comparisons of the three works will suffice to prove this point. I 
quote first from Alarcén: 


Cuando la abandoné el alma, la fealdad se ensefioreéd sobre su cuerpo como sobre ningdn 
otro. iNunca se mostré la muerte més cruel, més devastadora, mds repugnante! i La putre- 
faccién de aquel caddver fué tan rfépida, tan intensa, tan espantosa, que no dejé ni un 
rastro, ni una linea, ni un perfil de la pasada hermosura!—iAy. . . ., sefior! iQué leccién tan 
elocuente me daba el cielo!—Aquella mujer . . . una masa de barro podrido, un charco 
infecto, un lago de corrupcién como el mar asfaltico. |Aquellos ojos, hogar donde buscaba 
amparo mi alma aterida, antorcha donde yo habia encendido una y otra vez la tea de mi 
silenciosa pasién ; aquellos ojos, soles de juventud, de amor y de esperanza, eran dos cuencas 
vacias, dos hoyos negros, dos madrigueras de gusanos! iAquella boca . . ., aquella boca, 
sefior . . ., estaba profanada por la muerte, que, al besar sus labios, los habia deshecho! 
lAquellas manos de ndcar . . . eran un hediondo grupo de huesos! ¢Y su voz? . . . dy su son- 
risa? ¢y su gracia sobrehumana? ¢y su alma? ¢y el fuego de su existencia? 

éDénde . . . dénde estaba la Emperatriz? 

Todos los que me acompafiaban huyeron ante el espectdculo horrible . . . y ante la fetidez 
que despedia. 

Obligado yo a jurar que aquel lodo corrompido era la Emperatriz, no me atrevi a hacerlo, 
sino que dije que era el mismo cuerpo que se me habia confiado (1). 


Compare this with the following extract from Cienfuegos: 


10 Dios, y qué objeto tan espantoso! iIQué monstruo digno de ser cuydadosamente atendido! 
Se dexé ver el espectaculo mas horroroso de quantos por ventura se han representado en las 
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tragedias deste gran Mundo. . . . Porque aquel bellissimo semblante, vn tiempo tan apacible, 
que presumia hazer hermosa aun 4 la misma muerte, estaba no solo desfigurado, no solo 
denegrido, no solo monstruosamente feo con aquel comun estrago que haze la parca en lo 
mas hermoso, sino de tan horrible fiereza, que 4 no aver sido deposito de vna alma tan justa, 
y de cuya gloria huvo tantas prendas en la tierra, se podria dezir que ni el Infierno, aunque 
se abriesse, representaria en sus abominaciones objeto mas detestable. . . . Los ojos, donde 
se avia recogido la alegria toda, y que vestian de esperangas 4 Espafia, eran dos concabos 
obscuros, infame funesto alvergue de gusanos, que tenian yd el imperio de aquellas dos 
difuntas magestades: de la boca, y gran parte de la mexilla se avia ensefioreado vn animal 
infame, y pongofioso, nacido para abominacién de los sentidos; y en fin, Dios avia esforgado 
su Omnipotencia en hazer aquel cadaver espantable 4 la vista, para la conversion y el 
prodigioso desengafio de vn San Francisco de Borja. Exhalaba tan insufrible corrupcién, 
que junta con el espanto, que causaba en los ojos aquel terrible monstruo, lo mismo fué 
mirar al semblante descubierto, que bolver todos la espalda embarazados en su misma 
fuga (2). 


And in the Duque de Rivas’s “El solemne desengafio”’ (Romances histéricos) 


we find: 


\Horror! iHorror! Aquel rostro 

De rosa y c&ndida nieve, 

Aquella divina boca 

De perlas y de claveles, 

Aquellos ojos de fuego, 

Aquella serena frente 

Que hace pocos dias eran 

Como un prodigio celeste, 
Tornados en masa informe, 

Hedionda y confusa vense, 


Tal espectdculo horrendo, 
Y la fetidez y peste 
Que en torno se difundian, 
Al gran concurso estremecen 
Con terror pénico. Un grito, 
Un alarido de muerte 
Undnime se levanta; 
Huye asustada la plebe, 
Huyen pajes, caballeros, 
Arzobispo, nobles, prestes, 


Donde enjambre de gusanos 
Voraz cebdndose hierve. 


Y aterrados y oprimidos 
Se apifian en los canceles (3). 


Some scholars have offered Sandoval’s Historia de la vida y hechos del Emperador 
Carlos V as the principal source of Alarcén’s story, but Sandoval omits the 
terrifying description of the Empress’s decaying corpse. Since this passage is 
without doubt the most impressive portion of the narrative, a fact recognized 
both by Cienfuegos and Rivas, it seems evident that Alarcén followed Cienfuegos 
and Rivas in the presentation of this scene. 


NOTES 


1. All three works deal with the conversion of the Duque de Gandia or Marqués de Lombay 
(1510-1572), who took the robe as Francisco de Borja. He entered the Society of Jesus in 
1545 and was canonized in 1671. As the Marqués de Lombay he adored the wife of Charles 
V. On April 21, 1539, in Toledo, she gave birth to a child and on May 1 she died. The 
Marqués was charged with conveying her remains to Granada, where it was his duty to 
identify the body. On beholding the handiwork of Death on such a beautiful creature, he 
determined never again to warm his soul in the rays of a sun that could be extinguished, 
never again to serve masters who disintegrate into worms. 

2. Cienfuegos, La heroyca vida del grande San Francisco de Borja, Libro II, capitulo 6, 71, 1. 

3. Duque de Rivas, Romances, 240, Third Edition, Coleccién Austral, Buenos Aires-Mexico, 
1943. 
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“SHOP TALK”... 


THE NATIVE INFORMANT IN HIGH-SCHOOL SPANISH CLASSES 


Epna E. Bascock 
Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, Washington 


Speaking Spanish with a native and hearing it spoken in the classroom provide ex- 
periences in language learning conducive to increased interest and progress for the pupils. 

An article in HisPpanta some time ago told of one school which had invited a Latin 
American during his brief visit in an eastern city to talk to the Spanish classes. It occurred 
to me that Latin Americans who were now living in our own community might perform a 
similar service. After some investigation a committee of teachers deemed the plan feasible 
and a program was soon in action providing visits by a well-qualified Latin American to 
all of the Spanish classes in the junior and senior high schools. 

Phases of the army program in language training which are suitable to high school, in- 
cluding the use of the term ‘Native Informant,’ have been adopted. 

Results are best when teacher and pupils plan co-operatively for the visit of the in- 
formant and send such plans to her in advance. She is then better prepared to carry on 
the classwork with a minimum of interruption of the regular procedure. With a time allot- 
ment of thirty minutes the divisions of activities are about as follows: the first five or ten 
minutes the class practices pronunciation of words and sounds listed on the board. The 
informant pronounces the words and calls on the class to repeat them after her, indi- 
vidually and in concert. They practice isolated vowel, diphthong, and consonant sounds 
in similar fashion. For the next five or ten minutes the pupils listen to the informant read 
material familiar to them. Part of this time pupils listen with books open and the re- 
mainder of the time with their books closed, trying to understand what is being read in the 
foreign language, and summarizing orally in a few words in Spanish at the conclusion of 
the reading. The advanced classes select new material for this reading practice. Pupils 
enjoy testing their ability to understand the spoken word. A five minute question-and- 
answer exercise then follows. The questions are based on material previously read or re- 
view material selected by the teacher and pupils in advance. The last few minutes of the 
hour are left free to encourage pupils to ask questions of interest to them. This time is 
extended as the pupils become more capable in expressing themselves. In the beginning 
they may ask the questions in either Spanish or English, but the informant always 
answers in Spanish. 

The regular teacher checks carefully to see that pupils understand. If not, answers are 
repeated. In case the meaning still is not entirely clear, the teacher or a student may serve 
as interpreter. It is important that pupils know what is going on if they are to be expected 
to keep up their interest. The teacher values this opportunity to note words, idioms, or 
sentence constructions which give pupils the most difficulty. She then plans for further 
explanation and practice. 

During the half hour, and I might add it frequently extends for a longer period of time, 
the teacher is always present but remains as inconspicuous as possible to allow pupils a 
feeling of an informal atmosphere which might not exist in a teacher-dominated situation. 
At the end of the period many children spontaneously gather around the informant to 
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express thanks for the visit, and to ask a few questions or make statements in Spanish 
which they did not have the courage to do in front of their classmates. After one experience 
of this kind we frequently find that at the next meeting of the class these same pupils will 
have gained a sense of competence in their use of the language which they previously 
lacked. 

Our program provides for elasticity and its adaptation depends upon the stage of de- 
velopment in any given class. In one school the so-called informant meets pupils during a 
study period for conversation practice in a place apart from the regular classroom. This 
affords more advanced pupils a greater opportunity to use the language in a natural situa- 
tion. In another school the teacher excuses the advanced students in a combined class to 
spend their regular period with the informant. They discuss with her in Spanish their out- 
side reading or events of current interest. Sometimes part of a class receives conversation 
practice with simple material, while the regular teacher works with those members of the 
same class who need additional help on fundamentals. 

It is our experience that after a lapse of a few weeks the pupils begin to inquire about the 
next visit of the informant. She reports that between visits she frequently meets pupils 
from the various high schools. They make a point of speaking to her in Spanish. The more 
courageous often stop for a chat, call her on the phone, or even drop in for a visit at her 
home. In one case we know that the conversation is all in Spanish for this particular in- 
formant does not speak English. 

Because of the popularity of this program in Spanish classes the teachers of the other 
foreign languages requested that a similar program be set up for their pupils. We now 
have well-qualified persons to assist in both German and French. 

There are several outcomes from this program which seem to us to indicate the great 
value to both teachers and pupils. Teachers profit by experience in actual conversation 
in the foreign language with an adult. There are few opportunities for that type of ex- 
perience in our city. This serves as a kind of in-service training for them. These visits by 
the informant furnish opportunity to test individual growth of pupils in oral fluency. In 
addition, teachers gain a sense of satisfaction in a job well done when they hear pupils 
competently expressing themselves in a foreign language. The presence of the informant 
in a building creates interest among other teachers, a few of whom have become interested 
in the study of the Spanish language as a result of this contact. 

Pupils get a feeling of success on being understood by one who speaks Spanish fluently. 
They discover that the foreign language they are learning in the classroom has a practical 
application; that high-school Spanish is not one thing, and actual conversation in Spanish 
another. It increases confidence in high-school instruction and continued study is thereby 
encouraged. Language becomes functional. This practical application of a skill challenges 
the ability of the superior students and that alone justifies legitimate expenditure of 
money for such a purpose. For young people to have frequent contacts with an educated 
person from a foreign country, who can interpret the habits and customs of the people of 
that country, helps them to develop appreciation of a culture different from their own. 
They also learn that there are many similarities among people even though they may 
speak different languages. The false sense of superiority which many monolinguists seem 
to possess begins to diminish. Knowing even one person who possesses a different heritage, 
pupils begin to overcome prejudice toward others whose cultural background may be 
unilke their own. This certainly indicates a gain in the social value of education. “Lan- 
guage should be a bridge, not a barrier to understanding. It is the lack of language that 
raises barriers.” ! 

1Elis M. Tipton, Language, One Means of Improving Mexican-American Relations. 
Claremont College Reading Conference. Ninth Yearbook, 1944. 
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People in the community are interested in the project and eager to see it developed. 
Many citizens of foreign birth offer their services and a few have been able to assist us. 
These people now show a pride in their own language which was not so evident before. 

These results, together with the urgent requests by teachers, pupils, and their parents 
for a continuation of the program, show that learning Spanish with the help of a native 
informant has not only been pleasant and profitable but a highly successful experience for 
the boys and girls in the high schools of our city. 


THE SEQUENCE OF TENSES IN THE SUBJUNCTIVE 


Frank G. Hausreap 
University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi 


The classic rule for sequence is that a present or future tense in the main clause will be 
followed in the dependent clause by the present subjunctive. Other tenses of the main 
clause are followed in the subordinate clause by the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive, 
except that when the time idea of the dependent verb is clearly other than that implied, by 
a present tense, a past subjunctive must be used. 

For students translating from English, I have found the following rule to be more help- 
ful because it is more nearly automatic: When an English tense-form must be translated 
by a Spanish subjunctive, use the tense that most nearly matches that of the dependent 
verb. When an infinitive or participle must be translated by a Spanish subjunctive, use 
the tense that most nearly matches that of the main verb, or the tense of have, if the main 
verb is compound. 


I don’t think he will come. No creo que venga. 

I doubt that he is coming. Dudo que venga. 

I’m glad he came. Me alegro que viniera. 

I don’t think he has come. No creo que haya venido. 
I didn’t think he would come. No crefa que viniera. 

I was sorry he had come. Sentia que hubiera venido. 
I shall ask him to come. Le pediré que venga. 

I asked him to come. Le pedf que viniera. 

I approve of his coming. Apruebo que venga. 

I insisted on his coming. Insisti en que viniera. 

I have asked him to come. Le he pedido que venga. 
I had asked him to come. Le habfa pedido que vintera. 


“SER” AND “ESTAR”: THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM (1) 


Luis A. Crespo 
School of Advanced International Studies, Washington, D. C. 


I 


We can conceive things in three different ways associated with to be: 1) as being what 
they are, or think they are, as such (La nieve es blanca. Marfa es inteligente) ; 2) as being 
in some manner or way (Marfa est4 enferma hoy. La nieve todavia esté blanca); 3) as 
being in some place (El libro esté en la mesa). The first is the ‘substantive concept’ we 
have about things; the second, the ‘adverbial concept of manner’; the third, the ‘adver- 
bial concept of place.’ 
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When we express a substantive concept the predicate adjective is used substantively, 
and only ser, the ‘sign of substantivety,’ can be employed. When we express an adverbial 
concept, the adjective is used adverbially, and only estar, the ‘sign of adverbiality,’ can 
be employed. 


Substantive Concepts 


—¢Qué (cosa; clase de mujer) es Maria? 
—Maria es mujer. Maria es morena, inteligente, espafiola, flaca. 


Here mujer, as well as morena, inteligente, espaftola, and flaca, are substantive predicates 
because they answer the pronoun qué and tell what ‘things’ Marfa is as a person. 

Besides, the adjective acquires the nature of a noun when used with ser because it 
forms a ‘substantive unity’ with a noun, or pronoun, usually understood. Thus: 


La nieve es blanca = La nieve es (una materia) blanca. 
Maria es casada, morena = Maria es (una mujer) casada, morena. 
Carlos es calvo, carilargo = Carlos es (un hombre) calvo, carilargo. 
El olivo es torcido = El olivo es (un 4rbol) torcido. 

El acero es duro, ttil = El acero es (un metal) duro, dtil. 

El combate fué terrible = El combate fué (algo) terrible. 


The noun, or pronoun, may be expressed (a) for emphasis; (b) to avoid ambiguity. 


a)—¢Conoce Ud. a la madre de Maria? 

—Si; y es una mujer muy inteligente. 

—é¢Sabes que le escribi una carta de amor a Maria? 

—!Hombre, esto es algo inaguantable! ¢No sabes que es una mujer casada? 
b)—éLe invitaremos a Carlos? 

—No; es un hombre imposible. 


Adverbial Concepts 
—Cémo esté Maria? 


—Maria esté bien. Maria esta triste. Ahora est4 rubia. Todavia est4 soltera. Maria esté 
sufriendo. 


Here bien, as well as triste, rubia, soltera, and sufriendo, are adverbial predicates be- 
cause they modify estd and tell how Marfa feels, looks, still remains. 

This also explains why, as the standard text books say, Spanish uses adjectives as 
adverbs. Maria esta buena, instead of bien. Se acercaron rdépidos, instead of rdpidamente, 
Moreover, notice that adverbial constructions like Se acercaron rdpidamente, Los 
bozeadores se golpearon ferozmente can be expressed also by the sign of adverbiality: Estu- 
vieron répidos al acercarse. Los boxeadores estuvieron feroces en sus golpes. 

Finally, when an adjective is used without the signs of substantivety or adverbiality, 
then, and only then, it is a plain adjective. 


1) “‘Carlos tiene hermanas bonitas.”’ (Plain adjective.) Charles has pretty sisters. 

2) ‘‘Las hermanas de Carlos son bonitas.’’ (Adjective used substantively.) Charles’ sis- 
ters are pretty (girls). 

3) ‘‘Las hermanas de Carlos estan bonitas.’”’ (Adjective used adverbially.) Charles’ sis- 
ters are looking pretty. 


Consequently, in the last analysis ser can be used only with substantive predicates; 
estar, only with adverbs, and plain adjectives can never be used with either ser nor estar. 
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Other Ways of Presenting the Distinction 
1. When ser, the sign of substantivety, is used, the predicate, whether adjective or noun, 

refers back to the subject: Marfa es alegre. Marfa es mujer. 

2. When estar, the sign of adverbiality, is used, the predicate, whether adjective, gerund, 
or adverb, modifies the verb: Maria estd alegre. Maria esté riendo. Marta estd bien. 

3. Ser means to be in the substantive sense of to be something. 

4. Estar means to be in the adverbial sense of to be in some manner, way, mood, state, 
condition, or in some place or position. 

5. Ser, to predicate substantively. 

6. Estar, to predicate adverbially. 

The principles for ser and estar presented in this article are, I think, the inner source 
from which all the differences between these two verbs originate. And these principles 
cannot have exceptions because of the following elementary facts: a) if nouns take ser 


only, then anything used as a noun must take ser; b) if adverbs take estar only, then any- 
thing used as an adverb must take estar. 


II 


When to Use the Sign of Adverbiality 


A. Estar is used to indicate what has happened to the subject. (Resulting state or condi- 
tion.) 


La carretera esté ancha = ii has been widened. 

La nieve esté sucia = it has been soiled. 

Nueva York est4 mds grande (limpio) = it has grown (been cleaned). 
Carlos esté casado = he has married. 

Carlos est4 enfermo = he has become sick. 

Carlos ya est4 sano = he has recuperated. 

Carlos esté viejo = he has aged. 

Carlos est4 muerto = he has died. 


And if something ever happens to that girl who es (una mujer) casada, we shall report this 
‘adverbial news’ thus: —Bueno, ¢y cémo esta esa chica? 

—iHombre: ¢No lo sabe? Estd divorciada or Se ha divorciado. And if we want to report 
what has happened to her hair, we shall say: Ahora estdé rubia or Se ha tefiido de rubio. 

But when the emphasis on what has happened to the subject is no longer necessary, or 
desired, because, for instance, we are used to it, and Mary’s blondness becomes one of her 
distinctive features (a characteristic or substantive concept) we shall use ser. Thus, 
Ahora es rubia expresses what she is now. 

Certain adjectives, like muerto, destruido, acabado, enfermo, and borracho, which by 
themselves express a resulting state or condition, always take estar. When used with ser, 
they either become nouns, or a noun or pronoun, must be expressed: “¢Qué es aquello en 
la terraza? —Es una enferma (It is a sick woman) que esté tomando el sol.” “Es un 
muerto” (It is a dead man). “Eso es algo acabado.” “Es una casa destruida.” 

Besides, Spanish uses “Est4 muerto” mainly to indicate the just ascertained state. 
Example: We see a man lying on the street; we don’t know whether he is alive or dead: 
we touch him in order to find out, and exclaim: “Este hombre esté muerto.” Thus, we 
never use, for instance, the English construction seen in newspapers “So and So is dead,” 
but “Fulano de Tal ha muerto.” And “Is Charles still alive? —No; he is dead,” normally 
is translated thus: “¢ Vive Carlos todavia? —No; ya murié.” 
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In the above cases, estar can sometimes be translated or replaced by a verb related to 
the senses; by to become, or some Spanish equivalent of this verb; by encontrarse. 

B. Contrarily, estar is used to express the idea that nothing has happened yet to the 
subject; in other words, to express how it is still remaining, found, looking, tasting, etc. 


La nieve todavia esté blanca = it has not been soiled yet. 
Maria est& soltera todavia = she hasn’t married yet. 
Carlos est4 vivo todavia = Charles has not died yet. 
Todavia estoy rico = I have not become impoverished yet. 


In the above cases estar can either be translated or replaced by to remain, stay; by a 
verb related to the senses; by encontrarse; by to become; by sentirse. 

C. Estar is used to express how, or the state or way in which anything is found or 
remains at a given moment, period of time, or always (2). This includes any appearance, 
state of health, mood, or temperature. Here an adverb or expression of time is always 
expressed or implied. In these constructions the very presence of the adverb of time 
establishes a contrast (3). 


Los pinos estén (permanecen; look) siempre verdes. 

Los Arboles estén verdes en la primavera. 

La nieve en las montafias est4 (se encuentra, permanece) siempre blanca. 
Maria est (se siente) siempre enferma. Est& enferma hoy. 

Algunas veces el café esté frio, otras, caliente. 

Las sopas en Casa Juan estan (taste) rebuenas, buenas, asi asi. 


In the above cases estar can be translated or replaced by the same verbs as in B. 

Notice that, in Los pinos estén siempre verdes, we express how these particular trees 
remain or behave; but in Los pinos son siempre verdes, we state that there are no pine 
trees of another color. And La nieve en las montafias es siempre blanca is nonsense, since 
snow has only one basic color. 

D. Estar is used upon perceiving any particular appearance of a given item or group 
that contrasts with the general or expected characteristic (the substantive concept): 
Este dlamo estd (looks) torcido. Estos olivos estan rectos. Este dlamo est4é muy recto. 
No me gusta esta rosa, esté muy fea. 

But when the emphasis is not on how a given item or group appears as contrasted 
with the general or expected, but rather on what the thing itself is as such, or as a kind, 
we shall use ser, thus expressing the substantive concept we already have about the 
subject: El dlamo es recto. 

But sometimes we do not have any established concept (the general characteristic) 
against which we can judge the special condition of a given item, as in the case of certain 
trees, which may grow straight or twisted; or when we are buying oranges from a hetero- 
geneous pile, where some may be sweet and others sour. On these occasions, in order to 
find out the facts, we have to use our senses, that is, we have to see, taste, feel, etc., in 
a word: to try things; hence: 

E. Estar may (notice that I say “may’’) also be used to express the just ascertained 
sensorial condition or state, as to appearance, shape, size, color, texture, flavor, in which 
anything is found, as contrasted with something of its kind; or purpose. 

In a Fruit Store: “Mire, dofia Marfa, estas manzanas estan (saben, las encuentro; look) 
mas dulces (rojas) que esas otras.—S{; pero éstas estén mds bonitas (grandes).” 

In a Hat Store: “No se compre ese sombrero, le est4 (le viene) demasiado grande.” 
(That hat is (looks) too big for you.) (4). 
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And if you pass your hand over a surface, you may say: “Esto estd (feels) muy liso.” 
Similarly, if we are in a hardware store trying to fit a screw into something, we may say: 
“Este tornillo esté (lo encuentro) demasiado grande (para esto).” 

But if we are not trying things, but talking about well known or established charac- 
teristic facts, we shall necessarily use the verb ser, thus expressing a substantive concept; 
i.e., what the subject is as a thing, or as a kind: “Las naranjas de California son mds 
dulces y bonitas que éstas.”’ “El granito es (un material) mds duro que el m4rmol.” And 
the clerk in the hardware store, who knows the characteristics of his goods, will say: 
“No pruebe esos tornillos, son demasiado grandes para eso.” 

F. Likewise, estar may also be used to express our reactions of protest, surprise, dis- 
like, joy, approval, produced by the just ascertained fact or condition: “iQué diffcil esta 
esta leccién!’’ (When we are studying it.) “iQué empinado esté este camino!” (When 
for the first time we are “suffering” it in our way up.) “iQué ancha est4 esta carretera!” 
(When we are enjoying in our car, for instance, the unexpected wideness of it.) “iHombre, 
esto est4 estupendo!”’ (When we find something astonishing.) “iQué bueno esté su dis- 
curso, don Fermin: Acabo de leerlo.” “2Qué le parece este cuadro?—Horrible: las mujeres 
estén muy gordas.” or “Est& bonito.” —¢Lefste el discurso de Carlos?—S{; esté asf asf.” 

But when we are acquainted with these facts, we have to use the verb ser because 
things in our minds are already “substantively” classified, so to speak, as “(leccién) 
dificil,” ‘“(camino) empinado,” “(carretera) ancha,” etc.: Esta leccién es muy dificil, lo 
sé muy bien.” iQué empinado es este camino! nunca me acostumbro a subirlo.” 

Naturally, as the “may be used” indicates, ser can also be used in E and F. Here the 
decision between ser and estar is entirely subjective. Nevertheless, let us not forget the 
fundamental difference: in the construction with ser we express what “thing” the subject 
is; in the construction with estar we express how we find it, in the adverbial sense, or how 
the state or condition of being as expressed by the adjective impresses us. Moreover, 
here the construction with estar is more colloquial and it has an idiomatic flavor. 

G. Estar is used to express how we feel about something, and any other mental or spir- 
itual state as well: “Estamos (nos sentimos) orgullosos de nuestra democracia.” “Estoy 
muy contento, no sé por qué.” 

H. Estar is also used to express manner of performing or acting; i.e., to indicate how 
the subject is doing or acting: Oyendo una conferencia:—“Carlos, vamonos.—No, 
hombre, el conferencista esté muy bien; esté muy acertado; est4é muy inteligente en su 
exposicién.” Después de un debate:—“éQué tal estuvo Juan en el debate?—Estuvo 
tonto (asi asf) como siempre.” 

Notice how in the above cases the predicate adjective has an adverbial force: “Esté 
inteligente” equals ‘Esta haciéndolo inteligentemente.” And when from the audience 
we say “iQué burro (tonto) esté este tfo,” it amounts to “Este tio esté diciendo burradas 
(tonterfas).”” And when Charles’ mother once said to him: “iCuidado, chico, que estdés 
mas viejo que yo!,” she meant: “You are acting older than I.” 

In connection with this I want to present a very interesting series of expressions, heard 
in conversational Spanish, in which nouns are used as adjectives or rather . . . as adverbs!: 
“Chico, eres un toro” means “You are a bull.” “Chico, estés un toro” means “You are 
acting like or looking robust as a bull.” “Eres un burro” means “You are 
a jack-ass.” “Estas burro” means “You are doing it as stupidly as a jack-ass.” “Eres 
idiota” equals “Eres un hombre idiota.” “Est&s idiota” equals “Estas haciendo (diciendo) 
idioteces.”’ “Eres muy hablador’” means “You are a great talker.” “Estas muy hablador” 
means “You are talking too much (a great deal).”’ “Buen pdjaro estas ta” (a very popular 
expression in Spain) means “Estdés haciendo (diciendo) .. . baladronadas, picardias.” 
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And “El sefior Cordero esté un corderito, después de la reprimenda”’ means “Mr. Lamb 
is acting like a little lamb.” Finally, remember that we have the English vulgar expression 
“You are being a pig” which equals “You are greedy as a pig.” The Spanish “Estds 
(hecho) un puerco” means “You are looking as dirty as a pig.” 

I. Consistent with the principle of “estar to form adverbial phrases,” only estar can 
be used with the gerund. “Estoy hablando”; “Esté lloviendo.” 

The principles presented in this article cover all the other uses of ser and estar, as well: 


Other Substantive Concepts 


“La caja es de Méjico”; “La caja es de plata”; “La caja es mfa.’”’ Here “(una cosa) 
de Méjico,” “de plata,” and “mfa,” are substantive unities linked to “caja” by the 
copulative verb ser. 


Other A dverbial Concepts 


“La caja esté en el cuarto”; “La caja esté hecha a mano” “La caja esta abierta’”’; 
“La caja esté inclinada.” Here, “en el cuarto,” “hecha a mano,” “abierta,” and “incli- 
nada,” are used adverbially since they modify the verb estar and answer the adverbs 
dénde and cémo. 

Thus we see that estar is never a copulative verb, linking subject and predicate. The 
only copulative verb is ser. Estar is an auxiliary verb, used to form adverbial phrases of 
manner, place, or position. 

And this must be true, I think, in any other language having similar verbs. The English 
to be, for instance, when it corresponds to estar, is not a copulative linking subject and 
predicate, but an auxiliary one, as explained above: “Mary is sick; well’’ equals “Mary 
feels sick; well.” Here, both “sick” and “well” modify the verbs “is” and “feels”; hence, 
both are adverbs, and “‘is,” as well as “feels,” are auxiliary verbs of state. 


Ill 
Addendum 


Here I want to correct a mistake in my first article when I said that ser and estar were 
never interchangeable. The truth is that there are zones in which the boundaries of these 
two verbs become so blurred, even in the mind of the native, that either one of them can 
be used. This is especially true in the very interesting point presented by Professor 
Bolinger in No. 10 of his reply (5), which is the only one I want to comment on publicly. 
It reads: 


There is a wide pattern of examples that Sr. Crespo might have drawn upon in order to 
put the “‘norm” theory to a more severe test. It is a pattern which resembles the formal 
distinction in English of ‘‘ You are being very rude’”’ versus ‘‘ You are very rude,”’ where in 
the progressive be refers to ‘action’ and the adjective is one of ‘behavior.’ In such cases 
Spanish admits ser regardless of comparisons or previous or successive states; in fact, the 
speaker may explicitly refer to state’’ (I do not agree with this) ‘‘and yet use ser: ‘Fué 
muy exigente conmigo, aunque después cambié por completo.’ ‘Conmigo es muy cortés, 
aunque con mi padre no.’ ‘éPor qué fué Ud. tan amable ayer, si nunca lo ha sido?’.... 
Ud. debe ser mds enérgico con los alumnos.’ ”’ Versus ‘“‘ Estuvo muy exigente conmigo . . . ,”’ 
etc. 


This point is very subtle indeed, but for practical purposes it is of minor importance 
in the teaching profession. Nevertheless, the theory I present here resolves the problem 
quite easily. Let us study this similar pair “La fiesta fué muy aburrida para todo el mundo” 
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versus “‘La fiesta estuvo muy aburrida para todo el mundo.” In the first case with “fué” 
we express that the party was a bore (a substantive concept) for everybody. In the second 
case with “estuvo”’ we express an adverbial concept, since the emphasis is on the manner 
in which the party was being handled, or on how everybody was yawning, feeling bored, 
etc. Thus “La fiesta estuvo aburrida” equals, for instance, “La fiesta se desarrollé aburri- 
damente” or “con aburrimiento.” Similarly “Fué muy exigente conmigo . . .” equals 
“Fué un hombre muy exigente (a substantive unity) conmigo. ..”; and “Estuvo muy 
exigente conmigo...” equals “Actué muy exigentemente ...” or “de una manera muy 
exigente.” (Adverbial concepts.) 

Consequently, in “Fué muy exigente conmingo...” we do not refer to ‘‘state,” as 
Mr. Bolinger thinks, but we “‘brand”’ the subject substantively as “(hombre) exigente,”’ 
because of his way of acting. 

And note that with those authentic and good old words “characteristic” and “‘state,” 
nowadays so underrated by many, we can solve many a problem we are creating for our- 
selves: The English “You are being rude (today)” (Spanish: “Estaés rudo (descortés) 
(hoy)” expresses state of being (an adverbial concept), as contrasted with characteristic, 
and it equals “You are acting (talking) rudely (today).” Spanish: “Estdés actuando 
descortésmente (hoy).” But “You are rude” characterizes the subject as “(a) rude (man),” 
because of his manner of acting. 

Lastly, I would like to comment on a very important point related to ser and estar 
brought up in Professors William E. Bull and Rodger Farley’s interesting paper “An 
Exploratory Study of the Nature of Actions and Functions of Verbs in Spanish” (6). 
In this paper, in footnote no. 7, we read: 


... We are insisting . . .on the abandonment of the ambiguous terms “passive state’’ 
and “‘passive action.’’ Both are semantic traps which hamper proper analysis. Action can 
not be classified scientifically in terms of the various linguistic devices which have been 
invented to express it. The act on the level of objective reality exhibits no variations when 
expressed by either the active or the passive voice. It is not ‘active action” in one instance 
and ‘‘passive action’”’ in another. The use of these terms, furthermore, leads to considerable 
confusion as to what is actually classified. To say, for example, that ‘‘E] camino fué blo- 
queado por las tropas’’ is passive action should imply that ‘“‘Las tropas bloquearon el 
camino”’ is active action. To say, in addition, that ‘‘E] camino esté bloqueado por las tro- 
pas”’ is passive state is to shift the basis of classification from action to the object acted 
upon and to classify action not in terms of what the agent is doing but in terms of the 
syntactical function of the object acted upon by the agent. When the object is predicate 
accusative, the action is ‘“‘active.’’ When the object becomes nominative, the action is 
“‘passive action’’ with ser and ‘“‘passive state’ with estar. Such a confusion of categories 
obviously serves no useful purpose. 


And on page 72, the authors say: “‘ ‘Esté bloqueado por’ is as clearly passive voice as any 
construction with ser.” 

But, it seems to me, the real confusion springs from the writers’ misinterpretation of 
the term “passive” found on page 70 of their article and which reads: “It is important 
to underline the elementary fact that in the passive voice the subject is inactive, not 
doing anything.”’ This interpretation, I am afraid, would hurt any citizen who actively 
defended his city when “La ciudad fué sitiada (bloqueada) por las tropas del general 
rebelde.” But if we take the term “passive”’ in its right sense, that is as suffered, received, 
then it interprets correctly the facts: “La ciudad fué sitiada por las tropas del general” 
means “La ciudad sufrié, recibié sitio.”” And “Los caminos estaban bloqueados por las 
tropas” does not express “passive voice’’ at all, but passive (suffered) state. Confusion 
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springs also from the insistence on rejecting the term ‘“‘state” to explain estar: “Los 
caminos estén bloqueados por (la accién de) las tropas”’ or “por (la presencia de) un drbol 
caido” expresses an adverbial concept, that is, state of being blocked and nothing else. 

In connection with this I want to discuss the following pairs of meanings which are 
especially difficult for the English-speaking student to grasp: 


1) Los obreros fueron representados por Carlos. 

2) Los obreros estuvieron representados por Carlos. 
3) El alumno fué castigado por el Rector. 

4) El alumno estuvo castigado por el Rector. 

5) La ciudad era defendida por... 

6) La ciudad estaba defendida por... 


In number 1) we use fueron because Charles spoke (action) for the workers. In number 
2) we use estuvieron because here we want to indicate presence, rather than action: the 
workers were there, so to speak, represented in the person of Carlos, and Carlos was 
there representing the workers with his bodily presence. In number 3) we use fué because 
of the student’s receiving the order of punishment. In number 4) there are three possibili- 
ties: a) the student was under punishment, whether he was actually fulfilling the punish- 
ment or not; b) the student was fulfilling the punishment; c) the student was there (se 
quedé castigado) because of the punishment received. In number 5) we use era because 
the city was (was being, or used to be) defended by the action of somebody, or something, 
for instance troups or cannon. In number 6) we use estaba because the city was defended 
by the presence of something, for instance a mountain. 

Accordingly, “El camino estuvo bloqueado por un Arbol cafdo” is correct. But “Fué 
bloqueado por un drbol cafdo” is impossible because here the thing that blocks the road 
is the presence of a fallen tree and not “action,” which is nonexistent. But “El camino 
fué bloqueado por la cafda (action) de un drbol”’ is correct. 

Likewise, to say “La Ganaderfa Pastora fué representada por cinco toros” is absurd 
because these animals don’t talk and the only thing they did was to lend their presence 
at the fair. But “La Ganaderfa Pastora fué representada por el Presidente” is correct 
because the President spoke (action) in behalf of the cattle ranch. And if we, by a slip 
of the tongue, say ““La ganader{a estaba representada por el Presidente” this gentleman 
is going to say: iCaramba, amigo, yo no soy toro! Thus: Estar + past participle expresses 
(1) state of being; (2) presence: (1) La ciudad estaba sitiada. (2) La ganaderia estaba 
representada por un hermoso toro. Ser + past participle expresses passive (suffered) 
action. 

Finally, as the term “passive” lends itself to such confusions and “voice” is such an 
obscure term for the student, I propose to my colleagues the use of “received action” 
instead of “passive voice’: in “La puerta fué cerrada por el portero” the door receives 
the action of the porter. And as a counterpart I propose “exercised action” instead of 
“active voice’’: in “El portero cierra la puerta” the porter exercises the action. 


NOTES 


1. This exposition is a development of my article, ‘‘Los verbos ser y estar explicados por un 
nativo,’’ Hispania, xxix, 45-55, and the two articles may complement each other. 

2. This covers a very wide field and is valid for many cases explainable by other subdivisions 
of the general theory. 

3. As I explained in my first article (1), situations requiring estar are usually produced for 
contrast. 

4. A condition contrary to the general purpose. 
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5. Dwight L. Bolinger, ‘Still More on Ser and Estar,’’ Hispania, xxx, 361-367. 
6. Hispania, xxx1, 64-73. 


SALVATION THROUGH ENTHUSIASM 


T. Earte Hamiuron 
Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 


The war proved the value of language study, but the public is quick to forget the lessons 
learned. Those inimical to the teaching of languages have been equally quick to appraise 
this situation, and their efforts are proving very effective. For instance, superintendents 
of many of the smaller schools, acting in the interests of “economy,” are dropping Spanish 
from their curricula, or they are successfully resisting demands for its inclusion. Similarly, 

- superintendents of some city systems, again in the interests of “economy,” have eliminated 
the teaching of Spanish from the grades. Teachers of foreign languages have found them- 
selves, in their subordinate positions, helpless to resist this planned annihilation and have 
meekly accepted orders to teach mathematics, manual training, and other subjects for 
which they are equally poorly qualified. We must not underestimate this hostile trend. 

If foreign languages are to attain the place which the War proved that they deserve in 
our curricula—better said, if they are to retain anything more than a humble place— 
the advocates of foreign languages must act promptly, energetically, and intelligently. 
Nearly all will subscribe to this generality, but the more practical ones will ask: “What 
can we do?” Before attempting an answer to this question, let us recognize one fact: 
foreign languages are not removed from the curriculum in a school where the teachers, 
the pupils, the principal, and the superintendent share a lively interest in languages. 
Having admitted this, we can understand that the worst enemy of language study is 
the teacher without a deep love and without a contagious enthusiasm for his work, for 
it follows that there can be little sustained interest when he has none. It may be observed 
here that successful teaching and genuine enthusiasm for a subject usually go hand in 
hand. 

If the statements just made are valid, then the answer to the question “What can we 
do?” concerns every teacher of foreign languages throughout the nation. Obviously, some 
way must be found to show these teachers how to employ better methods, better tech- 
niques and devices, and suitable machines. Some way must be found to awaken these 
teachers to the real values of language study. Some way must be found to enable them to 
see a vision of what can be done, and to give them the burning desire to attain this dream. 
Once all this is accomplished, need we fear that enthusiasm will be lacking? What is more, 
need we fear for the position of languages in the curriculum? “Glittering generalities!” 
the skeptic sneers. “Exactly what can we do to accomplish all this?” 

A very practical answer suggests itself, one that has been tried and proved. It is predi- 
cated upon the assumption that grade schools, high schools, colleges, and universities are 
concerned; and that all can, and should, collaborate to accomplish an end that will be 
mutually beneficial. Rather than detail a theoretical answer to the question proposed, 
let us look briefly at what actually happened in North Texas last spring. 

In the summer of 1948, while Dr. Rebecca Switzer was conducting her Audio-Visual 
Workshop for Teachers of Spanish at the Texas State College for Women, Denton, sev- 
eral students complained because of the lack of interest in their high schools—at the ad- 
ministrative level as well as in the faculty and student body—in the study of foreign 
languages. The class, working together under the instructor’s guidance, then blueprinted 
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a plan to arouse interest. When the plan was completed, the class, eager to test the plan, 
suggested that Dr. Switzer put it into effect. Accordingly, the date of Saturday, Marcy 
19, 1949, was set for the Field Day. Early in February, Dr. Switzer sent letters to counth 
superintendents, state deputies from the State Department of Education, high school 
superintendents and principals, principals of elementary schools where Spanish was taught, 
and prominent club women and Parent-Teacher officers, limiting these invitations to 
towns within a radius of two hundred miles of Denton. She also wrote letters to the direc- 
tors of the Departments of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Fine Arts, Home 
Economics, Music, Speech, Journalism, and the Library of T.S.C.W., asking them to pre- 
pare exhibits that would show the relation of their subjects to foreign countries. In addition, 
she addressed a general letter to all departments, asking them for any codperation they 
thought possible. 

The response to these requests was wholehearted. The Department of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation had an aquatics exhibit from ten to twelve in the morning. 
The Fine Arts Department had an exhibit of pictures, woodcuts, and other types of il- 
lustrative material that dealt with the countries whose languages are taught in Texas. 
In the Music Library there were old musical scores from Europe. In the Home Economics 
Building there was an outstanding exhibit of Guatemalan textiles, a dining room in which 
foreign china and pottery were shown, with a table set with articles from Mexico. There 
was also a collection of recipe books from different foreign countries. Finally, the Library 
had a lavish display of fine volumes printed in Europe, Mexico, and South America. 
The Department of Journalism did its share by handling the advertising and writing to 
the town paper of every school that registered. 

In addition to these exhibits, the Department of Foreign Languages had its own dis- 
play. One room was arranged as a museum with exhibits of tile, Don Quixote articles of 
interest, different types of charolas, Spanish pottery, Mexican pottery, Italian pottery, 
old French china and glass, etc. Other rooms, devoted to the different languages taught, 
contained old manuscripts, old books, and current travel material—posters, pamphlets, 
books, and maps. Through the coéperation of different companies in Dallas, the Language 
Laboratory had a very complete exhibition of the different types of machines available 
for laboratory work in the teaching of foreign languages. These machines, incidentally, 
were demonstrated, and visitors were permitted to record and play back their conversa- 
tions with the operators. 

All visitors were directed to the Administration Building first, where they registered. 
About fifty Spanish- and French-speaking girls, who served as guides, led groups to the 
different buildings. At each building girls who were majors in those particular departments 
and who were taking one or more foreign languages served as hostesses. For example, in 
the Fine Arts Building a Cuban girl who was carrying major work in Art and minor work 
in Spanish was a hostess; this principle was carried out in all the buildings. 

Lunch was served on the campus at noon, and at 1:30 a carefully planned program 
was offered in the auditorium by T.S.C.W. and various high schools. Several foreign 
languages were represented; and songs, dances, and short plays, including one by the 
Quinteros, were featured. 

During the morning there were eight hundred guests, and at least fifteen hundred at- 
tended the afternoon program. The enthusiasm provoked by this Field Day was over- 
whelming on the campus, in the town, and among the visitors. 

Comments by those who attended are helpful in evaluating the success of this Field 
Day. President L. H. Hubbard of T.S.C.W. remarked that this enthusiasm proves con- 
clusively that there is interest in foreign languages and cultures, and that the difficulties 
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which teachers of foreign languages experience must arise from causes other than lack of 
interest on the part of students. 

A teacher from a junior college wrote: “It is amazing how such a trip creates interest 
among the stay-at-homes. Four enthusiastic girls can do much to advertise the importance 
and desirability of studying a foreign language. I, myself, came home with renewed de- 
termination to ‘crusade’ for a foreign-language laboratory, an almost unheard-of innova- 
tion in these parts.” A teacher from a high school wrote: “My students agreed that they 
had never spent a more enjoyable day. They were amazed at everything, for most of them 
had never visited a college before. They thought the program was splendid.” A high- 
school student wrote: “I certainly enjoyed hearing the poetry and prose of the Spanish 
records. It’s an excellent way to learn pronunciation.” The director of one of the depart- 
ments on the campus at T.S.C.W. wrote: “...I also want to say thank you for letting 
us have a part in arranging exhibits and attracting students to our department. We had 
several hundred visitors in our building Saturday, and I hope that many of these may be 
students on this campus some day.” Particularly interesting were many letters of apprecia- 
tion and commendation from principals and superintendents! Dr. Switzer’s terse comment, 
an understatement, was: ‘‘We were all exhausted, but we felt highly pleased with the ap- 
parent success.” 

Three weeks later, the West Texas Pan-American Fiesta, sponsored by the Llano 
Estacado Chapter of the AATSP, was held at West Texas State College, Canyon. The 
purposes announced were to increase interest in Spanish and in Latin-American customs 
and to bring about a better understanding of our Latin-American neighbors. Each school 
was asked (1) to name a local queen to be a candidate for Queen of the Fiesta; (2) to have 
its students memorize certain Spanish songs, so that they might sing in the massed chorus; 
and (3) to fill out and return promptly an information blank, so that the director might 
know, among other things, which schools would bring their own dramatic or musical acts 
to be performed at the Fiesta. Featured were a Mexican Market with booths and shops 
set up by the visiting schools, a Mexican movie, an auditorium program, and a Queen’s 
Ball with a Mexican floor show. All visitors, incidentally, were asked to come dressed in 
some Spanish or Latin-American costume. Vendors, making money for their local Span- 
ish clubs, were everywhere, and two hundred Latin-American students, representing 
seven countries, mingled with the crowd of fifteen hundred which, with all its color, seemed 
dominated by a carnival spirit. 

During the day, telegrams and letters were received from the Pan-American Union, 
from the Mexican Ambassador in Washington, and from the Good Neighbor Commission 
of Texas. The Ambassador said that the Fiesta was in keeping with the tradition of de- 
mocracy in the New World, and that he hoped to see more such events throughout the 
United States. 

Four hundred feet of colored movie film, complete with sound track, were made at the 
Fiesta, and this is available to interested schools. A copy of this was sent to the Pan- 
American Union. 

The AATSP steering committee for the Fiesta was made up of Mrs. Tommie Montfort, 
Miss Viola Ballard, and Mrs. Cecil Witt. They were assisted by Sr. Eugenio V. Pesqueira, 
the enthusiastic and affable Mexican Consul at Amarillo. 

These plans certainly do not constitute a corrective for all the ills that may plague a 
teacher of Spanish, but surely at times they may be considered powerful tonics and life- 
saving stimulants. Nor are they entirely unique; many similar programs have been held 
through the years, but these were so carefully planned and so successfully executed that 
they merit the serious consideration of all teachers of Spanish who are not satisfied with 
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the present interest in this subject in their respective schools. Conceivably, some of the 
features of both of these could be combined profitably; and other features, such as demon- 
stration classes in special methods, might be added. Probably each school or college can 
best develop its own project, but the ideas detailed here may serve well as an initial guide. 
The Llano Estacado Chapter, for instance, will draw upon both of these plans in present- 
ing its fiesta this spring at Texas Technological College and the Lubbock High School. 

It is quite obvious that a college or university, with its adequate facilities, its prestige, 
and its special attraction for the younger students, can serve admirably as host for such 
a gathering, and be rewarded with the best advertising in so doing. It is equally obvious 
that our Association, because of being national in scope and because of its combined mem- 
bership of college and high-school teachers, is peculiarly fitted to initiate and sponsor such 
fiestas and field days. Indeed it is interesting to try to imagine how great might be the 
impetus given to the study of Spanish if each one of our many chapters should sponsor 
such an undertaking this spring. 


SHOW YOUR FAITH IN OUR ASSOCIATION AND YOUR AP- 
PRECIATION OF ITS SERVICES BY BECOMING A SUSTAINING 
MEMBER (FEE, TEN DOLLARS OR MORE), WHICH GIVES YOU 
THE PRIVILEGE OF A GIFT MEMBERSHIP. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR... 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS CONCERNING SPANISH RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


In his article in November, 1948, Hispania, Mr. Jones outlines the usage of Spanish 
relative pronouns and adjectives, inviting discussion on points of difference. I should like 
to challenge the validity of limiting el que and its variants, as a “simple” relative, to use 
after “long” prepositions only, and to its classification as a “more colloquial and less 
literary” form than the “corresponding forms of el cual.” 

In casual reading I have noted a number of phrases in which some form of el que followed 
the “short” prepositions a, de or en, apparently at the whim of the author, in place of 
que or quien, as relatives, with which it alternated with more or less frequency, and was 
found to be more common in usage than el cual. Cases with para, con and por are not in- 
cluded, since usage with them is admittedly approved. 

Here are some typical examples from books by two Spanish and three Spanish Ameri- 
can authors. 


A... . escribir un tratado de La razén y el ser, en el que trate de la razén de ser... ; 
Pues hay una porcién de hombres, sustantivos y adjetivos, a los que hay que libertar.. . 
Unamuno: San Manuel Bueno, Martir. 

B. . . . el hijo era ya una isla a la que no podia él darle sino dejarle. Emilia tenia un modo 
de hablar en el que se disimulaba mal cierto fondo despédtico . . . Se traté de un episodio 
escandaloso del que a la gente le llegaron al principio sélo vagos rumores. Estos tres hom- 
bres de mundo entraron asi en el parentesco de Romén Ricarte, con el que habian cambiado 
algunas docenas de palabras y a quien miraban como un desdichado de suerte. Mallea: 
Las dgutlas. 

C. Era un espiritu ...traspasado de piedad por los pobres, a los que se daba todo 
entero .. . con su sotana limpia y verdinegra, en la que no faltaba tal cual remiendo .. . 
no encontraba el lugar en el que se extasié con ese brillante atavio . . . las iglesias pobres, 
a las que sélo van esas viejecitas . . . Esos hombres, de los que era cabeza el calvatrueno .. .. 
Valle-Arizpe: Cuentos del México antiguo (fifteen examples found in the first fifty pages). 

D.... una especie de lonja, en la que se cotizan los méritos. . . . Esas eran las telarafias 
de las que queria ella limpiarse; . . . Cumplian el voto . . . al que éste se asociaba en sefial 
de gratitud. Carlos Reyles, El embrujo de Sevilla. (I merely leafed through this book and 
found ten examples). 

E. . . . aquellos amigotes de la infancia, a los que no se les har4n nunca confidencias de 
ideas. Estos disparates de Goya son los disparates a los que no se renuncia . . . pero hay un 
aguafuerte de la que hasta hace muy pocos afios se ignoraba la existencia. . . . una ciudad 
atrasada, en la que el Gobierno carece de conflictos. . . . Ramén Gémez de la Serna, Goya 
(I noted seventeen examples). 


I might add that I frequently find some form of el que after the “short” prepositions, 
in commercial letters that are otherwise faultlessly written. 


Marra E. ALLEN 


Mills College 
Oakland, California 
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ESTHER CROOKS 


A great loss to our Association and to American teaching and scholarship was 
the death on July 27th of Professor Esther J. Crooks, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages at Goucher College in Baltimore, where she had 
taught since 1921. Doctor Crooks, who was to have read a paper at our Califor- 
nia meeting, was a distinguished scholar who had traveled widely in Hispanic 
America and served the Department of State in Cultural institutes in Brazil 
and Peru. Her alma mater, Denison University, granted her an honorary Litt. 
D. in 1938. Doctor Crooks was a delegate to the Inter-American Conference on 
Education in 1937 and to the Pan-American Conference in 1938, a former Presi- 
dent of the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, and a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Baltimore Urban League. 

Donatp D. 


JUAN A. CENTENO 


For thousands of teachers who have studied at the Middlebury Spanish School 
in the last fifteen years, the death of Juan Centeno is not only a loss to our 
profession, but a personal loss, of a smiling and understanding friend and coun- 
selor. The Memorial Scholarship Fund established in his honor at Middlebury is 
a fitting tribute to his lifelong devotion to education and to the School in whose 
development he had so large a part. Eugenio Florit’s quatrain expresses the 
sorrow and hope of us all: 

“Cuando se vive, como titi, en la obra, 
La muerte no separa de la vida. 
Cuando se deja, como titi, la obra, 
Los tuyos, por tu amor, van a seguirla.”’ 
Donatp D. WaALsH 


J. HORACE NUNEMAKER 


The Coleccién Hispanoamericana of the State College of Washington is to be 
renamed in honor of its founder and curator, the late J. Horace Nunemaker, 
Director of the Division of Humanities at the College and a famous collector and 
cataloguer of Spanish and Mexican manuscripts. His sudden death in June de- 
prives us of one of our most eminent scholars and bibliophiles. 

DonaLtp D. 
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EACH ONE TEACH ONE 


The slogan of the campaign against illiteracy may well serve for another cam- 
paign, against teachers of Spanish and Portuguese who are retarded in another 
sense, the sense of responsibility to their profession and to its official Association. 
You have been told many times that our Association should have more members, 
and I shall not, like the preacher in the half-filled church, berate the congrega- 
tion because of the absent parishioners. 

Consider the problem, rather, as a matter of enlightened self-interest. Our 
printing expenses have more than doubled in the past six years; it now costs over 
two thousand dollars to print each issue of Hispania. Other expenses have risen 
proportionately, and though income from dues and other sources has increased, it 
has not kept pace with the rise in costs. There are three solutions to the problem: 
1) decrease expenses by publishing Hispan1A less often or cutting down its size; 
2) increase the annual dues; 3) increase the number of members. It is clear to 
me, and I hope to you also, that the third solution is the most advantageous not 
only to the present members but also to the still greater number of teachers who 
are not yet members. 

‘Ask the man who owns one’ is a famous slogan in automobile advertising. 
I suggest a more active one: “Tell the man who doesn’t own one,’ that is, ‘who 
doesn’t enjoy the benefits of belonging to the AATSP.’ Lend him a copy of 
HisPANIa or write Graydon De Land to send him one, show him where his duty 
lies as a self-respecting member of his profession, and keep after him until he (or 
she) joins the Association. ‘Each one teach one’ will solve our problem if ‘each 
one’ will really assume his share of the common responsibility. If all the teachers 
of Spanish and Portuguese in your school or college are already members of 
the AATSP, look up other acquaintances in our Directory and write to the ones 

you don’t find listed. ‘Tell the man who doesn’t own one’ that he doesn’t know 
what he’s missing. And remember that the alternative to ‘teaching one’ is to 
pay a special extra tax! 


Donatp D. WatsH 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS... 


PROGRAM OF THE 1949 ANNUAI MEETING 


The International House, University of California, Berkeley 


Sunpay EveninG, SEPTEMBER 4 
8:00-12:30: Executive Council Meeting 
MonpayY, SepreMBerR 5 
10:00-12:30: High School Session. Chairman: Gerald E. Wade, University of 
Tennessee. Theme: Toward an Improved Program of High School Spanish, a 
Symposium. 
1. “Who Can and Should Study High-School Spanish?” Joseph S. Stanley, 
Los Angeles State College 
2. “Implications of Elementary School Spanish for the High-School Spanish 
Program.” Ruth R. Ginsburg, Supervisor of Foreign Languages, Los Angeles 
City Schools 
3. “The High-School Textbook.” Edna E. Babcock, Director of Foreign Lan- 
guages, Seattle Public Schools 
4. “Recognition of High-School Scholarship.” D. Lincoln Canfield, Florida 
State University 
2:00-4:00: Language Session. Chairman: Boyd Carter, University of Nebraska, 
presiding in the absence of Francis C. Hayes, University of Florida. 
1. “The Problem of Andean Vocabulary.” Margaret M. Ramos, Birmingham 
Southern College 
2. “By-products of a Study of Panamanian Folk Speech.” Stanley C. Robe, 
University of California at Los Angeles 
3. “The Position and Function of Adjectives in Contemporary Spanish.” William 
E. Bull, University of California at Los Angeles 
4. “Enfoques: De Espafia a la América Hispana.”’ Carlos Garcfa-Prada, Uni- 
versity of Washington 
4:00-6:30: Executive Council Meeting 
6:30: Dinner. Toastmaster: Ernesto Salzmann, Abraham Lincoln High School, 
San Francisco. Fiesta. Master of Ceremonies: William F. Silver, Jr., Richmond 
High School. 
I. Marta Osorio, Manuel Afiez y Adolfo Afiez: Canciones y Bailes Bolivianos: a. 
Brisas de Amor. b. La Palomita en su Nido. c. Pampas Mujefias. d. Una Cueca. 
e. Un Juanuco. 
II. Barbara Crenshaw, soprano, Acompafiada al piano por Carmen Cusicanqui: 


III. Eva Garcfa, Pianista: 
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IV. Federico Daunic, guitarrista: 
V. Bailes—Discfpulas de Elisa Cansino, Acompafiadas al piano por Mrs. Levee: 
VI. Martha Allen, soprano, Acompafiada al piano por Robert K. Evans 
INTERMEDIO 
VII. Federico Daunic, guitarrista: 
Albeniz 
VIII. Martha Allen, soprano, Acompajfiada al piano por Robert K. Evans 
IX. Bailes—Discfpulas de Elisa Cansino, Acompafiadas al piano por Mrs. Levee: 


X. Abbie Schmitz y Arturo Cabrera: a. Jarabe Michoacan. b. Jarabe Tapatio. 
LA PINATA 


10:00-12:30: Executive Council Meeting 
TuespaY, SEPTEMBER 6 
8:00: Breakfast for representatives of the Chapters 
9:30-10:15: Illustrated Lecture, “Estampas sudamericanas.”’ Juan R. Castellano, 
Duke University 
10:30-12:30: Annual Business Meeting of the Association 
1:00-2:30: Luncheon. William H. Shoemaker, University of Kansas, Toastmaster. 
Presidential Address, John E. Englekirk, Tulane University 
3:00-5:00: Literature Session. Chairman: Ruth Richardson, Adelphi College 
1. “George Ticknor, a Pioneer Teacher of Modern Languages.’’ Samuel M. 
Waxman, Boston University 
2. “City Life in Some Novels of Manuel Galvez.” Hazel Messimore, Kent State 
University 
3. “José Milla, retratista de costumbres guatemaltecas.” Marjorie C. Johnston, 
Phoenix, Arizona 
4. “dHay reflejos polfticos y sociales en la poesia guatemalteca contempordnea?”’ 
Stuart M. Gross, University of Maine. Discussion led by Erwin K. Mapes, 
University of Iowa. 
5:00-6:00: Executive Council Meeting 


Hosts ror THE TuHirTY-First ANNUAL MEETING 

The Northern California Chapter of the Association 
GENERAL ProGRAM CHAIRMAN 

D. P. Rotunda, Mills College 
CoMMITTEE ON PROGRAM OF PAPERS 

Francis C. Hayes, University of Florida 
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Ruth Richardson, Adelphi College 

Gerald E. Wade, University of Tennessee 
LocaL CoMMITTEE ON ARRANGEMENTS 

Armando Cusicanqui, Piedmont High School, Piedmont, Chairman 

Mary Eleanor Peters, San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo 

Halcyon B. Spencer, Freemont High School, Oakland 

William F. Silver, Jr., Richmond High School, Richmond 

Ernesto Salzmann, Abraham Lincoln High School, San Francisco 
REGISTRATION COMMITTEE 

G. Arnold Chapman, University of California 

Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., Stanford University 

Ronald Hilton, Stanford University 

John E. Aguiar, University of San Francisco 

Richard Foster, City College of San Francisco 

Dora Grace Erickson, College of the Holy Names 

Barbara Stafford, Dominican College 

William Moellering, San José State College 

Carlos A. Rojas, Fresno State College 

Helen Danner, Stockton Junior College 

Martha Allen, Mills College 


AATSP MEDAL AWARDS, 1948-49 


PLACE SCHOOL STUDENT WINNER 

Alabama 

Birmingham Ensley High School Bobby Bates 
Arizona 

Mesa Mesa High School Rosalva Pefia 

Safford Safford High School Jean Federico 

Safford Safford High School Frances Sochat 

Tucson University of Arizona Ruth W. Coykendall 

Tucson University of Arizona Peter Guzman 

Tucson University of Arizona William 8. Milburn 

Tucson University of Arizona Harriet M. Prevé 
Arkansas 

Hot Springs Hot Springs Senior H. 8. Suzanne Mendel 

Hot Springs Hot Springs Senior H. 8. Nancy Tuggle 
California 

Beverly Hills Beverly Hills High School Sharron Fishman 

Gardena Gardena High School Mary Lee Grove 

Inglewood Inglewood High School Janice Nehen 

Long Beach Woodrow Wilson H. 8. Arthur Costa 

Long Beach Woodrow Wilson H. 8. Shirley Fahlgren 

Los Angeles Alexander Hamilton H. 8. Nancy Wilmeth 

Los Angeles George Washington H. 8. Joyce Olson 

Los Angeles J. H. Francis Polytechnic H.S. David Coffman 


Los Angeles J.H. Francis Polytechnic H.S. June Messerve 
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PLACE 
Los Angeles 


Pleasanton 


Sunnyvale 
Sunnyvale 
Sunnyvale 
Sunnyvale 
Taft 


Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 
Washington 


Daytona Beach 
Daytona Beach 
Daytona Beach 
Daytona Beach 
Daytona Beach 
Fort Lauderdale 
Fort Myers 

Jacksonville 
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SCHOOL 
J. H. Francis Polytechnic H.S. 
Amador Valley Joint Union 
H. 8. 
Fremont Union High School 
Fremont Union High School 
Fremont Union High School 
Fremont Union High School 
Taft Union High School 


District of Columbia 

Eastern High School 

Eastern High School 

Eastern High School 

Western Evening High School 

Woodrow Wilson High School 
Florida 

Seabreeze High School 

Seabreeze High School 

Seabreeze High School 

Seabreeze High School 

Seabreeze High School 

Fort Lauderdale High School 

Fort Myers Senior H. 8. 

Landon High School 

Landon High School 

Landon High School 

Ann Lisbeth Seese P. School 

Ann Lisbeth Seese P. School 

Orlando Senior High School 

Orlando Senior High School 


Illinois 
Bloomington High School 
Southern Illinois University 
Aquinas Dominican H. 8. 
Loyola University 
Loyola University 
Danville High School 
Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 
Manual Training High School 


Indiana 
Crawfordsville High School 
Howe Military School 


STUDENT WINNER 


Philmore Tankin 
Janet M. Frager 


Sonya Mulkey 
Dennis Pereia 
Alice Sasao 
Donald Wasson 
Josefina Najar 


Maria Checchia 
Lila Ruth Diament 
Lee Peed 

Mary M. Abell 
Arlin F. Blackburn 


Miriam Eileen Force 
Chovine R. Gordon 
Morton Sarlin 
William L. Shelton 
Cornelia H. Trowbridge 
Hope Shirley 
Kenneth Stewart 
Nathaniel Hurst 

Joy Rucks 

Patsy Lee Yoder 
Patricia A. Johnson 
Barbara Borling 

Joe Drowdy 


William H. Marshall, Jr. 


Sally Flesher 
Jeanne Gorden 
Sheila Ann McGraw 
Joseph W. Carney 
Ruth Schweitzer 
Edwina Stuebe 
Albert Boles 
Arthur Campbell 
Leonard Costa 
Mary Grawey 
Charles Lewis 
Donice Losch 
Franklin Schlatter 


Doris De Voto 
Louis Mushro 
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Jacksonville 4 
Orlando 
Orlando 
Orlando 
| Orlando 
Bloomington 
Carbondale 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Danville 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria 
Peoria Manual Training High School . 
Crawfordsville | 
Howe | 
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PLACE 
Howe 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Washington 
Windfall 


Clinton 
Clinton 
Clinton 
Clinton 


Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 
Louisville 


Bloomfield Hills 
Bloomfield Hills 
Bloomfield Hills 
Saginaw 
Saginaw 


Duluth 
Duluth 
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SCHOOL 


Howe Military School 
Arsenal Technical Schools 
Crispus Attucks High School 
Crispus Attucks High School 
Shortridge High School 
Shortridge High School 
Shortridge High School 
Shortridge High School 
Washington High School 


Wood High School 


Towa 
Clinton High School 
Clinton High School 
Clinton High School 
Clinton High School 


Kentucky 


J. 
J. 
J. 


Louisi 
Louisiana College 
Louisiana College 
Louisiana College 
Louisiana College 


Massachusetts 


Boston College 


North Quincy High School 
Taunton High School 
Taunton High School 
Taunton High School 
Taunton High School 


Michigan 
Alpena High School 
Alpena High School 


Bloomfield Hills High School 
Bloomfield Hills High School 
Bloomfield Hills High School 
Arthur Hill High School 
Arthur Hill High School 


Minnesota 


Denfeld High School 
Denfeld High School 


M. Atherton H. 8S. for Girls 
M. Atherton H. 8. for Girls 
M. Atherton H. 8. for Girls 
J. M. Atherton H. 8. for Girls 
J. M. Atherton H. 8. for Girls 
Louisville Male High School 


STUDENT WINNER 


Jerry L. Wilson 
Robert G. Phillips 
Bernice Davis 
Philip Emile 
Nancy Cushwa 
Jane La Rue 
Richard Munz 
Janet Stewart 
Marilyn Woodruff 
Edgar Legg 


Kathleen Campbell 
Nancy Havighurst 
Nancy Paddock 
Martha Paine 


Martha Eller 
Dorothy Koch 
Carol Lowenthal 
Ann Marrs 

Sally Williams 
Robert C. Taylor 


Helen Bartels 
Paul Bradley 
Virginia Davis 
Lois Parker 


James P. Harvey 
Jean Virgona 
Althea Bennett 
Josephine Brown 
Marjorie Hall 
John Pereira 


Gordon Meske 
William Stout 
Mary Andrews 
Rima Nickell 
Beryl Wilson 
Laura Muirhead 
Barbara Risdon 


Alice Ann Brunberg 
Glenn Le Doux 
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Chestnut Hill 
North Quincy 
Taunton 
Taunton 
Taunton 
Taunton 
Alpena 
Alpena 


PLACE 
Duluth 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 


Hattiesburg 


Springfield 


Plainfield 
Plainfield 


Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 

Brooklyn 
Cornwall-on-Hudson 
Holley 

Long Island City 
Long Island City 
Long Island City 
Long Island City 
Newburgh 


Newburgh 
New York 
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SCHOOL 
Denfeld High School 
Denfeld High School 
Academy of the Holy Angels 
Missicsignt 
Mississippi Southern College 
Missouri 
Drury College 
New Jersey 
Plainfield High School 
Plainfield High School 
New York 


Abraham Lincoln High School 


Aldephi Academy 


John Marshall Jr. High School 


Storm King School 
Holley High School 
Wm. C. Bryant High School 
Wm. C. Bryant High School 
Wm. C. Bryant High School 
Wm. C. Bryant High School 
Newburgh Free Academy 
Newburgh Free Academy 
Evander Childs High School 
Evander Childs High School 
George Washington H. 8. 
Seward Park High School 
Nazareth Academy 
Troy High School 

North Carolina 
Meredith College 
Meredith College 

Ohio 

Shaw High School 
Shaw High School 
Findlay Senior High School 
Findlay Senior High School 
Greenville High School 
Greenville High School 
Hamilton High School 
Hamilton High School 
Lakewood High School 
Lakewood High School 
Lakewood High School 
Lakewood High School 
Burnham High School 
Burnham High School 
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STUDENT WINNER 


Patricia Palmquist 
Richard Swanson 
Mary M. Ryan 


Edith M. Smith 
Patsy Mack 


William Campbell 
Susan Van Eps 


Joyce Dolin 
Joan Bruder 
Louis Gercowsky 
Richard Heck 
James R. Allen 


Margaret Moldenhauer 


Barbara Najim 
Ludwig Neuberger 
Nancy Werner 
Ann McDougall 
Mary Jane Wright 
Ethel Carlstein 
Katherine Nicosia 
Irving Alter 
Elfrieda Strauber 
Kathleen McKay 
Barbara Mendoza 


Ella Adams 
Jane Lassiter 


Nan Des Lauriers 
Mary Hoge 
Barbara Bowman 
William Kerrick 
Paul Burke 
Betty Enochs 
Phyllis Dawson 
Charles Slusher 
Carol Gagnon 
Janet Humiston 
Jackie Scott 

Don Shelton 
Carolyn Rueter 
Douglas Yeager 
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New York 
New York | 
New York 
Rochester 
Troy 
Raleigh 
East Cleveland | 
East Cleveland 
Findlay 
Findlay 
Greenville 
Greenville 
Hamilton 
Hamilton 
Lakewood &g 
Lakewood 
Lakewood 
Lakewood 
Sylvania 
Sylvania 


PLACE 


Alexandria 
Richmond 

Warrenton 
Winchester 


Institute 
Institute 
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SCHOOL 
Oklahoma 
Daniel Webster High School 


Pennsylvania 
Mount St. Joseph Academy 
Senior High School 
Senior High School 


South Carolina 
Memminger High School 
Memminger High School 

Tennessee 


Dobyns-Bennett High School 
Whitehaven High School 


Texas 


W. H. Adamson High School 
W. H. Adamson High School 
W. H. Adamson High School 
W. H. Adamson High School 
Austin High School 

Austin High School 

Austin High School 

Austin High School 

Waco High School 

Waco High School 


Virginia 
St. Agnes School 
St. Christopher’s 


Stuyvesant High School 
Handley High School 


West Virginia 
West Virginia State College 
West Virginia State College 


Wisconsin 
Northland College 
Northland College 
Washington High School 

Wyoming 
Natrona County High School 
Natrona County High School 
Natrona County High School 


Hawait 
Honokaa High School 


STUDENT WINNER 


Alvin Brummett 


Frances Hyland 
Ruth Guevara 
Patricia Schearer 


Joy Eggers 
Mary Pappas 


Jeree Leeper 
Barbara Jean Bright 


Judy Basden 

Iva Marie Cameron 
Doris Crisp 

June Earnest 
Rafael Hernandez 
Bonnie Robinson 
Alicia Rodriguez 
Van Stilley 

Colleen Crump 
Aline Stouse 


Susan Dau 

Nick Chopey 
Gerald S. Fowler 
Carey R. Marshall 


Edward Hughes 
Bernice Strickland 


Albert Becken 
Dorothy Lorscheter 
James Clifton Ryan 


George Chingas 
Kathleen Ann Daly 
Willard Talbert 


Betty Enanoria 
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El Paso 
Wave 
Milwaukee 
a Casper 
a Casper 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS... Conducted by 


E. H. Hespett anp Rospert H. 


To THe Eprrors: 
Can you tell me if there are any studies of Spanish prose style in existence, in Spanish, 
English, or French? I’d like to find something comparable to the numerous French ‘dis- 


cours de style’ or to Saintsbury’s History of English Prose Rhythm or Herbert Read’s Eng- 
lish Prose Style. 


Knoxville, Tennessee W. A. 


This inquiry was referred to Professor Amado Alonso of Harvard University who has 
kindly supplied the following information: “Ramén Menéndez Pidal’s Antologia de 
prosistas spa’‘oles is the only approximate work we have to offer. It contains short, ac- 
curate notes on the development of Spanish prose, but it is not comparable to the num- 
erous French ‘discours de style’ which, of course, are not, in turn, comparable to the works 
of Saintsbury and Read.” 


E. H. H. 


To THE EpiTors: 
After nine years of teaching and six years of not teaching, I should like to return to it. 
Can you tell me whether there are any summer schools beginning as late as August 1 


where I could refresh my Spanish and at the same time bring myself up to date in teaching 
methods? 


Washington, D. C. M. W. 


_ A number of universities—including, to my knowledge New York University and the 
University of Texas—offer each summer a second summer school term which opens late 
in July or early in August. I suggest that you write to the institution of your preference 
asking for more detailed information concerning the dates of its summer session and the 
courses Offered in Spanish and in teaching methods. 

E. H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 

Can you tell me where I can find a history of the Mexican popular song “La cucuracha”? 
I have a vague idea of its background, but want an authentic explanation of its curious 
lyrics. 
New York City G. 8. D. 


In a recently published reader by John A. and G. D. Crow, Panorama de las Américas 
(Henry Holt and Co.), you will find the explanation you are looking for in Chapter 30, 
pages 129-131. 


E. H. H. 


* Please address material for this department to Professor E. H. Hespelt, Washington 
Square College, New York University, New York 3, N. Y., or Professor Robert H. Williams, 
University, Austin 12, Texas. 
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To THE Epirors: 

Could you please inform me where I could obtain a list of the most notable musical 
composers of Latin America, musical compositions, painters, sculptors, singers, dancers, 
etc. 

Saint Mary-of the-Woods, Indiana A. H. H. 


As far as I know there is no ready-made list of such artists and their works. But in the 
November 1948 number of Hispania there is an up-to-date bibliography, which will 
help you compile such a list, entitled “Additions and Corrections to A Handbook on the 
Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese,” by Ruth Jackson Volman. 

E. H. H. 


To THe Epirors: 

Where can I get a ‘‘Comprehensive Test for Spanish’’? It should contain questions on 
Spanish and South American literatures, also some composition. I used to get them from 
Chicago University, but now they don’t edit them. 

Hillsdale, Michigan H. C. D. 


I do not know whether it is possible for you to obtain exactly the kind of test you are 
looking for, but perhaps the most recent Spanish tests of the Cooperative Test Service 
(15 Amsterdam Ave., New York) will fill your needs. These tests now include one section 
devoted to information concerning the culture and literature of Spain and Spanish Amer- 
ica. If you will write to Miss Geraldine Spaulding of the Cooperative Test Service she will 
be able to send you full information about these tests. 

E. H. H. 


To THe Eprrors: 

A former student of mine is taking a position in the Philippine Islands at a college where 
she will be teaching Spanish to college students and where she will be training teachers of 
Spanish for high schools. They want her to bring information on textbooks and books on 
the teaching of Spanish. Have you any suggestions for her? 

Ypsilanti, Michigan D. W. 


It seems to me that the most helpful suggestion I can make is that your student get a 
copy of the Handbook on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese (edited by H. G. Doyle 
and published by D. C. Heath and Company). This book contains chapters, with biblio- 
graphies, on the “History of Spanish and Portuguese Teaching in the U. S.,” “Preparation 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese,” ““Methods of Teaching Spanish and Portuguese,” 
etc. together with lists of teaching materials and addresses where they may be procured. 
A supplementary bibliography of materials, compiled since the book was published (1945) 
appears in the November 1948 issue of Hispana (see above). I would also advise that the 
student write to the most important publishers of language textbooks, whose names and 
addresses appear in the list of advertisers in Hispania, and ask them for their most recent 
catalogues. 

E. H. H. 


To Tue Eprrors: 
I am writing an article in which I wish to quote at some length from reviews by certain 
South American critics. Since I do not know where to contact these critics I am wonder- 
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ing if I would be violating any copyright law if I print excerpts of their reviews without 
their written permission. Can you advise me on this? 
New York City P. H. 


If the quotations which you wish to make are duly credited to their original author and 
the source from which they are taken (title of book or journal, place of publication, date, 
volume and page) plainly acknowledged, they may be used without infringement either 
of the copyright law or of professional ethics. Of course, I am assuming that you refer to 
quotations of reasonable length. If you intend to print a whole article, you should obtain 
the author’s permission to use it. If you do not know his address, write to him in care of 
the publishing house which has printed the work from which you wish to quote and your 
letter will be forwarded to him. 


E. H. H. 


To THE Eprrors: 

Having become an habitual tracker-down of editions and reprints of Don Quijote, I 
was interested in Professor Barrett’s note published in the February 1949, Hispania. Not 
being able to find more information in any bibliographical material available, including 
the Cumulative Book Index, I wrote The Heritage Press for information. They replied: 
“Don Quizote has not been published as yet. We cannot supply you with any definite date, 
or give any further information in regard to it.” 

University of South Carolina Tomas A. FirzGeRaLp 

Columbia, South Carolina 


IF YOU HAVE NOT ALREADY VOTED ON THE AUGUST BAL- 
LOT FOR OFFICERS FOR 1950, PLEASE SEND IN YOUR AUGUST 
BALLOT NOW. VOTES MAY BE CAST AS LATE AS DECEMBER 
1. RESULTS WILL BE ANNOUNCED IN THE FEBRUARY ISSUE 
OF HISPANIA. 


NOTES AND NEWS* Conducted by 


Marjorie C. JoHNSTON, Associate Editor 
and the Eprror 


Américas.—One of the handsomest and most distinguished magazines in our hemisphere 
is Américas, a new 48-page monthly published by the Pan American Union in three edi- 
tions, English ($3.00 a year), Spanish and Portuguese ($2.00 a year). It is beautifully and 
profusely illustrated, and it has well-written, informative articles on Latin American cul- 
ture, geography, and contemporary affairs. The first issue appeared in March; teachers are 
advised to order, for themselves and their students, a complete file of the magazine. 


Ateneo Americano de Washington.—The Ateneo has been formed “to enlarge mutual 
acquaintance with the literary values of the Americas.” Active membership is limited to 
writers in this field who live in Washington; corresponding membership is open to writers 
who are citizens of or live in the United States. Officers are Rafael Heliodoro Valle (Presi- 
dent), Jorge Basadre (Director), Ermilo Abreu Gémez (Secretary). Several Committees 
have been formed, among whose members are Luis Quintanilla, Henry Grattan Doyle, 
José Rafael Pocaterra, Francisco Aguilera, Muna Lee, and Juan Guzman Cruchaga. A 
Boletin is projected, and meetings are being planned in honor of Joaquin Nabuco, Justo 
Sierra, Sanin Cano, and Garcia Monge. 


Spain Again Honors Doctor Espinosa.—A year ago, when Professor Aurelio M. 
Espinosa of Stanford University retired after thirty-eight years of service, sixteen years 
of which he served as Executive Head of the Department of Romanic Languages, he was 
named by the Spanish Government Caballero de la Gran Cruz de Alfonso el Sabio. 
The ceremony of the presentation of the Insignia of the Order took place at the San Fran- 
cisco College for Women on Sunday, June 26, 1949. The Spanish Consul General of San 
Francisco, Sefior Bernardo Rolland, presented Doctor Espinosa with the Insignia and 
made a brief speech, outlining the great work of the recipient in the field of Spanish lin- 
guistic and literary culture. Doctor Espinosa accepted the honor in behalf of all his Amer- 
ican colleagues who have worked for nearly a century in this field. Previously Doctor 
Espinosa had received the following honors from Spain: Miembro Correspondiente de 
la Real Academia Espafiola de la Lengua, 1921; Comendador con Placa de la Real Orden 
de Isabel la Catélica, 1922; Miembro del Consejo Administrativo del Instituto His- 
p&nico, 1948. 


A Foreign Policy Report on Spain.—The May, 1949, issue of the semi-monthly Reports 
(Foreign Policy Association, New York City, 25 cents) is devoted to Olive Holmes’ 
“Spain and Portugal—A Dilemma for the West,” an able summary of the diplomatic 
hopes and economic distresses of the two dictatorships. Greater attention is given to Spain 
because of its more precarious diplomatic position. The dilemma, of course, lies in the fact 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Dr. Mar- 
jorie C. Johnston, 2231 N. Evergreen, Phoenix, Arizona, or to the Editor. 
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that the two Fascist regimes are equally opposed to communism and to democracy, and 
the question raised is to what extent the democratic powers should sacrifice moral prin- 


ciples to expediency in seeking allies of dubious value for possible future emergencies. 


Spanish Replaces English as Medium of Instruction in Puerto Rico.—Starting with the 
new school year in August, all instruction from the first grade through senior high school 
in Puerto Rico is to be conducted in Spanish. English, Puerto Rico’s “official” language, 
supplanted Spanish as the medium for public school teaching soon after the island was 
captured from Spain in 1898, but many controversies and changes in policy have char- 
acterized the fifty-year period of education under the American flag. Of the island’s ap- 
proximately 2,300,000 population, according to Mariano Villaronga, Commissioner of 
Education, an estimated 750,000 persons speak, read, and write English in varying de- 
grees of fluency. Another 450,000 can speak or understand some English. Of course all 
official Puerto Rican affairs with the United States are conducted in English, and officials 
of the insular government, almost without exception, speak English as fluently as Spanish. 
The language of the Puerto Rican home, however, is Spanish. Most newspapers are pub- 
lished in Spanish; radio stations broadcast in Spanish; and Spanish-language movies 
compete with American films. 

If this “new” policy should be continued long enough for educators to collect data and 
evaluate results, the conclusions will be of much interest to language teachers. It is to be 
hoped that the results of experimentation in Puerto Rico may point the way to the solu- 
tion of some of the instructional problems found in the Spanish-speaking communities of 
the United States. 


Winter Quarter in Mexico.—Mexico City College will hold its fifth Winter Quarter in 
Mexico in 1950. Since 1946 over two hundred students from Ohio State University and 
other mid-western colleges have attended its eleven week term. The College stresses 
courses in Spanish language and literature. Beginners study two hours a day, five days 
a week. Most of the other courses, similar to those of American liberal arts colleges, are 
conducted in English. There are strong departments of Fine Arts, Anthropology, Mexican 
Music and Dances, History, Government, Sociology, and Economies, with special courses 
on Latin America. 

The graduate division, Centro de Estudios Universitarios, is directed by Dr. Lorna 
Stafford and Dr. José Gaos. There are majors in Latin-American studies for undergrad- 
uates and graduates, and special regional majors at the masters level. In Education there 
are courses in special methods of teaching foreign languages and in teaching English as a 
foreign language. 

In the winter of 1950 there will be two travelling workshop courses in Mexico for 
teachers, Field Workshop in Resources of Teaching Spanish and Field Workshop in 
Resources of Teaching the Social Studies, beginning February 8; another Field Workshop 
will visit Central America in March. Students in all these Workshops may later enroll in 
the Spring Quarter session of Mexico City College (March 27 to June 9). Teachers or 
students wishing more detailed information should write to Professor James B. Tharp, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Spanish Records Available—The Pan American Society of New England, Inc. in co- 
operation with the Massachusetts Department of Education and Boston’s independent 
short wave station, WRUL, have made available to Spanish teachers and heads of Spanish 
clubs in the New England schools recordings of a series of 13 programs entitled “The 
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Foster Family.” This has been done with the thought that these 15-minute shows will 
serve to stimulate the students’ interest in conversational Spanish. 

“The Foster Family” presents a picture of the life of an average North American family. 
The mother, father, teen-age daughter, and college-age son have had many adventures, 
as the following list of programs suggests: 1. Members of the Family at Home—Intro- 
ductory Script; 2. A Brief of the United States, New England, and Boston; 3. High 
Lights of High School; 4. Graduation Time; 5. Life on a College Campus; 6. A Shopping 
Spree; 7. Fun on a Farm; 8. Buying and Bills; 9. Independence Day Parade; 10. Mary 
Leaves for Mexico; 11. A Picnic and John’s Camp; 12. Off to Cape Cod; 13. Berkshire 
Festival Time. 

The records are available at the Office of Radio-Audio-Visual Aids, Massachusetts 
Department of Education, 200 Newbury Street, Boston. Spanish scripts for use with the 
recordings can be obtained from the Pan American Society of New England, Inc., 75 
Newbury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 


Special English Courses for Latin Americans.—Professor Melvin G. Nydegger, Director 
of the Institute of Latin American Studies of Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi, has announced three eight-week periods of intensive training in English and 
United States Civilization for Latin Americans. During 1950 the classes will be conducted 
from January 9 to March 3, from April 3 to May 26, and from June 19 to August 11. 
Enrollment for each course is limited to thirty-five. The fee of $200 for the course includes 
tuition, board and room, and all expenses of instruction. The latest audio-aural teaching 
equipment will be used. 


Material for Conversation.—Teachers who like the direct method and topics of every- 
day interest will be pleased with “Our Vegetable Travelers” by Victor R. Boswell, Prin- 
cipal Horticulturist, United States Department of Agriculture. The article appears in the 
August 1949 issue of The National Geographic Magazine and is illustrated with thirty- 
two paintings by Else Bostelmann. Those who like to supplement the textbook with in- 
teresting items of historical, geographical, and cultural content will find excellent material 
in the article called “Incredible Andorra” in the same magazine. 


Color Films.—Moore-McCormack Lines (5 Broadway, New York 4, New York) will 
make available to schools without charge several Kodachrome color films, complete with 
soundtrack, on Latin American countries. The films are 16 mm., 33 minutes in length, 
and the titles are as follows: South to the Sun. Includes shipboard life and visits to Bahia, 
Pernambuco, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, and Trin- 
idad; Rio, City Marvelous. Brazil’s enchanting capital by day and by night, showing its 
magnificent beaches, mountains, and all principal points of interest; Buenos Aires, Queen 
of the Pampas. A complete picture tour of Argentina’s capital, South America’s largest and 
most cosmopolitan city; Great Cargoes. An important and interesting film showing the 
operation of merchant shipping as a factor in U. S. industry and economic development 
of South America. There is also a silent film in color, 11 minutes in length, on Rio de 
Janeiro. 


Guide to Buenos Aires.—Travelers and all who vicariously enjoy other countries should 
provide themselves with An American’s Guide to Buenos Aires, an attractive 150-page 
publication by Emilio Sarmiento and Benjamin J. Holt. It contains accurate, concise in- 
formation about the city, how to get there, where to stay, what to see and do, where to go, 
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where and what to eat and drink. In addition, language, music, literature, art education, 
newspapers and magazines, and other intellectual endeavours are treated in thumbnail 
sketches which can be assimilated during “the more practical and day-to-day aspects of 
getting to know something about the great city of Buenos Aires and the magnificent 
country of which it is the capital.’”’ The book is available for one dollar from the authors 
at Florida 981, Buenos Aires. 


Certificate of Achievement in Conversational Spanish.—An interesting feature of the Pan 
American Day observance at San Carlos Institute Key West, Florida, was the presenta- 
tion of certificates of achievement to students in the Adults’ Department who had be- 
come proficient in conversational Spanish. The special Spanish lessons offered by San 
Carlos Institute are very popular among both permanent and temporary residents. The 
Institute is supported in Key West by the Cuban government. 


CHAPTER NEWS”... Conducted by 


M. Brapy, Chapter Adviser* 


Notice to all Chapters: Since CHAPTER NEWS must be in the hands of the Editor 
at least two months before the publication of each issue of Hispanta, the secretaries are 
requested to follow this schedule: 

To appear in the February Hispana, reports should reach the Chapter Adviser before 
November 15; May news should be sent before February 15; August news, before May 15; 
and November news, before August 15. Reports that arrive after the deadline will appear 
in the next issue of Hispania. No reports are ever discarded. 

The “Chapter Roll Call” (at the Breakfast on September 6, in the International 
House, Berkeley, California) will be reported on in the February, 1950 Hispanta. 


ALABAMA reports a series of luncheons, one each month during the school year, fol- 
lowed by programs in charge of the various colleges of the state. 


BORDER (New Mexico). Dr. and Mrs. Carl A. Tyre spent the summer in Spain. 


CENTRAL OHIO. New officers were elected at the May 14 meeting: president, Mr. 
Byron A. Wilson, 6709 Kennedy Avenue, Cincinnati; vice-president, Miss Helen V. Terry, 
42 Hoffman Avenue, Columbus; secretary-treasurer, Mr. Chris N. Nacci, 813 S. Cassing- 
ham Road, Columbus. At the luncheon meeting, in the Faculty Club of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Mr. John Cicoria, of O.8.U., showed excellent color movies which he took in 
Spain last year. Chris V. Nacci, the faithful secretary of this chapter, has been promoted 
to the chairmanship of the Spanish Department of Capital University. 


CHICAGO. On May 14 a joint meeting of the AATSP and the Illinois Modern Language 
Teachers Association was held in the Congress Hotel. At 10:00 A.M. Dr. Walter Kaulfers 
spoke on “Language for Millions.” At the luncheon Col. Robert T. McCormick, publisher 


* Chapter news should be sent to the Chapter Adviser, Professor Agnes M. Brady, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, whoshould be notified at once of any changes in names 
or addresses of chapter officers. 
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of the Chicago Tribune, gave an account of his recent trip to Latin America. (Secretary 
Dwyer of the Chicago Chapter reported it to be a brilliant speech, the best he has ever 
heard from Mr. McCormick). At 2:00 P.M. sectional meetings were held, the Spanish 
division having a panel discussion on audio-visual aids. On April 2, Professor Dwyer was 
chairman of the Spanish section of the Catholic Language Teachers’ Association. He 
reports a very fine program of papers on prognostic and diagnostic tests in Spanish and 
the integration of tests and methods. Mrs. Ione Foster discussed the elementary school 
testing program; Miss Gwendolyn Giltner, the secondary level; and Mr. James Reilly, 
the college level. Mr. Arthur O’Mara, of Loyola University, gave a most inspirational 
address at the General Session on “Testing Program and Language Arts.” 


FLORIDA. Dr. Heberto Lacayo of Florida State University was the speaker of the 
March 25 meeting in Tampa. Dr. and Mrs. Graydon De Land conducted their fourth 
annual student tour to Mexico in June and July. Dr. Lincoln Canfield was director of 
a similar tour to Guatemala 


GALVEZ (New Orleans). Your Chapter Adviser hereby sends an orchid to the Galvez 
Chapter for its splendid response to all requests. Miss Elizabeth Mann, secretary, has 
sent in the following report: “On October 12, 1948, the Galvez Chapter sponsored jointly 
with Tulane University and International House of New Orleans a lecture by Dr. Felipe 
Massiani, Venezuelan educator, author, and lecturer, in celebration of el Dia de la Raza. 
The highly interesting program was held in the auditorium of International House. On 
November 16, 1948, the following officers were elected for the year: president, Miss 
Isabel Snyder, Loyola University; vice-president, Mother Mary Majella Rivet, O.8.U., 
Ursuline College; treasurer, William J. Smither, Tulane University; and secretary, Eliza- 
beth M. Mann, Newman School. 

On January 13, 1949, a special meeting and informal reception were held in the library 
of Dominican College honoring Dr. John E. Englekirk of Tulane on the occasion of his 
election to national presidency of AATSP. Sr. José Garay, Consul of Spain, addressed 
the group, offering congratulations to Dr. Englekirk, who spoke in reply graciously com- 
plimenting the spirit and work of the chapter. 

At our Spring meeting, held on April 11, 1949, Miss Gladys Renshaw, Newcomb 
College, was named Chairman of the Nominating Committee to report in the fall. It 
was announced by Miss Anna J. Giblin, Nicholls School, Chairman of the Award Com- 
mittee, that arrangements have been made for the awarding of an AATSP medal for 
excellence in Spanish in each of seven New Orleans schools. Our news report would not 
be complete without mention of interesting activities of several of our chapter members. 
Dr. Englekirk was one of five delegates from the United States invited to attend the 
Primer Congreso Nacional de Filosofia at Mendoza, Argentina, where he was guest of 
the Universidad Nacional de Cuyo, on March 30—April 9. He also attended the Cuarto 
Congreso Internacional de Literatura [beroamericana sponsored by the Universidad de 
la Habana on April 11-16. Dr. Englekirk has been reappointed a member of the editorial 
staff of the Revista Iberoamericana and elected Chairman of the Committee on Bibliog- 
raphy of the Instituto Internacional de Literatura Iberoamericana. He addressed the 
graduate student assembly at the Texas State College for Women on “Research in the 
Mexican Theatre” and the Spanish student body of the same institution on “Andanzas 
de Poe en el mundo espajiol” on March 17, 1949. He taught at the University of Chicago 
during the summer quarter, 1949. Dr. Englekirk’s highly interesting article entitled 
“Dojia Barbara, Legend of the Llano” appeared in the August, 1948, issue of Hispanta. 
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Another very active member of our chapter is Dr. Victor R. B. Oelschliger of Newcomb 
College, Tulane University, whose review of Aubrey F. G. Bell’s Cervantes appeared in 
the May, 1948 issue of Hispanta. Dr. Oelschliiger presented a paper on “Medieval Spanish 
Sociology” before the Northwestern State College Language Conference in Natchitoches, 
Louisiana, on April 1, 1949. On April 22, the Latin American Relations Department of 
Tulane University and the Spanish Department of Newcomb, of which Dr. Oelschliiger 
is Chairman, presented a joint commemoration program for both Pan-Americin Day 
and Cervantes Day. 

An article of interest by Dr. Daniel S. Wogan of Tulane titled ““Centroamérica literaria” 
appeared in Pan-A merica Dominical, xx1, (1948), 8, 14. “Los americanismos de Florencio 
Sdnchez,”a study written by Dr. Wogan in collaboration with Américo Barabino, was 
published in Revista Iberoamericana, x1v, 27 (1948), 145-197. Dr. Wogan was also a 
delegate to the Cuarto Congreso de Literatura Iberoamericana in Havana on April 11-16. 
Miss Margaret Ciineo, Graduate Assistant in Spanish at Newcomb College and an en- 
thusiastic member of the Galvez Chapter, will receive a Master of Arts degree in June. 
The title of her thesis is “Etymological and Morphological Analysis of the Finite Verb 
Forms in the Poema del Cid.” 

We shall miss the presence next year of Mr. Jack Emory Davis, who has accepted an 
instructorship at the University of Arizona for September, 1949.” 


HUDSON VALLEY (New York). At its Spring Meeting the chapter adopted a new 
constitution, with provisions for including in the membership college majors in Spanish. 
Among the highlights of the program were Mexican folk-dances and songs, a Spanish 
cape dance by Helen M. Moeller, and Professor Carrino’s “Soap Opera.” Mrs. Elizabeth 
F. Gessler discussed and demonstrated Spanish realia, and Ruth W. Wasley supplied 
copies of her study, ‘“‘Sources of Realia for Teachers of French and Spanish.” Our chapter 
and the AATSP are honored by the election of our vice-president, Dr, J. W. Childers, 
to the Council of the AAUP. 


LONE STAR (Texas). The Foreign Language Field Day was reported in the August 
Hispania, and Doctor Hamilton’s “Salvation through Enthusiasm” in this issue’s Shop- 
Talk gives additional information about this unique and highly successful program. 
Eight hundred high-school teachers and students attended, which proves that foreign 
languages are not dead. 

The spring meeting of the Chapter was scheduled to coincide with the field day, and 
the business meeting was held on the campus at 11:00 a.m. The officers elected for the 
next year were president, A. W. Woolsey; first vice-president, Miss Louise Bomar; second 
vice-president, Miss George A. Taliaferro; third vice-president, Mrs. James Rood; secretary 
and treasurer, Paul F. Allen. 


LONG ISLAND. Mr. Newman reports monthly meetings when practical problems of 
teaching improvement and language club are discussed. The chapter held one meeting 
at Lake Success, observing workings of the U.N. 


MINNESOTA. The very active Minnesota group, sponsors of Luces Boreales, frequently 
commented upon in this department, has undertaken s new project, « series of mimeo- 
graphed sheets called “Coleccién Manantiales.” The first in the series is Jos¢ Marti by 
Esther Elise Shuler, president of the Minnesota chapter of AATSP. The folletos are 
distributed by the Perine Book Store of Minneapolis. 
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NEW YORK. Mr. Louis Gonzalez reports: “We have just held our annual elections and 
following the custom established several years ago, the officers were reelected another year: 
president, Louis Gonzalez, John Adams High School; 1st vice-president, Bernard Bern- 
stein, Bayside High School; 2nd vice-president, Ernesto G. DaCal, New York University; 
recording secretary, Maria E. Moscoso, De Witt Clinton High School; corresponding 
secretary, Frederick M. Maralina, John Adams High School; treasurer, R. Anthony 
Castagnaro, New York University. 

April meeting: Mr. Raymond B. Sayers spoke on “Recent Experiences in Brazil and 
Portugal.” Mr. Herman B. Slutzkin gave a demonstration of a reading lesson in Portu- 
guese to an advanced Spanish class. 

May meeting: Luncheon at La Zambra. A friendly gathering where the members en- 
joyed exchanging ideas while eating delicious Spanish food. 

June meeting: June 4th at the McMillin Theatre of Columbia University. Awarding 
of Prizes in the 3lst Annual City-Wide High School Spanish Contest. Mr. Bernard 
Bernstein in charge. Recital of Spanish and Spanish-American folksongs by the Orfeén 
Hispdnico of John Adams High School. Director: Louis Gonzalez.” 


NORTH OHIO had three meetings during the Spring. At a luncheon on February 26 
at the Women’s City Club of Cleveland, talks were given on Spain and Puerto Rico. On 
April 2 a meeting was held to elect delegates to the Cleveland UNESCO meeting. During 
the Central States Modern Language Meeting on April 30, a joint meeting was held with 
the other AAT’s. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA. In spite of the time needed for planning the annual meet- 
ing of AATSP in September, this chapter had four meetings during the year. The last 
meeting, at the International House of the University of California at Berkeley, was a 
luncheon with an illustrated talk on South America. 


NORTHWEST. The Northwest Chapter held its Spring meeting Saturday, April 23, 
following a luncheon at the Hotel Edmond Meany, Seattle. A resolution was adopted 
expressing sorrow over the sudden death of a former officer and a faithful member of many 
years, Miss Audrey de Tourville. The group declared itself in favor of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 8, which encourages the study of foreign languages by American citizens. 
The business meeting, presided over by Mrs. Harry C. Olmsted, president, was followed 
by an excellent panel discussion by three University of Washington professors on the 
recently developed major in Latin-American Studies at the University of Washington. 
Dr. Carlos Garcfa-Prada, in his inimitable and entertaining way, speaking in Spanish, 
covered the field of literature superbly. Dr. Paul Kirchoff, of the Anthropology Depart- 
ment, whose speciality is Mexico, told of the wonderful future for students in anthropology 
who know Spanish, and proved his point by delivering his entire discussion in Spanish. 
Dr. Maxim von Brevern, of the Political Science Department, stressed the need for 
teaching Latin-American history in the high schools. The program closed after the demon- 
stration of a recording machine which had been used in classes in a Seattle high school. 


SALT RIVER VALLEY held its quarterly meeting in February at the Arizona State 
College at Tempe. A report of the national meeting was made by the president, Dr. 
Marjorie Johnston. Mr. Harry 8. White, of the Phoenix Union High School, gave an 
informative talk on his language teaching experiences in Mexico. He emphasized the need 
for making the learning experience a vital one for the student. Entertainment was fur- 
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nished by students of the Music department of the College. Officers elected for 1949-50: 
president, Dr. Edith Kendrick, American Institute for Foreign Trade; vice-president, 
Miss Frances Ybarra, Litchfield Park High School; secretary-treasurer, Henry F. Kelley, 
Carver High School. The meeting closed with luncheon followed by a tour of the campus. 

The May meeting was held at Phoenix College. A highly entertaining program was 
furnished by students and faculty members of the American Institute for Foreign Trade. 
First, the students of Dr. Kendrick staged the delightful comedy, Se vende una mula, 
which they followed with selections by the Institute choral group, an ensemble of pro- 
fessional calibre. The program concluded with color slides of Mexico and Guatemala, 
shown by Sr. Manuel Ponciano of the Institute staff. He accompanied the showing with 
an informative commentary on the customs and culture of the regions shown. 


VIRGINIA. The spring meeting was held March 19 at Longwood College, Farmville. 
Professor T. B. Woody, of the University of Virginia, reported on a project to obtain 
graduate credit from the University on work done at the Spanish Workshop. The Grad- 
uate School, he said, did not favor the awarding of graduate credit, but he added that it 
might be possible to obtain credit through the University’s School of Education. A pro- 
posal was approved to rename the Workshop “The Virginia Institute of Hispanic Studies.” 
The Chapter president, Dr. Clifton B. McIntosh of Mary Washington College, reported 
on the National Convention, with special attention to the address by Stephen Freeman. 
Dr. J. D. Carter, of the College of William and Mary, spoke in favor of coordination of 
the state high school Spanish tournament with a national tournament. A motion was 
passed in favor of holding the fall meeting jointly with the Virginia AATF, the two groups 
to meet as the Modern Foreign Language Association of Virginia. (A similar motion was 
passed at a meeting of the AATF, which followed immediately.) The following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: president, Dr. C. B. McIntosh; vice-president, Miss 
Katharine B. Woodward (both incumbent); secretary-treasurer, Miss Emily Barksdale, 
of Longwood College. 


WESTCHESTER. The newest chapter of AATSP sent in a fine report of its activities, 
written by Miss Emily Spinelli, secretary: “The WESTCHESTER BRANCH of the 
AATSP was organized at a meeting held on April 1, 1949, at the home of Miss Lenore 
Thomas, Head of the Language Department of White Plains High School. Miss Henriette 
Liboz, Pelham, who initiated the organization of the branch, was elected president. The 
other officers are: Lenore Thomas, vice-president; Miss Nora Quinlan, Hastings, correspond- 
ing secretary; Miss Emily Spinelli, Tarrytown, secretary-treasurer. At this meeting, the 
group decided to hold a luncheon-meeting at the Annual Convention of the Westchester 
County Teachers Association, to be held at White Plains on April 30. It was felt that the 
Convention offered an excellent opportunity to make a constructive contribution and to 
attract new members. Tentative plans for a program and publicity were discussed and 
specific responsibilities designated. 

As a result of the whole-hearted cooperation of all members, a successful luncheon- 
meeting was held on the 30th. Dr. E. Guerra, Professor of Spanish at New York University 
and Head of the Department of Foreign Languages at Benjamin Franklin High School, 
New York, was the principal speaker. Taking as his topic, “The Teacher of Spanish and 
the Non-Academically Minded Pupil,” Dr. Guerra maintained that the concept that 
the study of Spanish in the secondary schools should be limited to students with high 
academic or language ability or interest (i.e., to “an intellectual elite”) could not be 
justified in terms of modern realities. Pointing out that the majority of our high school 
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students fall outside this group and that this majority plays a major role in our society, 
the speaker, who has participated in numerous studies related to the teaching of Spanish, 
affirmed that his own experience had convinced him that there were positive values in the 
study of Spanish for the non-academically minded student as well. The Spanish class 
could contribute to furthering his understanding and appreciation not only of the language 
and culture of Spain and South America, but of his own language and culture. 

Dr. Guerra stated that we could not hope to reach this type of student, however, if 
we gave him the same materials and expected him to master the same content as the 
academically minded one. A modified course would be imperative. Citing the experience 
of music and art teachers, he warned that a modified course does not mean the same course 
stretched over a longer period of time, but a different course, with simplified texts and 
material related to the immediate interest and daily life of the students. 

Mr. Louis Gonzalez, president of the New York Branch of the AATSP, also spoke. 
Bringing a message of good will from his chapter, he discussed the practices of his group 
which might be of value to the new branch in developing an effective and constructive 
program of activities. The group felt grateful to Mr. Gonzalez for attending the meeting, 
not only because of his helpful suggestions, but because his presence served as an encour- 
aging reminder to the group that it was one of many working toward the same end. 

The second regular meeting of the Branch was held on May 20 at the home of Miss 
Julia C. Frankle, White Plains. Mr. Rafael Morant gave an interesting talk on his ex- 
periences and impressions during a recent trip to Spain. The final meeting of the year, 
on June 10 at the home of Miss Liboz, was a business meeting devoted to the formulation 
of the program for next year. 

The charter members of the branch are: Joseph Bona, East Chester; Malcolm Clarke, 
Bronxville High; Julia C. Frankle, Battle Hill School, White Plains; Gwendolene Glen- 
denning, Scarsdale High; Ruth Hasseltine, Alexander Hamilton High, Elmsford; Henriette 
Liboz, Memorial High, Pelham; Nora Quinlan, Hastings; Philip Shuman, Mamaroneck 
Senior High; Edith Sirica, Mamaroneck High; Emily Spinelli, Washington Irving High, 
Tarrytown; Lenore Thomas, White Plains High School.” 


WESTERN OREGON. “El Capitulo Occidental de Oregon tuvo su primera reunién 
formal el dia 14 de mayo en el Memorial Building de Oregon State College, en Corvallis, 
como huéspedes de la simpdtica Srta. Profa. Melissa M. Martin, junto con los miembros 
del Capitulo Oregonense, todos senténdose a un almuerzo muy sabroso. Presidié el Sr. 
Prof. Zancanella de Portland University como presidente del capitulo madre, y hablaron 
los sefiores Rivero del Peri y Wright, aquél dando sus suefios y esperanzas para el desa- 
rrollo del panamericanismo, y éste ofreciendo unas sugestiones para mejorar la ensefianza 
del espafiol. La nota sobresaliente fué un discurso por el Profesor Anfbal Vargas-Barén 
de la Universidad de Oregon sobre las relaciones futuras de las hermanas naciones ameri- 
canas. En seguida se les presenté a los Sres. Vargas-Barén una hermosa lampara, como 
simbolo del carifio de los miembros del capftulo del que ha sido presidente dos afios, y en 
reconocimiento de su préxima salida para radicarse en Seattle, en la Universidad de 
Washington. 

Dos de nuestros miembros van a México este verano, y ya estamos haciendo planes para 
que nos platiquen detalladamente de sus experiencias cuando vuelvan en septiembre. 
Esperamos que al regresar alcancen a asistir a nuestra convencién nacional en Berkeley.” 


Your Chapter Advisor could close her November report with no words more fitting than 
those of nuestro excelentisimo ex-presidente de la AATSP, Leavitt O. Wright, who wrote 
the report of WESTERN OREGON. 
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JOURNALS FROM SPAIN Conducted by 


AureELio M. Espinosa, Jr., Associate Editor 


Bo.tetin pE LA Brstioreca DE MENENDEZ PELAYO 

Afto XXII. Enero—Marzo, 1946, Nim. 1. 

“Menéndez Pelayo, candidato a la Direccién de la Real Academia Espafiola,” by 
Marcial Solana: a brief, but vivid account of the election of D. Alejandro Pidal y Mon 
to the presidency of the Royal Spanish Academy on the death of the Conde de Cheste 
in 1906, defeating D. Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo, who had the support of the intellectual 
and liberal press; a section of A péndices contains the text of a letter and a telegram from 

“supporters of the great polygraph, and an account of the homenaje and reception offered 
him at Santander after his defeat. ‘“Notas sobre los orfgenes de la Universidad de Sala- 
manca,” by Julio Gonzdlez: notes on the humble origins of this famous institution, which, 
starting as a cathedral school (Escuela de Salamanca) in the first third of the thirteenth 
century, is called Estudio general y Universidad in the second half of the century; the 
probable date of its founding as a university is fixed as 1218, on the return of Alfonso IX 
of Leén from Caceres; its first endowment (2500 maravedis in the reign of Alfonso X) 
was supplied from the ecclesiastical tithes of the diocese. “De re toponfmica,” by Fermin 
de Sojo y Lomba: a short article, based on materials from an unpublished book by the 
author, dealing with Cantabrian place names; the possibility of Iberian origin is stressed; 
attention is called to the frequent phenomenon of feminization of place names in Canta- 
brian toponymy, as opposed to that of the rest of Spain (La Sota, La Ria, La Campa, 
La Hoya, La Pedraja), although the masculine forms also occur; among the etyma dis- 
cussed are: aban, adra, anaz, bol-, bo lado, bolgo, duero, dueso. 

After fifteen pages of book reviews, there is a brief account of the ceremonies of the 
dedication of a new Biblioteca Menéndez Pelayo in Castropol (Oviedo), birthplace of the 
mother of Menéndez Pelayo, and of the Biblioteca José Marfa de Pereda in Torrelavega 
(Santander). The number closes with a necrological notice of Dr. Avelino Gutiérrez, 
Professor of Medicine at the University of Buenos Aires. 

Aftio XXII. Abril-Junio, 1946. Num. 2. 

“El misticismo en las poesfas originales de Fray Luis de Leén,” by E. Allison Peers: 
a careful analysis of the original poems of Fray Luis, seeking to demonstrate that this 
poet is a mystic in the narrow sense of the word, that is, one whose “vida estaba familiari- 
zada con la experiencia mistica”’; at the same time his works reveal great artistry, in which 
traces of pure Horatian influence are evident. ““Tassara, duque de Europa,” by Ricardo 
Gullén: an enthusiastic appreciation of the works of the almost forgotten romantic poet, 
Gabriel Garcfa Tassara (1817-1875), Minister to Washington from 1856 to 1866; religion, 
politics, and the beauties of nature are his favorite themes; his translation of Os Luisiadas 
(highly regarded by Méndez Bejarano) still awaits a publisher. “Sobre unas notas del 
Quijote,” by Narciso Alonso Cortés: fourteen brief notes on interesting words and phrases; 
in the last Alonso Cortés deems unacceptable the general opinion that the duke and 
duchess of the Quijote are the Duques de Villahermosa. “Un poema desconocido de 
«Tomé de Burguillos»,” by José Manuel Blecua: the text of a poem, published in a curious 
miscellany, El entretenido, by Antonio Sdnchez Tortolés (Zaragoza, 1701), which the 
author believes is by Lope de Vega. 

Twenty-four pages of book reviews close this number. Among the books reviewed are: 
Poema de Ferndn Gonzdlez, Ed . . . de Alonso Zamora Vicente, Madrid, 1946, and Otis H. 
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Green, Vida y obras de Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola, Zaragoza, 1945 ( a Spanish version 
of Professor Green’s important study, first published in 1927). 

Aftio XXII. Julio-Setiembre, 1946. Nim. 8. 

“La poesia de Jovellanos,”” by Gerardo Diego: as a follower of the Neoclassic school, 
which defined poetry as an “actividad docente y moral”, Gaspar Melchor de Jovellanos 
excelled in polemic and philosophic verse; he was influenced by many poets of his age, 
especially by Meléndez Valdés, and he even imitated Fray Luis de Leén. “Del plural 
italiano de los nombres compuestos y de algunas cuestiones filolégicas inherentes al 
mismo,” by Carlo Consiglio: an interesting discussion of the plural of compound nouns 
in Italian, a problem which deserves further attention in all the Romance languages. 
“Felipe II y la Espafia de su tiempo,” by Manuel Fernandez Alvarez: a careful study of 
newly discovered documents of the period and of various portraits of the monarch by 
Spanish and Flemish painters suggests that Felipe II was a serene and just king who did — 
his best to compromise with Elizabeth of England, but who was forced into the struggle, 
against his better judgment, by his advisers and the force of public opinion. “‘Unas reliquias 
de los santos m4rtires de Cardefia en la Catedral santanderina,”’ by Luis Gonzdlez Camino 
y Aguirre: a brief discussion, with documentary evidence, of the authenticity of certain 
relics of saints found in the cathedral of Santander. 

Fifteen pages of book reviews and three devoted to cultural news (Crénica) follow. 
Among the works reviewed are: T. Navarro Tomds, Manual de entonacién espajiola, 
New York, 1944; Yakov Malkiel, Development of the Latin suffixes «antia» and «entia» in 
the Romance languages, with special regard to Ibero-Romance, Berkeley, 1945. 

Afio XXII. Octubre-Diciembre, 1946, Nim. 4. 

“Arias Montano y Fray Luis de Leén,” by Francisco Cantera: a scholarly article, 
comparing the poetic and other works of these two writers, and demonstrating that 
poetically and philosophically they were kindred spirits; hence it is not strange that the 
authorship of some of their poems is not always certain; they coincide in their enthusiastic 
appreciation of Sacred Scripture, although Montano was the greater Semitic scholar; the 
study closes with an account of the persecution that both suffered from the Inquisition 
(both proved their innocence in the end). “Nota sobre el P. Juan Marquez, O.8.A. ” by 
Manuel Cardenal Iracheta: biographical and bibliographical notes concerning P. Juan 
Ma4rquez, who in the first years of the seventeenth century sought to deduce from the 
Bible the principles of a truly Christian governmental system, for the guidance of rulers 
and ruled; Machiavelli and Lutheranism are the chief antagonists he had in view; as 
examples of his verse, translations of Psalms 125 and 136 are published. “Quevedo y 
Castellani,” by Jestis G. Marafién: rectifies the date of an invective against Quevedo 
included in the “Catalogo de ediciones de don Francisco de Quevedo Villegas,” in L. 
Astrana Marin’s edition of the Obras completas (Madrid, 1932); not 1618, but 1621 seems 
to be the date of Castigo essemplare de calumniatori, by Valero Fulvio Saboyano (Cas- 
tellani) ; the confusion originated in a reference by Quevedo (in his Lince de Italia u Zahort 
espafiol) in which he has in mind the Aviso de Parnaso, published in 1618; excerpts from 
both works, and notes on the same sent by D. Pascual de Gayangos to D. Aureliano 
Ferndndez-Guerra are given. 

A section of Notas follows. “Una nota a la Elegia en la muerte de un amigo, de Menéndez 
Pelayo,” by Teresa Ozores, Marquesa de Casa Valdés: the premature death of Alvaro 
Ozores y Saavedra, the eldest son of the Marquesa de Aranda, and grandson of D. Angel, 
Duque de Rivas, “dié ocasién a Menéndez Pelayo para mostrar a la Marquesa [whose 
literary salon in Madrid he attended regularly] su carifiosa gratitud, escribiendo los versos 
mejores que tal vez ha escrito.” “Unas citas de Alarcén sobre la fealdad artfstica,” by 
Mariano Baquero Goyanes: three quotations from Pedro Antonio de Alarcén support 
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the thesis that “en el XTX, la literatura espafiola, influfda por la francesa, y, sobre todo, 
por Victor Hugo, repetird ese tépico de la fealdad fisica encubriendo la belleza espiritual.” 
“Notas sobre las exequias de Baltasar de Castiglione,” by José Marfa de Cossfo: an 
eighteenth-century copy of a note describing the elaborate funeral services held in Toledo 
upon the death of Castiglione, who was in Spain as the Papal Nuncio. 

Twenty pages of book reviews and the “{ndice Enero-Diciembre 1946” close this num- 
ber. 

Revista DE y TRADICIONES POPULARES 

Tomo II—1946—Cuaderno 1.° 

“El satico entre Galicia y Asturias (Nombre y supersticién),” by Ddémaso Alonso: 
folklore and linguistic geography are ably combined in a study of the designations of, 
and the folk customs connected with, the elder, in the archaistic frontier regions between 
Galicia and Asturias; the use of forms derived from the base benedictu (rather than sa 
(m) bucu) is to be explained by the custom of blessing the elder on St. John’s Day. 
“La Etnograffa y el Folklore en el dltimo decenio,” by Luis de Hoyos Sdinz: a brief 
review of works published in the fields mentioned. “Olentzaro,” by Julio Caro Baroja: 
an interesting account of a Christmas custom still practiced in the eastern part of Gui- 
ptzcoa and the neighboring regions of Navarre, in which the young people parade a 
grotesque figure, singing and collecting money; the custom seems to represent an ancient 
solar myth, known throughout Europe, celebrating the winter solstice; extraneous ele- 
ments, such as the notion of the return of spirits to the earth during those days, and the 
belief in the cosmic tree, or log (the Yule block or log), are also present; the name derives 
from the French Les O de Noél (the first word of the seven Antiphonae majores of the 
Advent Season). ‘‘Analogias gallegoportuguesas en el Cancionero popular,” by F. Bouza- 
Brey: points out numerous cases of “afinidades de concepto e identidades de diccién” 
in the folk poetry of Galicia and Portugal, which “no son sino dos aspectos de un mismo 
y grande Cancionero”’; similarities are especially common in lullabies, Christmas songs 
(canciones de Nadal, Xaneiras y Reises), and religious ballads. “‘Cancionero popular 
asturiano,” by Daniel G. Nuevo Zarracina: the first installment of a collection of folk 
poetry from Asturias, classified by subject matter. 

In the section designated as Archivo, the first three articles contain materials of linguistic 
interest. “Algunas palabras de uso corriente en la provincia de Guadalajara que no se 
hallan en los diccionarios,” by Gabriel M.* Vergara y Martin. “Carta geogrdfica de dlara 
(‘the membrane of the egg’},”” by Oliva Almayor Gonzilez: a long list of designations, all 
localized. “‘Carta de carcoma de madera (‘the wood borer’],”” by M.* del Carmen Gutiérrez. 
The remaining articles are: ‘“Romances’’: versions of El convidado del otro mundo, and of 
Dotia Angela, collected in Lancara (Lugo), and La Robla (Leén), respectively; and 
“Cuestionario sobre la noche de San Juan,” by Vicente Garcia de Diego, who requests 
that his readers make use of the cuestionario and return it to him. 

Eight pages of book reviews follow. 

Tomo II—1946—Cuaderno 2.° 

“Cancionero popular gallego de Moscoso,” by Fermin Bouza-Brey: a collection of 
about one hundred cdntigas, prayers and ballads from the parish of San Pelagio de Moscoso 
(Pazos de Borbén, Redondela, province of Pontevedra). “Los temas maravillosos,” by 
Constantino Cabal: a brief study of the use and meanings of huerco, which meant ‘muerte,’ 
‘infierno,’ ‘demonio,’ in Golden Age Spanish, but which in Galician urco, and Asturian 
giiercu has the perhaps earlier meaning of ‘fearful apparition presaging death.’ “Un 
limite lingiifstico,” by Alvaro Galmés de Fuentes and Diego Catal4én Menéndez-Pidal: 
a model study of the boundary between the preservation of initial f- and its pronunciation 
as a velar aspirate in Asturias, completing data published previously by the grandfather 
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of one of the co-authors (D. Ramén Menéndez Pidal), in his studies of the Leonese dialect; 
after establishing the exact boundary, with a wealth of detailed data, obtained in repeated 
excursions, the reasons for the existence of the boundary are fully considered; the conclu- 
sion reached is that the boundary is stationary, and very old, and can be explained only 
by an ethnic division dating from the period of the Romanization: “llegamos a la con- 
clusién de que la linea f-j es de una fijeza absoluta y que ninguna relacién de tipo humano 
la modifica; por tanto la causa de nuestro limite tiene que ser la misma que creé la dis- 
crepante pronunciacién de la f latina como aspiracién velar.” ‘“Paremiologfa jurfdica de 
Galicia,” by F. Bouza-Brey: ninety-eight proverbs of a juridical nature. “Cancionero 
popular asturiano,” by Daniel G. Nuevo Zarracina: completes the collection of Asturian 
folk poetry started in the preceding number. 

Archivo.—The section opens with three lists of lexical variants: “Sinonimia de azada,” 
by Aurelia Muelas; “Carta lingiifistica de umbria,” by Ernesto Veres D’Océn, and “Carta 
lingiifstica de tiragomas,”’ by Sara Dominguez Dominguez. Other articles are: “Cuentos 
enlazados’’: a number of well-known accumulative tales, contributed by various collectors. 
“La fiesta de La Sierra Vieja en Anaya (Segovia),” by Mercedes Chico y Gdrate: descrip- 
tion of a children’s festival held on the third Thursday of Lent, for which the children 
collect food and money; it seems to correspond to the former Sevillan custom of aserrar 
la vieja, that is, of sawing, during Lent, an effigy of this season. “El jueves de todos,” 
by José de la Fuente: a festival similar to that described in the preceding article, but held 
on the Thursday before Lent, in Mercadillo, Burgos. 

Six pages of book reviews and five pages of current bibliography complete this number. 

Tomo II—1946—Cuaderno 3.° 

“Cuentos populares marroquies,” by Angel Gonzdlez Palencia: the first installment of 
a small collection of Moroccan folk tales, gathered in Rabat in 1914: a version of The 
Lawyer’s Mad Client (Patelin) appears among them. ‘Notas de folklore vasco,” by Julio 
Caro Baroja: an appeal, by the nephew of Pio Baroja, for additional materials concerning 
three Basque folkloristic themes: the serpent «Erensugue»; «Barriga-grande» (a combina- 
tion of Strong John and Demi-coq), and the «Basojaunak» (Baso-Jaun = Sefior del 
Bosque). “Creencias gallegas. La procesién de las 4nimas y las premoniciones de muerte,” 
by Vicente Risco: a detailed study of Galician traditions concerning nighttime proces- 
sions of spirits, apparitions, and omens of death, stressing points of similarity or difference 
between the Galician traditions and those of other parts of Europe, such as the Wild 
Hunt, the Nachtvolk, ete., “La Catorcena,” by Gabriel M.* Vergara: explains the origin 
of a traditional feast celebrated in Segovia to commemorate the miraculous thwarting 
of a sacrilege attempted by fanatic Jews in the epoch of Juan II. “(Mascaras y sermones 
de Carnaval en Cotobad,” by Antonio Fraguas Fraguas: notes on masks, festive dances, 
types of food and burlesque sermons peculiar to pre-Lenten celebrations in the Galician 
region between the Lerez and Verdugo Rivers, in the province of Pontevedra. 

Archivo.—“El habla de Cartagena y sus aledafios marftimos,” by Ginés Garcia Mar- 
tinez: notes on the pronunciation, morphology and vocabulary of the “habla popular de 
esta zona, separdndola del panocho (habla popular de la huerta murciana)’’; outstanding 
phonetic phenomena noted are seseo, yeismo, the aspiration of final s, and the weakening 
and assimilation of final r. “Contribucién al vocabulario de Tierra de Campos,” by Sara 
Garcia Bermejo: a long list of words, either not included in the Academy dictionary, 
or appearing there with a different meaning, gathered in Mazuecos de Valdejinate, 
Palencia. “Romances”: four religious ballads (La Virgen romerita, Confesién de la 
Blanca Paloma, and two versions of La devota del Rosario) collected by Tomas Teresa 
Leén in Paredes de Nava, Palencia. ‘‘Costumbres. Cofradfas tfpicas en Pedrofiera 
(Cuenca),” by Juliana Izquierdo Moya: notes on the organization and functions of vari- 
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ous religious brotherhoods, one of which, La Cofradfa de Animas, dates from the four- 
teenth century. “‘Alimentacién”: notes, contributed by various investigators, on typical 
dishes from Albacete, Asturias, and Pontevedra. 

Twelve pages of book reviews complete this number. Among the books reviewed are: 
Julio Caro Baroja, Los pueblos de Espafia, Barcelona [n.d.], and Vicente Garcia de Diego, 
Manual de dialectologia espaftola, Madrid, 1946. 

Tomo II—1946—Cuaderno 4.° 

“Cuentos populares marroqufes,” by Angel Gonzdlez Palencia: eight more folk tales 
from Rabat; among them appear versions of The King and the Abbot, The Old Woman as 
Trouble Maker, and the tale, already published in the Homenaje a Menéndez Pidal (Madrid, 
1924, vol. 1, pp. 417-423), which repeats the plot of the Celoso extremefio (although in 
the folk tale an old woman of the Celestina type prepares the deception of the jealous 
husband). “Cémo se estudian las fiestas populares y tradicionales,” by Luis de Hoyos 
Sdinz: a plea for a broader approach in the investigation of traditional festivals; the 
article ends with a short account of festivals with a mythical and seasonal origin. “¢Es 
de origen mftico la leyenda de la Serrana de la Vera?” by Julio Caro Baroja: a brief note 
suggesting that the Serrana de la Vera might be “el iltimo avatar de una vieja divinidad 
de las montafias.” ‘“Temas de Asturias,” by Constantino Cabal: an interesting collection 
of Asturian proverbs, superstitions and traditions in which water plays a part. “Voces 
segovianas,” by Gabriel M.* Vergara: a forty-seven page contribution to the study of 
the vocabulary of Segovia; the most interesting entries have to do with popular festivals 
and traditions. 

Archivo.—‘Nombres de la vaina de las legumbres,’’ by Maria Carmen Lépez Pifieiro. 
“La Gacerfa,” by Maria Angeles Gémez Pascual: a brief account of the jargon, or secret 
vocabulary, used by certain social groups in Cantalejo, Segovia (those who traffic in 
livestock, and the manufacturers of harrows, sieves and other farm implements—both 
of which groups “parten de tiempo en tiempo por las carreteras de Espafia a hacer el 
viaje’); in origin, a manifest mixture of languages, the influence of Galician-Portuguese 
seems stronger than the author indicates (ante ‘ayer,’ antante ‘anteayer,’ arbellos ‘gar- 
banzos,’ vilorio ‘pueblo,’ etc. are evident portuguesismos). “Algunas fiestas de Llanes 
(Asturias),”’ by Pilar Garcfa de Diego: a brief description, with comparative and histori- 
cal notes, of the following fiestas: El Cristo del Camino, El Carmin, Santa Marina, La 
Magdalena, Santa Ana, San Roque, La Virgen de la Gufa. 

Fourteen pages of book reviews and seven pages of current bibliography complete this 
number. Among the books reviewed is Luis de Hoyos Séinz and Nieves de Hoyos Sancho, 
Manual de Folklore, Madrid, 1947. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY... 

(A Survey of Current Publications) * 
Conducted by Haut Senper and Water T. Pairs, 
Associate Editors 


“Education in Peru.””—Cameron D. Ebaugh, in Bulletin 1946, no. 3, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. To Peru, “for centuries the seat of Spanish colonial 


* Material believed to be suitable for notice in this department may be sent to Mrs. 
Florence Hall Sender, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico (literary 
and general journals), or Professor Walter T. Phillips, San Diego State College, San Diego, 
California (edicational and professional journals). 
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authority in South America and the recognized center of cultural and political activity,” 
where almost 35% of its seven and a half millions still do not speak the official Spanish 
language, the conquistadors brought 16th century Spanish education, which meant that 
primary education was almost entirely in the hands of the Church, secondary education 
“a combination of secondary and university character, only slightly removed from a 
religious seminary.” Yet only the white people who could prove the “purity of their 
lineage” in this country where they represent but 10% of the population were permitted 
higher education which, until the latter part of the 18th century, consisted almst entirely 
of Latin, law, theology, and medicine. 

San Martin founded Peru’s first normal school in 1822, a year after the separation from 
Spain. Bolivar in the next few years established many colegios (secondary schools), 
among them the first one for girls, provincial normal schools and universities, and ordered 
the Lancastrian school system extended throughout the Republic. But it was not until 
1920, when a new education law was passed, that Peru made much progress toward 
stability, administrative efficiency, school attendance, though teachers from France had 
been contracted by the government in various specialized fields. Yet according to the 
1940 census only 35% of the nation’s children were enrolled in school. 

There are 28 public and free kindergartens in Peru, 7,647 public elementary schools 
(compulsory and free from 7 to 16 years), 69 public secondary schools (English is “obliga- 
tory as a major basic course in all public and private secondary schools of the Republic” 
and the official text is the “Curso de Inglés” prepared by the staff of the Peruvian-North 
American Cultural Institute and published by the Ministry of Public Education), 165 
private secondary schools in which 80% of the teachers must be native Peruvians (except 
in those conducted by religious orders) and the keynote of instruction must be Peruanidad. 
Fees are set by the Education Ministry. There are 12 urban normal schools and 19 rural. 
English is the preferred foreign language and is required in all five years of preparation 
for secondary school teaching. There is also a National Institute for Physical Education 
and various graduate courses for teachers at the National University of San Marcos 
(founded in 1551), the Catholic University of Peru, and others. 

The final chapters deal with Vocational Education, higher education (professors must 
be native Peruvians), and special educational services. Foreign languages, “preferably 
English,” are required in the first two years of the Letters and Science Faculties, with 
reading and translation as the principal objectives, due to oversized classes. The empha- 
sis is always cultural. 

F. H. 58. 


“Educators Stress Knowing World.”—George Eckel, in New York Times, Section I, 
pages 42, June 26, 1949, reports on the Estes Park conference of 100 educators sponsored 
by the American Council on Education to discuss the role of higher education in interna- 
tional understanding. The program “reaches from the kindergarten to the graduate 
school, from the campus to the establishment abroad of our future ‘Point Four’ missions, 
from the laboratory and library to the community market place.” 

It was recommended that an international association of universities be formed, that 
a national coordinating committee be appointed, and that each college and university set 
up a “committee on international education.” 

The following were the “salient points on goals and methods: 

“(1) Training Specialized Personnel—With the United States thrust into world leader- 
ship, a greatly increased supply of educated persons is needed. Recommended are orienta- 
tion courses for specialists going abroad, expansion of language and area programs and 
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courses in international public administrations. A survey of supply and demand of trained 
personnel is called for. 

“(2) Curriculum and Advisory System—A ‘basic course’ embodying the ‘body of 
distinctive knowledge’ requisite for a full understanding of the world today is recom- 
mended in all colleges, which all students would be urged to take, regardless of their 
specialization. Furthermore, a syllabus is recommended for departmental concentration 
in international affairs, akin to ‘majors’ in history, English, and so on. Teacher-training 
at all levels should include preparation for importing, in the teaching of all subjects, 
sound ideas of international understanding. 

“(3) Extracurricular Activities—Expansion of present numbers of students and pro- 
fessors exchanged, exchange of experience and techniques in accomodating foreign students 
here, and bringing of displaced students and professors here. 

(4) Adult Education—Greater college participation in cooperation with local com- 
munity auspices, recourse to Federal agencies, United Nations and other sources for 
speakers, films and other materials, and ‘wider and wiser’ use of foreign students and 
faculty members.” 

F. H. 8. 


“The Conservative Critics: Ortega and Madariaga.”—Arturo Barea, in the University 
Observer (University of Chicago), 1: 29-36, Winter 1947, discusses the two social philoso- 
phers of Spanish origin who have endeavored “to explain the ‘modern theme’—the re- 
construction of society—in universal terms. . . .” According to this Spanish refugee author 
of the autobiographical trilogy, The Forging of a Rebel, both Ortega and Madariaga came 
out of the intellectual aristocracy, “from or near an elite trapped with the problem of 
maintaining itself,” and hence “one man must be read in terms of the other. Madariaga’s 
political system would be unthinkable without Ortega’s system of cultural values, which 
in its turn evolved in opposition to Miguel de Unamuno’s passionate probing into the 
Spanish soul. ... It may seem a far cry from the defeat of Spain by the United States in 
the Cuban war to Salvador de Madariaga’s Victors, Beware! of 1946, but it is there we have 
to start, to follow up the threads which lead to the latter.” 

Unamuno, the oldest writer of the “new Generation of 1898—those who were stigma- 
tized by the shock of that year of defeat,” was no revolutionary. So deeply Hispanic that 
he regretted ‘Europeanizing”’ ideas, still he was avidly curious of foreign art and thought 
and detested cheap nationalism. Conscious of the “conflict between tradition and new 
growth, between faith and research, between Church and individual conscience, between 
patriarchal order and personal freedom,”” Unamuno set up Santa Teresa as the embodi- 
ment of the genius of Spain, as against Newton, “the genius of the mechanized and 
mechanizing world.” Though he romantically admired the agricultural worker, according 
to Barea, he never understood the industrial worker and felt that the “ ‘mass’ was a threat 
to his vision and his values. . . . The leader of the Europe-champions was at that time— 
around 1910—young Ortega y Gasset.” Unlike Unamuno, who had had “heart-breaking 
years of struggle,” Ortega was born into the ruling aristocracy of letters (his father owned 
one of Spain’s most influential newspapers), and easily could develop a theory of “‘excel- 
lent men” and “mass-men.”’ Irked by the backwardness of Spanish universities he worked 
for a communion between Spain and a liberal Europe guided by German philosophy and 
cultural standards. An active Republican, he became a member of the Cortes in 1931. 
Barea says that his theory of the “rebellion of the masses” was created by the “demoraliza- 
tion of Europe—the disruption of European select minorities,” and he finds his “edifice 
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of arguments .. . one of the clearest confessions of faith and fear by a conservative intel- 
lectual.” 

Salvador de Madariaga “evolved Ortega’s antinomy of mass and aristocracy into a 
system of his own, with more obvious political applications”; his ordered world was “even 
more static than Ortega’s . . .”; and he “quite fails to understand the mental world of the 
‘man of the people’, once modern economics has broken into his field of vision.” 

Barea concludes: “It seems to me, however, that these ‘liberal’ conservatives—these 
social critics who do not criticize but want to perpetuate the present distribution of social 
power or to restore the static rule of a privileged minority—are less effective in concrete 
suggestions than in their general attitude. Their refusal to analyze the organization of big 
industry; their insistence on natural laws which make a peasant a peasant, and an aristo- 
crat an aristocrat forever; their dismissal of mass movements as something morally wrong 
and socially unwarranted: all this gathers together the erudite rationalizations with 
which conservatives may continue to ignore not only the economic and political situation, 
but more important human values.” 

F. H.8. 


“The American Villain in Latin-American Literature.”—Donald F. Fogelquist, in The 
Modern Language Journal, 33: 228-236, March, 1949, describes and discusses certain 
types of American villains pictured in works from modern Spanish-American literature. 
Just as the typical villain in this country “not only has a black heart but also a black 
mustache,” in the Latin American countries “there has been a definite tendency toward 
associating deeds of villainy with a certain blond type of individual vaguely classified as 
an ‘Anglo-Saxon.’ ” The author finds that “the prestige of the United States villain in 
Latin America dates from the period of American expansion following the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.” Outstanding among writers who have considered the United States as an im- 
perialistic plotter against its neighbors are Blanco Fombona, Ugarte, Rubén Dario in 
his poem on Theodore Roosevelt, and Santos Chocano in his poem, La epopeya del Pacifico. 
It is in the novel, however, that Latin American writers have outdone themselves in por- 
traying the Yankee villain: Herndn Robleto of Nicaragua in Sangre en el trépico, Rémulo 
Gallegos of Venezuela in Dofia Barbara, Uribe Piedrahita of Colombia in Mancha de 
aceite, Alfonso Camin of Mexico in Entre volcanes, Pedro Prado of Chile in Alsino, and 
Luis Felipe Rodriguez of Cuba in Ciénaga. The author’s motive in preparing this article 
is to enable us to find out what our Latin American neighbors do not like about us, in 
order that we may better get along with them. The editor of The Modern Language Journal 
points out in a footnote that a serious effort is being made in Latin America “to analyze 
and understand the better side of North American life and culture.” 


“Needed: Translations of Latin American Plays.”—Michael V. Karnis, in The Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, 35: 44-46, February, 1949, calls attention to the need for more 
translations of Latin American plays, especially on the part of school theaters and depart- 
ments of the drama in American educational institutions. American academic and civic 
theaters have been unable to acquaint themselves with the Latin American theater because 
of this lack. It is not that plays are lacking: “any director or designer or teacher in any 
phase of production can secure scripts and arrange for translation.” International copy- 
right “has been reduced to such a simple basis that it presents no obstacle at all.” But 
there remains the need of selecting plays that will fill our students’ particular needs and 
making them available in English. Karnis gives suggestive lists of plays from Chile and 
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Mexico, and points out that similarly good plays exist in Argentina, Peru, Uruguay, 
Bolivia, and other countries. Translations of plays could be used as units of study in our 
schools to promote “national and international citizenship, inter-cultural understanding, 
and all the elements that reenforce our world. ... Foreign plays set and studied against 
their political, social, and ethnical backgrounds stand as material for profitable production 
in any educational theater from our children’s theater through the university theater.” 
Karnis believes that Latin American dramas, if well translated and produced, could give 
our youth “a closer inter-cultural relationship with other democratic peoples. ... In the 


interest of greater international understanding, our educational theater must not miss its 
cue.” 


W. T. P. 


“On Teaching Terms with Spanish.”—Grace Carter, in The Modern Language Journal, 
33: 200-210, March, 1949, describes the experiences of a former French teacher, herself, 
in educating herself to be a teacher of Spanish, principally by foreign travel and study in 
Spanish American countries. Forced by falling French enrollments in her high school 
classes to become a teacher of Spanish, she devoted herself with the same zeal and industry 
that she had devoted to her first language, to perfecting herself in Spanish. Self-instruction 
at home with records, and class instruction in the local Berlitz language school were fol- 
lowed by three summers of study in Mexico, Cuba, Colombia, and Ecuador. She gives 
intimate details of her life as student and tourist in those countries, and concludes with 
the observation that “at first the effort involved in qualifying to teach this second modern 
language seemed rather formidable, but the rewards have more than justified the invest- 
ment,”’ as she has enjoyed along with her students “new cultural vistas in literature, 
architecture, art, music, and travel horizons.” 


“What of Latin?”—Gilbert C. Kettelkamp, in Educational Administration and Super- 
vision, 34: 495-499, December, 1948, calls attention to the decreasing number of teachers 
preparing to teach Latin as a major subject, or as a minor subject combined with English 
or a modern foreign language, and predicts the disappearance of Latin from the high-school 
curriculum if this tendency continues. This article is abstracted here for the interest that 
its conclusions may have for persons who are preparing to teach Spanish and who may 
wish to consider Latin as a second teaching subject. The writer, who is on the education 
faculty of the University of Illinois, notes that in 1948 “there were fourteen individuals 
completing major training to teach Spanish, four to teach German, eight to teach French, 
but none to teach Latin.” This tendency to abandon Latin for the modern languages has 
been especially marked since the War. Previous to then, Latin was “one of the most com- 
monly accepted subjects in the secondary-school program of studies in this country.” 
Kettelkamp finds it difficult to say whether this falling off of interest in Latin as a teach- 
ing subject “reflects a decrease in interest in the subject itself, or whether teachers feel 
that the future of this subject in the curriculum is in question. ... The brief survey pre- 
sented here is not intended to defend or condemn the teaching of Latin in the secondary 
schools of the State; it is only intended to reveal a condition which exists and which, if it 
is not desirable, must be changed soon to prevent a result that is inevitable. Latin is at 
present hanging in the foreign language balance with the scales rapidly tipping in the 
direction of the modern languages.” 


W. T. P. 
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“‘Metdforas Musicales en el Idioma Castellano.”—Rafael A. Sudrez, in The Modern 
Language Journal, 33: 179-184, March, 1949, calls attention to the great wealth of prov- 
erbs and metaphors that are to be found in Spanish, throughout Spanish literary history 
and in the current daily speech of people today. “Y es de notarse que no sélo las personas 
cultas los usan sino que son utilizados, precisamente con mayor frecuencia, por individuos 
que no disfrutan de un vocabulario extenso.”” Unfortunately the great majority of such 
proverbial expressions do not find their way into the Spanish dictionaries. It is also com- 
mon knowledge that the Spanish and Spanish-American peoples are great lovers of music. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that many Spanish metaphors make use of musical 
terms or concepts. ““Las met4foras que hagan referencia a la misica o a lo que con ella 
se relacione se encuentran a cada paso en el lenguaje corriente.” The author then lists 
twenty-one common metaphors under the heading “‘Misica en general,” and forty-seven 
under the heading “Instrumentos.” 


“How it Isn’t Done.”—Louis Foley, in School and Society, 69: 169-172, March 5, 1949, 
discusses for the layman some of the problems of language learning that are often mis- 
understood by all but the experienced language teacher or linguist. Most learners of a 
foreign language continue to think in English and merely use foreign equivalents for 
English words, thinking that they are thereby speaking the foreign tongue. As a matter 
of fact, words do not have an “equivalent” in another language, “except in the case of 
numbers, technical nomenclature, or abstract scientific terminology. Even in such mat- 
ters, the ‘corresponding’ expression often shows a different angle of approach.” The false 
notion that equivalents of words exist in another language explains most of the errors 
people make when they speak a foreign tongue. The word has little significance as a 
language unit. “The true units of speech are, on the one hand, the syllable, and on the 
other hand, the complete phrase or sentence.’’ Foley believes that “some of the worst 
distortions of speech are produced by trying to put ‘expression’ into the use of a language 
not one’s own. In doing so, a person is virtually certain to emphasize the wrong element 
as a carry over from the speech patterns of his native tongue.” It is a well accepted prin- 
ciple in most learning to proceed from the known to the unknown, but this principle, if 
applied to language learning, creates many difficulties. “It might be best after all to face 
squarely, from the beginning, the fact that a different language involves a different ap- 
proach to everything, and then let the items that really are similar come into view when 
they may as encouragement along the road.” 

W. T. B. 


“A Tentative Chronology of Spanish Literary History (1780-1941).”—Edna Lue 
Furness, in The Modern Language Journal, 33: 23-26, January, 1949, presents a bibliog- 
raphy of works on Spanish literature, arranged chronologically in periods of twenty years 
each. The bibliography evidently aspires to being complete, but the word “tentative” 
in the title suggests that the compiler would welcome suggestions for further additions or 
changes. 

W. T. P. 


“Our Educational Fallacies.”—Charles M. Purin, in The German Quarterly, 22: 71-77, 
March, 1949, points out some of the educational fallacies that have beset foreign language 
teaching in recent years. First is the assumption that real speaking knowledge or real 
reading knowledge either one can be taught in a two-year or even three-year course on 
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the present weekly hour base. The second fallacy is that reading can be taught by reading 
only without a basis in oral practice. The reason for the wide acceptance of the reading 
method was the scarcity of teachers adequately equipped with a speaking knowledge for 
teaching by oral procedures. Blanket certification of teachers, he believes, should be 
prohibited by state law. “Such certificates are equivalent to forged passports.”” Another 
educational absurdity “was the reduction of time from four to two years for language 
work in our secondary schools and the acceptance by colleges of that minimum for en- 
trance; and what is worse, the permission to enter a collegiate institution without any 
foreign language training.” This has given rise to extensive instruction in elementary 
language work on the collegiate level. Purin believes that the larger high schools are 
better equipped than the colleges are for such instruction. He would personally favor the 
elimination of all foreign language teaching from schools that do not employ adequately 
prepared teachers. Some fallacies common in teaching procedures are the attempt to 
teach realia in the foreign language on the basis of Realia readers, instead of teaching 
them at the beginning through the medium of English, and “to introduce students at 
too early a stage to the reading of foreign authors.’”’ Pyrin is certain of one thing, “the 
educationists will never be of much help to our cause.”’ He believes our hope lies in our 
own language organizations and in “the stimulus given us by the government’s Army 
Methods.” 


W. T. P. 


REVIEWS... Conducted by 
the Eprtor 


Pap, Leo, Portuguese-A merican Speech. An Outline of Speech Conditions Among Portuguese 
Immigrants in New England and Elsewhere in the United States. New York: King’s 
Crown Press, 1949. Paper. xi, 223 pp. Price, $3.00. 

An important chapter in the history of Portuguese expansion throughout the world 
concerns the settlement of emigrants from Portugal and its Atlantic islands in North 
America and the Hawaiian Islands. Portuguese adventurers figured among the early 
explorers of North America. Portuguese, especially Portuguese Jews, settled in the new- 
found continent in colonial times. Portuguese, in particular Azoreans, Madeirans, and 
Cape Verdeans, immigrated to the United States throughout the nineteenth century and 
continued to do so until the quota system reduced their numbers to a mere trickle in the 
nineteen-twenties. 

Mr. Pap has written, as a dissertation for the Ph.D. degree at Columbia University, 
an adequate, competent, and fair study not only of the speech (I should say language) 
which the Portuguese immigrants brought with them and its subsequent transformations 
due to the impact of American English, but also of the economic and social conditions of 
these immigrants. The latter aspect of the study is of greater interest to the general 
reader, whom the author has favored by translating the foreign-language quotations 
into English. After an introductory chapter on the history of the Portuguese 
settlements and an outline of their general characteristics, Mr. Pap devotes a 
chapter to the conditions which were bound to affect, and have affected, the 
Portuguese immigrant language: the inferiority complex of the settlers, the immigrant 
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press, the Church, clubs, schools, and so on. Two detailed chapters follow, one concerning 
the survival in the immigrant Portuguese of the regional or popular traits which charac- 
terized the immigrants’ language in their homeland, the other regarding the influence of 
English on the speech of the Portuguese in this country. A fifth chapter discusses the 
interesting subject of Portuguese proper names and their transformations. 

Material for the thesis was collected in situ over a number of years. The method fol- 
lowed in gathering it could have been more rigorous, that is, the author could have steeped 
himself more in the Luso-American milieu. If he had done so, he would not have had to 
resort to as much hearsay, as much gossip as he did, but could have made a greater num- 
ber of direct observations. Also, a preliminary sojourn in the Atlantic Islands and in 
Portugal would have helped. The knowledge of standard Lusitanian Portuguese which 
the author exhibits is too bookish, too dependent on dictionaries. Indeed, the lack of good 
Portuguese dictionaries, and the lack of a Portuguese linguistic atlas, render comparisons 
of outlying dialects with continental Portuguese extremely difficult. Yet, in spite of these 
gaps in the preparation of the author, the study is exceedingly well done. There are few 
slips in English (cf. p. 76, “free-for-all banquet”) and very few typographical or other 
errors (cf. pp. 1, 21, 31, 116, 142, and 149). Moreover, the bibliography is very complete; 
I know of only three additions to suggest (1). 

Before discussing details of the book, I should like to consider a subject purposely 
avoided by Mr. Pap, the Cape Verdeans. The bulk of the Portuguese in the United States 
emigrated from the Azores, the “Western Islands,” as they are affectionately known, even 
on British Admiralty charts, and from the two islands of the Madeiran archipelago; a 
smaller number came from continental Portugal. Many mulattos and blacks also came 
from Portugal’s fair Cape Verde Islands. The creole language of these immigrants, and 
of Cape Verdeans in their islands, merits considerably more study than it has received. 
Indeed, the plight in which the Cape Verdeans find themselves in this country deserves 
much attention. The “Bravas” do not feel they are Negroes, yet they are not accepted as 
white Portuguese. Indeed, they are not ‘‘accepted”’ by the other Portuguese in this coun- 
try, a sad commentary on the fate of the policy followed by Prince Henry in ministering 
to the spiritual needs of the West African Blacks and by “terrible Albuquerque” in foster- 
ing fraternization between the Portuguese and the native populations of the East. Had 
Mr. Pap delved into this question more deeply (he alludes to it on p. 153), he would have 
found what, to my mind, is one of the principal reasons for the inferiority complex of the 
white Portuguese immigrants and their descendants, and for their desire to become 
assimilated. 

Now for details. I question the validity of discussing long lists of English words in a 
foreign immigrant language. The words Mr. Pap enumerates are, for the most part, 
ephemeral, local, and sporadic. It was disillusioning to see quissim listed for “kiss,” for 
the first Portuguese expression I ever remember hearing was what sounded to me like 
dé mum beijine (dd-me um beijinho), perfectly good Portuguese. That some Portuguese 
have said quissim I do not doubt. I do think such words, however, should not be listed, 
except for humorous effect, unless they have been fully accepted into the immigrant 
language, as has estima (steamer), for example. 

Mr. Pap does not discuss the curious use of a gente for nés, “we,” a usage not confined 
to Portuguese-American speech by any means. A gente can be used both with vai and 
vamos. Nor is there a complete discussion of nicknames, those cruel appellations which 
ignorant people are prone to use regardless of the deep psychological upsets which may 
ensue. 

Page 3: Not all the names listed can be used to identify Jewish ancestry. 
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Page 6: The author means whaling ships, not whaling boats. 

Page 15: As for the greater extent of illiteracy among immigrants from Sfio Miguel, it 
should be pointed out that the percentage of illiterates in the administrative district of 
Funchal has for years been higher than that in the district of Ponta Delgada. 

Page 26: The réle of the Americanization classes in the twenties should be stressed. 
Very often they were taught by Luso-Americans. 

Page 32: The Standard-Times of New Bedford, Massachusetts, now gives excellent 
coverage, in English of course, of Luso-American, Portuguese, and Brazilian affairs. 

Page 52: The treatment of the 4 and 4 on So Miguel is inadequate (2). 

Page 54: As for Mr. Pap’s hesitancy to accept my observations concerning the 
existence of the i on Madeira, I refer him to a review of my study written by a native 
Madeiran (3). In it appears this confirmation of my statements: “O u ténico aparece, 
de facto, no madeirense com o valor aproximado do u francés; mas tal fenédmeno sé 
se d& nalgumas povoacées. .. .” 

Page 67: Filhés is given as a plural form, and so it is, theoretically. Many Portuguese, 
and all Luso-Americans whom I have heard, say filhoses; they even use a singular filhés. 

Page 83: The statement that the English language seems to have exerted practically 
no influence on the sound pattern of the Portuguese spoken by immigrants in New England 
is essentially correct. Yet two vowels need discussion. English has the vowel [I], as in bit, 
and [U], as in book. Standard Portuguese, according to most phonetic treatises, has neither 
of these vowels. From my own observations all over continental Portugal, Madeira, the 
Azores, and New England, I should say the [I] most definitely occurs as the pronunciation 
of é in words such as éle, paréde, tapéte (4). It occurs in the language of the Luso-Americans 
even more prominently. Similarly, one hears, in the latter language, especially in the 
mouths of American-born children of Portuguese immigrants, the sound [U] as the pro- 
nunciation of 6 in boca and perhaps a few other words. I have never heard the [U] elsewhere 
in Portuguese territory. Do we have here an influence of English? 

Page 118: The word déreis, which I should spell darreis, is the common word for “cents,” 
as peso is for “dollar.” I believe that darreis is a development of dez reis; in other words, 
“um peso e vinte darreis” ($1.20) is one dollar and two hundred reis, going back to the 
notion of the mil reis. (Cf. also pp. 79 and 169.) 

Page 120: It should be remembered that many Portuguese came to this country at a 
time when such institutions as the “‘steam-cars,” the telephone, and the automobile were 
just being developed. Few continental Portuguese, of course, had ever heard of them, much 
less the islanders. The immigrants who returned, and the bulk of them returned to the 
islands, took back reports of these wonderful things and there gradually grew up in the 
archipelagos, especially in the Azores, a tremendous feeling of superiority over the people 
of Portugal proper. 

Page 140: Mr. Pap’s discussion of the Portuguese flag is confusing and incomplete. 
The five shields, or quinas, represent, according to some, the five wounds of Christ. Ac- 
cording to others, and Camées belongs to this group, they represent the five Moorish 
kings defeated at Ourique. Each quina has five bezants, and the total of five times five, 
or thirty (!), bezants represents the thirty pieces of silver for which Christ was betrayed: 


Em cada hum dos cinco cinco pinta, 

Porque assi fica o numero comprido, 
Contando duas vezes o do meio 

Dos cinco azues que em cruz pintando veio. 


Cf. Lusiadas, 1.7. 5-8, 3. 53. 5-8, 3. 54. 1-8, 4. 25. 5-6. Professor Boxer, too, was confused 
on this point (5). 
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Page 141: Albuquerque was never viceroy of Portuguese India, only governor. This 
same mistake has been made by other recent writers. 

Page 149: The Didrio de Noticias referred to is, of course, that published in New Bed- 
ford, not to be confused with the Lisbon daily of the same name. 

Page 157: I do not understand why the Cape Verdeans are alluded to as semi-colonial 
Portuguese subjects. 

In conclusion I wish to praise the form in which this study has been presented. It has 
been duplicated by photo-offset from typewritten sheets and is, to my mind, a complete 
book; it costs only three dollars. It is bound in an attractively printed paper cover, and 
has printed title- and half-title pages. The unjustified right margin does not bother the 
reader in the slightest. My only complaints are that the notes were reduced too much in 
size and that the print is not uniformly black. If care is taken not to reduce the size of the 
original sheet too much, and if the typewriter ribbon is changed regularly and the plates 
developed evenly, photo-offset represents an economical and completely satisfactory 
method of publishing scholarly material. 


NOTES 


1. H. L. Mencken, The American Language, 4th ed., New York, 1936. Celestino Soares, 
California and the Portuguese. How the Portuguese helped to build up California. A mono- 
graph written for the Golden Gate International Exposition on San Francisco Bay, 1989, 
Lisbon, 1939. Ronda do Império, Lisbon, 1937. Published by the Emissora Nacional. 

2. Cf. ‘Insular Portuguese Pronunciation: Porto Santo and Eastern Azores,’’ Hispanic 

Review, XVI (1948), 1-32. 

. Eduardo Antonino Pestana, in Revista Portuguesa de Filologia, I (1947), 223-228. 

. Cf. my review of Christopher Stavrou, Brazilian-Portuguese Pronunciation including 
Word List with Indicated Pronunciation (Philadelphia, 1947), in The Modern Language 
Journal, XX XII (1948) , 467-468. Cf. also Hispanic Review, XV11I(1949), p. 69, and E. C. 
Hills, J. D. M. Ford, and J. de Siqueira Coutinho, A Portuguese Grammar (Boston, 
1925), p. 4. 

5. C. R. Boxer, Commentaries of Ruy Freyre de Andrada, New York, 1930, p. 1, note 1. 


Francis RoGers 


Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Garcfa Lorca, Feperico, Three Tragedies. Translated by Richard L. O’Connell and 
James Graham-Lujdn. Introduction by Francisco Garcfa Lorca. New York: New 
Directions, 1948. Cloth. 378 pp. Price, $3.75. 

Of the three plays by Garcfa Lorca presented in the translations of Richard L. O’Connell 
and James Graham-Lujaén, Yerma, originally published by Scribner’s, has been “‘com- 
pletely revised” by the translators before inclusion here; Blood Wedding bears the en- 
comium of Margarita Xirgu, the actress for whom it was written; The House of Bernarda 
Alba, a posthumous publication long withheld by the author’s heirs, is released for publi- 
cation in the present volume after successful stage production in London and Paris. The 
Introduction by the poet’s brother is an authentic contribution to knowledge of Garcia 
Lorca’s development, methods, and intent. The volume is dedicated to that devoted 
Hispanist, Mildred Adams. The publishers have given it a handsome dress. 

The translations, unfortunately, fall short of expectations logically roused by so many 
favoring circumstances. The reason for this is partly the extreme difficulty, if not im- 
possibility, of making an adequate English translation of Garcfa Lorca. The difficulty is 
not due to his complexity but to his simplicity; to that directness, sureness, and spon- 
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taneity which make him a great folk-poet who happened to have a local habitation and a 
name (or, as Federico Garcia Lorca would prefer to term it, a great “popular” poet). 
The decorative recourses of prosody, the bracing aid of pattern, the vision-charming dis- 
traction of imagery, the rolling flow of rhythm or idea, are of little use to a translator of 
Garefa Lorca. Messrs. Graham-Lujén and O’Connell have worked conscientiously, pa- 
tiently, devotedly; but where Garcia Lorca wrote ‘“‘¢Por qué duerme solo, pastor?/en 
mi colcha de lana/dormirias mejor,” they offer us ““Why, shepherd, sleep alone?/On my 
wool-quilt deep/You’d finer sleep.” Or, with an inexplicable lapse of taste, they turn the 
lullaby lilt of “‘¢Qué pides, nifio, desde tan lejos? /Los blancos montes que hay en tu pecho” 
into “What want you, boy, from far away?/The mountains white upon your chest.” 

While the treatment of straight dialogue is much more successful, it too, even though 
in general painstakingly faithful to the text, often becomes affected, synthetic, or un- 
idiomatic; as Garcia Lorca emphatically was not. 


The rain just by the force of its falling on the stones softens them and makes weeds grow 
—weeds which people say aren’t good for anything. ‘‘Weeds aren’t good for anything,” 
yet I see them plainly enough—moving their yellow flowers in the wind. 

(A fuerza de caer la lluvia sobre las piedras estas se ablandan y hacen crecer jaramagos, 


que las gentes dicen que no sirven para nada. ‘‘Las jaramagos no sirven para nada’’, pero 
yo bien los veo mover sus flores amarillas en el aire.) 


Francisco Garcia Lorca’s intimate Prologue, touching and revealing, recalls from child- 
hood the miniature theatre which was “the first toy that Federico bought with his own 
money,” and for which, since no scripts came with it, he had to write plays of his own. 
The brother attributes to the poet from earliest years the transformation of “fiction 
into living reality” and the identification of “reality with a fantastic dream”; a dualism 
of life and art interpreted “‘in a fashion. . .simple. . spontaneous. . .profound.” 

Of the three plays, Francisco Garcfa Lorca finds in Yerma “the greatest balance between 
poetic, plastic, and dramatic elements.” It is a drama of frustrated motherhood working 
logically toward the tragic violence of the climax, with Yerma who slays realizing that it 
is herself whom she has slain. Unamuno is quoted as having said, “This is the play I wish 
that I had written.” Blood Wedding has ballad-atmosphere and ballad-quality. The author 
himself declared that it was his intention in The House of Bernarda Alba, here inclusively 
subtitled A Drama about Women in the Villages of Spain, to produce a photographic 
document. The portrayal of the manless household ruled by the despotic will of Bernarda, 
whose five daughters range in age from 24 to 39 and whose crazed mother is a choral 
element weaving in and out of the frustrations, hysteria, and despair of the action, is more 
in the manner of the contemporary theatre than are the other two plays; but in spite of its 


passion and its intensity, The House of Bernarda Alba seems somehow less Garcia Lorca 
than they. 


Department of State 
Washington, D. C. 


Muna Lee 


SterHens, Joun L. Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas, & Yucatan. Edited 
with an introduction & notes by Richard L. Predmore. New Brunswick: Rutgers 
University Press, 1949. Cloth. Illustrations. 2 vols. 1, 346 pp., 11, 401 pp. Price, $10.00. 
The early nineteenth century produced a galaxy of North American writers on Hispanic 

and Hispanic American themes, notably Irving, Ticknor, Longfellow, and Prescott. One 

belonging in this high company but relatively less known today is John L. Stephens 
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(1805-1852), whose account of his ten months’ travels in Central American wilds during 
1839-1840 is indisputably a classic of its kind. Justly popular in the author’s time and 
ater, this narrative offers absorbing interest as a lively travelogue, an engaging treatise on 
archaeological exploration, and a colorful record of contemporary Central American 
politics, all related with a verve, animation, and wit astonishingly fresh and unhackneyed 
today well over a century after its composition. 

As an accredited representative of the United States and on a confidential mission 
for President Van Buren, the author set out on his hazardous roaming with an English 
artist, Frederick Catherwood, the two forming an unbeatable team of chronicler and 
illustrator. Starting their unconventional travels in British Honduras, they pushed through 
rough and dangerous terrain on donkey-back to the ruins of Copan, a lost city of the 
Mayas, where Catherwood remained to make the drawings reproduced in the book. 
Stephens continued on to Guatemala City to present his credentials to a Federal govern- 
ment which, in the political anarchy of the moment, eluded his quest and led him a scarcely 
merry chase through much of Central America. Reaching Costa Rica by sea on the Pacific 
coast Stephens retraced on mule-back an arduous route through much of that small 
country, crossed Nicaragua, where he investigated the possibilities of an interoceanic 
canal, crossed El Salvador, and finally returned to Guatemala City. This journeying took 
him through picturesque regions devoid of travel accommodations, and the barbarous 
civil strife prevailing added perils of brigandage to the ever present dangers of fevers, 
diseases, and poisonous bites. Rejoining Mr. Catherwood at the Guatemalan capital, they 
resumed together their adventurous trek toward Chiapas, where the ruins of Palenque 
were surveyed, and on to Tabasco and Yucatan by land and sea, and to a climaxing visit 
at the site of Uxmal. 

A less modest man than Stephens would have substituted the word ‘“adventures’’ 
for “incidents” in the title of his account, for his lively style, habitual understatement, 
and whimsical humor do not conceal the genuine courage, the resolute determination, 
and the cheerful acceptance of the harsh vicissitudes which his combined diplomatic and 
archaeological mission entailed. Nowhere does he permit himself any heroic posturing, 
nor does he deliberately seek the reader’s sympathy for the very real sufferings that he 
endured. And he does not descend to obvious witticisms to give specious entertainment to 
his writing. Representative of his natural, sly humor is his dry remark concerning the only 
available shelter after a day of hot sun and a tormenting headache, a rude, comfortless hut 
filled with a large family of children: “Crying children are said to be healthy and, if so, 
the good woman of the house was blessed.”’ Again, on reaching a village in a state of 
exhaustion where lodging was the subject of prolonged inquiry, Stephens wrote: “In the 
midst of this street consultation, I longed for a hotel at a hundred dollars a day,—with the 
government as paymaster.” On another occasion, referring to a repast on a turkey roasted 
on a spit over a camp-fire, he commented: “A cup of chocolate, heavy enough to keep the 
turkey from rising if it had been eaten with its wings on, followed, and I had dined.” 

An enthusiastic if amateur archaeologist, his accounts of the monuments of vanished 
civilizations at Copan, Quirigud, Palenque, and Uxmal make fascinating reading which 
Catherwood’s detailed drawings dramatically illustrate. Even now after a century this 
narrative hardly fails to arouse a boyish urge to emulate these explorations among the 
relics of a mysterious race. Equally exciting are the colorful descriptions of historical 
persons and incidents observed during the internecine strife of Central Americans whose 
federation was dissolving amid scenes of savage horror. These bloody events and the pre- 
vailing anarchy greatly increased the hazards of travel and even a passport was a dubious 
asset where rival factions alternated in power. Stephens met and won the good will of the 
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opposing leaders, General Morazdn, nominal head of the expiring federation, and Carrera, 
the ruthless young caudillo of separatist Guatemala, and of both men his pen-portraits are 
sketched with admirable objectivity. 

These varied ingredients of the Incidents, leavened by brilliant word-pictures of the 
country traversed, of the jungle-like vegetation, of awe-inspiring mountain ranges, of 
towering volcanos, of the grimness and color of native life, of the unexpected beauty of 
rural scenes, combine to afford the reader a vicarious experience which, even after two 
volumes, he is reluctant to leave. Indeed, in these days when the traveler finds standardized 
hotels, bars, nightclubs, etc., designed for tourists in the remotest corners of our hemi- 
sphere and American brands of cigarettes, beverages, canned goods, and advertisements 
transforming habits and imposing a uniform facade of cultural practices everywhere, it is a 
relief to slip back through these pages to an earlier age when one could roam through 
scenes barely touched by outside influences and when moments of deep exaltation were the 
reward of strenuous exertion. 

The Rutgers University Press in this handsome edition and Professor Predmore by his 
unobstrusive and helpful annotations have made such an adventure accessible to the arm- 
chair traveler in the pages of Stephen’s Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapas 
and Yucatan, which a reviewer back in 1841 charactenzed as the work of “. . .an uncom- 
monly pleasant writer. . .possessing in an extraordinary degree the power of imparting to 
his reader the charm of his own disposition.” 

Irvine A. LEONARD 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Peers, E. ALLIson, editor, A Critical Anthology of Spanish Verse. Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1949. Cloth. 1, 741 pp. Price, $5.00. 

Here is a work of superb scholarship and a fascinating and exciting book—a rare 
combination of virtues. We should, of course, expect no less from one of the most famous 
living Hispanists, but our pleasure is no less great because it is expected. 

You will note that this is a ‘critical’ anthology, and here there is full justification for the 
use of that much abused adjective. Professor Peers has written an admirable Introduction 
on Spanish poetry, he has made a critical (not biographical) evaluation of each of the 131 
authors or anonymous poems in the anthology, and in addition he has supplied critical 
notes on the form and meaning of nearly all of the 367 poems in the book. Merely to have 
done all this would be remarkable; to have done it brilliantly, with an infectious enthusi- 
asm for the best poetry, and with lucid and detailed explanations of why it is the best, is 
cause for wonder and hosannas of praise. 

The Anthology ranges from the Cantar de Mio Cid to a madrigal by José Garcia Nieto, 
born in 1914. Approximately one hundred pages are devoted to poetry before 1500, three 
hundred pages to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, fifty pages to the eighteenth, 
one hundred fifty pages to the nineteenth, and one hundred pages to the twentieth. In a 
selection from a field of such vast scope, it is surprising not that a few favorites have been 
omitted but that the poems included so admirably represent the whole. 

But the chief virtue of the book lies in the extraordinarily incisive and revealing com- 
ments on individual poems, and the temptation to quote a few of them can not be resisted. 
Of Dofia Ximena’s prayer in the Cantar de Mto Cid: “. . .in most of it there is little emotion. 
It begins like a gloss on the Apostles’ Creed, next enumerates a variety of incidents from 
the Old and New Testaments, in anything but chronological order, and ends with a line 
and a half of real prayer, so touching as almost to be real prayer—by mistake. But the 
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whole of this oration to the Almighty has less poetry than the single line on which the 
extract closes and in which for a moment the chronicler’s habitual laconism fails to conceal 
a wave of emotion: assis parten unos d’otros commo la uiia de la carne.” Of Gutierre de 
Cetina’s “Madrigal’’: “. . .the sound almost creates the sense: so satisfying is the poem as 
music that its meaning hardly matters. It might be called a theme (ll. 1-3) with variations 
(ll. 4-7) and coda (ll. 8-10). The coda (ll. 1, 9, it will be observed, are identical) both 
echoes and answers the question of the theme. Much of the charm of the poem is to be 
found in its light, delicate, almost playful air and in the extraordinary beauty of its melody. 
This, though in appearance natural, is achieved by a number of devices: the alternation of 
the five lines of seven syllables each with the five of eleven: aBBcDdCcaA; the echo-effects 
produced by the long and short lines rhyming in pairs; the alliteration (ll. 3, 6, 7, 10) in 
that softest of consonants, m; and the skillful repetition of vowels. . .” Of Rubén Darfo’s 
“Marcha triunfal’”’: “Here, as in “Sonatina,’’ Darfo’s wonderful ear and the rhythmic 
possibilities of the Spanish language combine to convey a particular atmosphere which 
would be partially apprehended even by a hearer ignorant of the meaning of the words. 
As we gaze on the brilliant scene and listen to the martial amphibrachs tramping past to 
the accompaniment of drum and clarion the thing seems so easy. But the author has called 
up all his visual and auditory art: repetition (note its force in ll. 1-2), the alternation of 
long lines and short (the gamut ranges from 21 syllables to 3), alliteration, synalepha, en- 
jambement, colour metaphor, hyperbole, personification, and, of course, the skilful hand- 
ling of stress. True, this is not the highest type of art, but it is exquisite of its type, and 
it is perhaps not too much to say, with Angel Valbuena Prat, of the auditory, if not of 
the pictorial effect of the poem, ‘en lo exterior no tiene rival en toda la historia del verso 
de lengua castellana.’ ’ Of Antonio Machado’s “A Don Francisco Giner de los Rios” :“ This 
is one of the finest poems ever written in Spanish: for sheer grandeur I know nothing that 
can touch it since San Juan de la Cruz. . . .Machado’s elegy is as remarkable for its word- 
economy (e.g. ll. 11-14), for its vivid description of the road to the Sierra and for the 
gentle cadences of its assonancing feminine endings as for the loftiness of its theme, which 
clothes in never-to-be-forgotten language the idealism alike of the master and of the dis- 
ciple. We have here a perfect marriage between thought and art.” 

There is an Appendix of popular songs from Castile and Andalusia, an Index to authors, 
works, and editions, an Index to first lines, and a General Index. There is no end vocabu- 
lary, nor are there linguistic notes to help the reader; it is assumed that he will have 
a sound knowledge of Spanish and be able to use a dictionary. The Anthology is a land- 
mark in scholarly editing and publishing, and it should be indispensable as a guide for any 
teacher or lover of Spanish poetry and for any literature class whose members know 
enough Spanish to use it with profit; there is no doubt that any class could use it with 
pleasure. 

DonaLtp D. 
The Choate School 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


CHANDLER, Ricuarp E. anp ALDEN R. Herter, A Handbook of Comparative Grammar for 
Students of Foreign Languages. New York: American Book Company, 1949. Cloth. iv, 
129 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The purpose of this handbook is to teach English grammar with the problems of 
foreign language students in mind. In many instances, the English examples of gram- 
matical principles treated are translated into Spanish, French, Italian, Portuguese, and 
German. 
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The book comprises a preliminary section containing definitions of grammatical terms, 
eight chapters (The Sentence, Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, Verbs, Adverbs, Preposi- 
tions, Conjunctions and Interjections), two appendices, an index. Appendix I lists the 
principal pronouns in the languages mentioned above. Appendix II provides a paradigm 
of the irregular English verb give. 

In appraising this book it is fair to remember that it was designed to accompany any 
foreign-language grammar. To be most useful it had to present English grammar in the 
conventional patterns of our usual foreign-grammar textbooks. Even within the limita- 
tions of conventional treatment, however, certain improvements could be made. 

Nearly fifty useful grammatical terms are defined in the first section. A few more might 
have been added to good avail (apposition, mood, triphthong, etc.). A few of the definitions 
are either unhelpful or misleading. As an example of the first, take the definition of con- 
sonant: “An obstructed alphabetic sound; a letter representing such a sound” (p. 2). This 
is only about half of a rather poor definition. As an example of the second, consider the 
definition of indicative: “The mood of a verb used in stating a fact’’ (p. 2). I object to this 
definition not so much because it is inaccurate as because it will tend to confirm an errone- 
ous notion which students are too prone to develop all unaided. Even a brief definition 
could strike closer to the mark by including the idea of representing an act or state as a fact. 
On page 70 the indicative is explained more satisfactorily, but what is to prevent the poor 
student from guiding himself by the definition quoted above? 

In the chapter on adjectives, after telling us that adjectives usually follow their nouns 
in the Romance languages, the authors single out Portuguese as having no absolute rule 
in this respect (pp. 23-24). So far as I know, there is no reason for making an exception of 
Portuguese. In the chapter on pronouns we are told that the Romance languages add prep- 
ositional pronouns to emphasize or clarify. To illustrate the point, “He gives it to me” is 
translated into the Romance languages. The Portuguese and Italian examples (Ele odd 
para mim and Egli lo da a me, p. 54) do not illustrate the rule, since para mim and a me 
are merely alternate ways of translating the indirect object. In the discussion of the present 
tense in the chapter on verbs, no mention is made of its use as a future despite the fact that 
such use is common to all the languages treated. 

For the most part this book is free of errors in the foreign-language forms. I noticed 
none in French or German. On page 75 I find Portuguese a judd-me. The correct form 
ajudar-me is used on page 86. On page 32 it would have been better to list the Italian 
demonstrative adjectives in the same order as the Spanish and Portuguese, that is, 
questo, codesto, quello rather than questo, quello, codesto. 

The deficiencies noted in the preceding paragraphs are neither so numerous nor so 
serious as to impair seriously the usefulness of this book. But questions remain to be 
answered. Will the students most acutely in need of more English grammar be likely to 
learn it on their own from this or any other book? Do many language teachers have the 
time to cover by regular assignments both this handbook and the foreign-language gram- 
mar? Would they be wise to devote to formal grammar so large a part of the average stu- 
dent’s only direct exposure to a foreign language and literature? 

Ricuarp L. PREDMORE 
Rutgers University 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Torres Rfioseco, Arturo, New World Literature. Tradition and Revolt in Latin America. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1949. Cloth. 250 pp. Price, $3.75. 


Professor Torres Rioseco’s new volume bears a superficial resemblance to his Epic of 
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Latin American Literature. The emphases are alike in both books: colonial literature, 
romanticism, modernism, gaucho literature, contemporary poetry, the parallel between the 
literatures of Spanish America and Brazil. The Epic was not formal, exhaustive literary 
history, but rather a series of related studies of a few outstanding figures in six broad, 
significant phases of literary history. In the present volume, the author has further nar- 
rowed and sharpened his focus. His eleven essays are bound together by a common pur- 
pose, to reach through literature an understanding of the spiritual life of Hispanic America. 

A stimulating introductory essay points to the great need for mutual knowledge and 
understanding among the Spanish American nations and for a more realistic approach to 
Pan Americanism, out of which may come greater self-esteem and self-respect. “Colonial 
Culture in America,” after describing the promptness with which Church and State, 
through the establishment of schools and universities, tried to make amends for their 
barbarous destruction of ‘barbarian’ culture, ends with these words: “Spain gave us its 
spirit, and with it we have built a new world, in which we live with dignity and pride. . . 
and if at times there appears in us a spark of the madness of the conquistador, we are proud 
of that madness too.” 

Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, whom the author considers “the last great lyric poet of Spain 
and the first great poet of America,” is the subject of a sympathetic and penetrating 
study, with the inevitable speculation as to why she entered a convent. Torres Rioseco 
thinks it was longing for the peace of the cloister and boredom with the superficial glitter 
of the court. He does not raise the question of the illegitimacy of her birth, a powerful 
deterrent to a fashionable marriage, as Jerénimo Mallo made clear in his MLA paper in 
New York last year. 

“Independence and Romanticism” views without alarm the passing of Romantic 
poetry from the lips of the people to the pages of the anthologies, but speculates on the 
course that nineteenth-century poetry might have taken if José Asuncién Silva had lived 
to fulfill the enormous promise of his youth. 

A detailed examination of Martin Fierro shows how remote it is from the epic and how 
much more its popular, folkloric, episodic character parallels that of the picaresque novel. 
“The Influence of French Culture” is an unequivocal tribute to French literature and 
taste and to the influence it exerted directly or indirectly upon two centuries of Spanish 
American intellectual life. 

In “A Reévaluation of Rubén Darfo” Torres Rfoseco gives, as reasons for the current 
undervaluation of one who “‘may still be considered the greatest poet of the Spanish 
American continent,” social and political trends, extraneous to true literary judgments, 
and neglect and even ignorance of Darfo’s later poetry, Cantos de vida y esperanza and 
Poema del otofto. This essay appears in Spanish in the author’s A ntologta poética de Rubén 
Dario, recently published by the University of California Press. 

“José Enrique Rod6” is an acute analysis of the grandeur and limitations of the Uru- 
guayan critic. His genius was that of a stylist rather than an original thinker, and his 
idealistic credo is rejected by the dynamic and destiny-conscious youth of today. But to 
deny Rodé is to deny moral and aesthetic norms. ““We must recall this noble thinker to 
mind. . .lest we come to represent the image of Caliban while the United States possesses 
the attributes of the Ariel of his legend.” 

Two essays, “Social Poetry” and “The Poetry of the Future,” while reaffirming the 
author’s belief in pure poetry as an ideal, concede that “poetry must bear the mark of its 
epoch.” Among the poets discussed at some length are Nicoldés Guillén, Ballagas, Vallejo, 
Le6n Felipe, Neruda, and Delmira Agustini. 

In a final essay, “The Parallel between Brazilian and Spanish American Literature,” 
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the author juxtaposes Esteban Echeverria and Gongalves de Magalhies; Olavo Bilac and 
Santos Chocano; Alphonsus de Guimaraens and Amado Nervo: Eguren, Meireles, and 
Bandeira; Os Sertdes and Facundo. 

New World Literature is, in summary, an exciting group of essays whose highly personal 
judgments will interest teachers and students because of their author’s deserved reputa- 
tion as one of America’s most eminent poets and critics. 

Donatp D. 
The Choate School 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


Trentr Rocamora, J. Luts, El teatro en la América Colonial. Buenos Aires: Editorial 

Huarpes, 1947. Paper. 534 pp. 

The first attempt to incorporate into one book the history of the colonial theatre in the 
three Americas, this study reveals in spite of its ambitious undertaking a fairly complete 
acquaintance with the essential bibliographical materials. Divided into two main parts, 
the order followed for the story of the theatre in each city or town is determined by the 
date of its first recorded dramatic spectacle. An exception to this procedure is made in the 
case of the United States where the number of towns looms large in comparison with the 
few plays staged. 

Part I, concerned with the theatre in the Viceroyalty of the River Plate, won for its 
author in 1945 the Enrique Pefia Prize, awarded by the National Academy of History. 
For this section, the most extensive (217 pages) in the book, our young investigator dis- 
covered and used to advantage more than one hundred unknown, inedited documents 
along with some one hundred and seventy printed sources. With so much new data he has 
succeeded in rectifying a number of errors while amplifying our knowledge of the theatrical 
activities in Buenos Aires. Likewise, he has been able to supply additional information 
about performances in several other Argentine cities, the Falkland Islands, Bolivia, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay. He proves thereby that the Plate region holds the third place in 
theatrical development, lagging, however, far behind Peru and Mexico. 

In the course of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries only the Jesuit Indian settle- 
ments and the schools of the larger towns enjoyed anything like continuity in dramatic 
functions. Yet during the second half of the following century the theatre progressed 
enough to be of some importance in all the principal centers of population, thus encourag- 
ing the smaller places to set up stages on special occasions for the presentation of coloquios, 
farces, and comedies. The struggle for independence dealt mortal blows to the playhouses 
in the inland towns, many of them being converted into barracks. Quite the contrary 
occurred in the capital, where the performances became more frequent as the war dragged 
on. The majority of the lengthy monologues written during the war years had as a prime 
objective the stirring of the populace’s patriotic fervor. Surprisingly enough, the scenog- 
raphy and costumes of La Rancherfa of Buenos Aires seem to have been fairly elaborate, 
judging by the inventory of properties taken in 1792. Facts, not the usual conjectures of 
the past, fix the date (May 1, 1804) of the opening of the Coliseo Provisional and prove 
that it closed in 1806, at the time of the first British invasion, not to re-open till after the 
May Revolution in 1810. Details about the construction of this building, the directors and 
actors serve to put the finishing touches on the quite complete reports of these two theatres 
in Argentina’s capital. 

Part II, based almost entirely on printed sources, recounts the theatrical activities of 
twelve different countries, including Brazil, Canada, and the United States. But even in 
this section the author adds important details pertinent to the theatre in Arequipa, Peru, 
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by drawing upon a manuscript, preserved in the National Library in Buenos Aires, which 
contains a description of the stage together with the texts of several short plays presented 
in 1790 to celebrate Charles IV’s coronation. Trenti Rocamora takes note of the great 
impetus given to the Brazilian theatre by the transfer (1808) of the Portuguese court to 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Some of the documents disclose curious happenings: the details about the farce pre- 
sented in Catamarca, Argentina, in 1733, which ridiculed the lieutenant-governor, flowing 
beard and all, through the use of a young goat; the story of the simulated attack on Santi- 
ago de Cuba in 1638, arranged by its Governor to avoid announcing to the public that the 
players had failed to memorize their parts, in consequence being unable to act; the account 
of the comedy staged in Quito at the end of the sixteenth century for the purpose of cele- 
brating the marriage of the bishop’s niece, causing wide-spread censure through having 
clergymen in the principal réles and transforming the episcopal palace into a provisional 
playhouse. Facsimiles of title-pages, playbills, autographs, and theatres enhance the 
interest of Trenti Rocamora’s book. 

The most obvious shortcomings in bibliography and treatment occur in the sections 
about the theatre in Mexico, Guatemala, and Colombia. For instance, there is no mention 
of such indispensable works as Ortega Ricaurte’s Historia critica del teatro en Bogotd or the 
documents reproduced in numbers 63-67 of the Revista del Archivo Nacional, Bogoté. 
The style could be improved considerably, for the author, in striving for conciseness, at 
times converts his book into a sort of chronological catalogue. 

Harvey L. JoHNson 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


Kine, Ciara Brestove, and Ciarre compilers, An Analytical Bibliography of 
Modern Language Teaching. Vol. 11, 1937-1942. Edited by Roperrt HERNDON Fire. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1949. Cloth. xiii, 549 pp. Price, $5.50. 

This volume, like the two that preceded it, was prepared under the general direction and 
sponsorship of the Committee on Modern Languages of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. The study was organized by the late Algernon Coleman, and the first two volumes 
(1927-1932, 1932-1937) were published under his direction by the University of Chicago 
Press in 1933 and 1938. The delay in the appearance of the present volume is explained by 
the death of Professor Coleman, the disruption of the war years, and the increased costs 
and difficulties of publication. We hope that the series can be continued and the time-lag 
decreased, because the volumes are of extraordinary help to all students of modern lang- 
uage methodology. 

Volume ITI contains 853 summaries of published books and monographs, unpublished 
theses, and articles from fifty educational and language journals. The summaries are 
written with rare competence and a nicely balanced critical judgment. There are twelve 
main divisions: History and Surveys; Trends in Modern Language Teaching; Psychology 
of Foreign Language Teaching; Aims, Materials, and Method; Curricula-Syllabi; Exam- 
inations and Tests; Transfer of Training; Training of Teachers; Bilingualism; Foreign 
Languages for National Defense; Publications of the Committee on Modern Languages; 
Varia. Several of these divisions are thoroughly and logically subdivided in the Table of 
Contents, which will be of considerable help to users of the volume, since the only index is 
an index of authors. 


DonaLtp D. 


The Choate School 
Wallingford, Connecticut 
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ALDEN R., and Ricnarp E. Risas y sonrisas. New York: American 

Book Company. 1948. Cloth. Illustrations, viii, 106 pp. Price, $1.40. 

For many years, the authors of our Spanish textbooks have pursued a path of multiple 
objectives. They have ransacked the Alhambra and the Palace of the Incas and sifted the 
treasure of their legend through modern scientific devices known as frequency lists, with 
the hope that the residue might be doubly beneficial to the budding scholar. At times these 
laudable efforts have yielded surprisingly good results; but in many instances, the teacher 
has found that his neophytes have no stomach for such pre-digested cultural manna. 

It is refreshing, from time to time, to find a textbook like Risas y sonrisas, which man- 
ages to be entertaining without attempting to adapt the classics of Castilian wit to the 
limitations of the first-year student. As the title implies, this is a collection of amusing 
anecdotes. There are thirty-eight of them, drawn from the most varied sources rather than 
from ‘typically Spanish’ repertoires. Indeed, the American student may recall having 
heard some of them, in one form or another, in the English language; but that matters 
little if he takes pleasure in being able to understand and repeat them in Spanish. The 
stories are very brief and to the point; the style is simple, direct, and unencumbered 
by syntactical complications. The vocabulary does not yield to the tyranny of word lists, 
but it is progressively amplified until it embraces a wide variety of topics which are ex- 
tremely practical, especially for classes which stress oral work. The book could be used to 
the greatest advantage during the second term in college, if oral practice is given priority, 
or even at the end of the first semester in intensive courses and with groups primarily 
interested in comprehension. 

Risas y sonrisas presents interesting possibilities for the development of speaking ability 
in Spanish. The anecdotes are presented in such a succinct manner that the student should 
experience little difficulty in retelling them in his own words. Each of these brief stories, 
moreover, is illustrated by a drawing which could inspire some discussion in Spanish; 
and each of them is followed by a series of questions, some based on the text and others 
pertaining to the pupil’s own experience. The latter series might have been expanded some- 
what; but the right course has been indicated, and the alert and imaginative teacher will 
do the rest to stimulate discussion. 

TheSpanish-English vocabulary at the end of the book is adequate for the interpretation 
of the anecdotes. Perhaps it should be a little more inclusive for a course in oral practice, 
in which the stories serve as a starting point for further discussion. 

In summary, Risas y sonrisas is not a cultural reader; it does not contain large chunks 
of literary heritage diluted for the first-year student of Spanish; it offers no linguistic 
disquisitions and fails to explain the subtleties of Spanish humor. It is an entertaining 
little book, however; and an anecdote a day, at the end of a tedious period of grammar, let 
us say, should provide an excellent opportunity for oral practice in painless Spanish. 

Normand R. CartTizR 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Lépez-PortiLLo Y Rosas, José, La Parcela. Edited with an Introduction, Notes, Exer- 
cises, and Vocabulary by Juan B. Rael and Robert E. Luckey. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1949. Cloth. xii, 218 pp. Price, $2.00. 

For those of us who have a profound interest in the trends and changes in Mexican 
literature and life, from the point of view of the Mexican, La Parcela, in its abridged edi- 
tion, is a welcome addition to the texts already published. It will bring to students of 
Spanish another, and more accurate and enduring, picture of “Jalisco, Jalisco, Jalisco, 
tu tienes tu novia, que es Guadalajara, etc.” 
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According to the editors, and to this reviewer, the novel has an exceedingly well-de- 
veloped plot and contains an excellent portrayal of the rural life and customs of the people 
in the state of Jalisco, Mexico. The plot, in a few words, is the dispute of two compadres, 
wealthy hacendados, over a small piece of wooded land, called El Monte de los Pericos. 
However, the complications produced by this dispute affect the lives of several peones 
and their families, the families of the protagonists, including Gonzalo and Ramona, the 
young lovers, and various politicians. These complications are as exciting as those of a 
“thriller” of 1949. (There is no “whodunit”’ suspense, because the reader knows precisely 
who did it, but he does not know the outcome until very late.) If a student wants plot, 
here it is. If he wants pictures of regional customs, sane humor, satire without causticity, 
affectionate family relationships without self-consciousness, faith in other human beings 
and a willingness to see two sides, sincerity in religious practices, these, too, are here. 

It is always a very difficult task for an editor who must cut a text-book novel to one- 
third its original length to know what parts to omit. He usually decides to keep all the parts 
that advance the plot and to cut all long descriptions which do not “impair the thread of 
the story.” The editors of La Parcela have for the most part solved this difficult task in a 
felicitous manner, but this reviewer would like to have seen Chapter x11, with its descrip- 
tion of rural Sunday customs, remain, in part at least (a resumen is given in the text). 

Our students today may smile at the great deference paid to the elders of the Mexican 
youth of 1898 as they will probably roar with laughter at the sentimental love scenes. We 
also laugh at Booth Tarkington’s awkward lovers, who came along twenty years later, and 
at the “Adventures of Henry Aldrich,” which came fifty years later. 

Mariano Azuela, in his Cien afios de la novela mexicana, sharply criticizes Lépez- 
Portillo. Azuela, the earnest, serious friend of the proletarian classes, thinks the campesinos 
in La Parcela are not true types, but artificial and false. “En esta novela hay un mundo 
de Angeles y demonios bien deferenciados, pero ni los mismos diablos pronuncian jamdés 
una expresién que lastime los ofdos mds exquisitos.”” What a world, he sarcastically con- 
cludes, where virtue always triumphs: (Azuela forgets that that was the vogue at the turn 
of the century.) However, Azuela continues: “En esta novela el interés crece a medida que 
se avanza en la lectura. Se admira la armonfa de la construccién, el espfritu mesurado y 
alerta del novelista y sobre todo su propésito de hacer literatura bella y sana y prove- 
chosa. .. El tema de La Parcela se mantiene vivo hasta el final sin digresiones inopor- 
tunos.” 

In our Spanish classes there is certainly a place for La Parcela as well as for Los de abajo 
by Azuela (or El indio and Tierra by Lépez y Fuentes). The one offsets the other. What the 
earlier novelists lack in correct prose construction and the presentation of a “problem,” 
they make up in documentation and photographic likeness in customs and characters. 
Lépez-Portillo and Azuela both agree that no one has yet put into one novel “la poblacién 
dramdtica (mexicana) compuesta de indigenas melancélicos, soberbios europeos y mestizos 
astutos.” 

Azuela and Lépez-Portillo have contrasting virtues and defects: Azuela does not give a 
well-balanced and coherent story; Lépez-Portillo excels in this. Azuela admirably presents 
the needs of people (especially of the lower classes) and convincingly exposes the evils of 
society; Lépez-Portillo, if he sees these weaknesses at all, either omits them or presents 
them beneath a cover of satire. Lépez-Portillo is more able to integrate the several ele- 
ments that good fiction requires. As for hischaracters, he wants his mean ones to reform and 
his virtuous ones to be rewarded. Azuela usually has excellent character types deeply and 
effectively portrayed, but in the end they are as they were in the beginning, their problems 
still unsolved. 

The critical student of Mexican literature should read La Parcela, for it is perhaps the 
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best novel of the ’90’s. Students in intermediate or advanced Spanish classes will enjoy using 
the present edition, for which the publishers and the editors are to be congratulated. Dr. 
Aurelio M. Espinosa, to whom the book is dedicated, should feel that “his scholarly and 
friendly advice” has been repaid. 

Let your second year classes read La Parcela. As an exciting, yet natural story, or as a 
social document of the late nineteenth century in Mexico (this reviewer believes them 
inseparable), it is good fiction. 


University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Acnes Marre Brapy 


Lépez pe Mestas, Marcarita, and Ester Brown, Vamos a hablar espafiol. Illustrated 
by Leo Politi. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1949. Cloth. Illustrations. x, 332 
pp. Price, $2.20. 

Of the several new Spanish textbooks which have come to the attention of the reviewer 
in recent months none seems more attractive in format and practical in subject-matter 
presentation than Vamos a hablar espafiol. This book is designed as “a beginning Spanish 
text for junior high school pupils.”” With the growing interest in the study of Spanish at 
this level and the lack of suitable material, Vamos a hablar espafiol should be most welcome. 
The size of the book makes it an easy text to handle. The print is clear and the illustra- 
tions interesting. The thirty-six lessons have been planned, as stated in the preface, “to 
develop in the pupil aural comprehension of Spanish and to give him practice in using 
Spanish orally.” This is done rather ingeniously by the arrangement of the material. 
Each lesson begins with a dialogue on some topic of interest to young children, such as 
El radio, La Alberca, La Neveria. This is followed by a short grammar lesson in which one 
or two grammatical points are simply and clearly explained. The exercises at the end of the 
lesson are made interesting by the variety and the style used in the directions. 

Every sixth lesson is a well planned and comprehensive review. These increase in length 
and difficulty as the work progresses. 

Some features of the book which should appeal particularly are the emphasis placed on 
dictation and pronunciation, the introduction of a few of the most commonly used verbs in 
the first lessons of the book, the omission of second person form of the verb, and the avoid- 
ance of technical grammatical terms. There is a spirit of joyousness about the subject 
matter and its presentation which should do much to awaken in the students “a keen 
interest in adding to their knowledge of Spanish gained from the study of this volume.” 
Few texts have given proper recognition to such an approach. 

The principal fundamentals of an elementary course in Spanish can be agreeably learned 
if the plan of the text is carefully followed. 

The book might well contain a few more songs and some material of a cultural nature, 
and the English translation of each Spanish sentence might better be given on a separate 
page. However, this text will go far toward stimulating the desire for further study in 
Spanish. 


Seattle Public Schools 
Seattle, Washington 


Epna E. Bascock 


Watson, Jane C. and Winirrep Apxins Jonnson, Donato, su viaje a M éxico. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. Cloth. Illustrated, viii, 120 pp. Price, $1.28. 
Donato is intended to provide simplified reading material for high-school students who 
have had less than a semester of Spanish. It aims to make this material interesting, while 
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teaching the students a basic vocabulary for every-day use. As its title implies, it tells of 
the trip of a young American boy to Mexico. It also deals, in twelve of its twenty chapters, 
with his life at home and in school in Evanston, Illinois. 

The book shows evidence of a great deal of thought and of careful construction. The 
vocabulary is on the whole well adapted to the students’ needs, and appears both at the 
end of the book and in vocabulary and idiom lists following each chapter. A variety of 
exercises, placed at the end of each chapter, provide oral practice in the use of vocabulary 
and idioms, together with drill in the use of verbs and simple constructions. 

Two serious criticisms must be made, however. The first is a criticism of the language. 
It is extremely difficult, when grading down the vocabulary and syntactical difficulties of 
a language to the level of the beginner, to avoid artificiality, but it must be done, if we are 
not to teach the students a language spoken nowhere in the world outside of the schools 
of the United States. The authors of Donato have only partially succeeded in avoiding this 
pitfall. 

The second criticism is that the authors have not aimed sufficiently high in the material 
they present. They have endeavored to interest the student by talking about things which 
are part of his daily life: school, family, movies, skating parties, comic books, dates at the 
“Sugar Bowl.” They have then tried to kindle a general interest in Mexico, and have given 
a tourist’s view of the country, avoiding discussion of Mexican life, as well as of social and 
other problems. 

It is certainly of value to furnish the student with expressions related to his day-by-day 
experience, in order to make him feel that Spanish is a living language, and in order that 
Spanish may be used in the classroom, in Spanish clubs, and wherever else possible. To 
learn Spanish in order to be able to talk about comic books and dates—even text books 
and exams and gold mines—is not enough, however. It is vital, even in the early stages, to 
help the student to develop a taste for good reading and to become acquainted to some 
degree with the history and life of other nations. We can, perhaps, broaden his interests, 
and even, very occasionally, fire his imagination with new ideas. We must help him to 
understand, through their language, other peoples and other cultures. All this is a lot to 
ask of a beginning reader, but we must ask it if instruction in Spanish is to do more than 
ease the future tourist’s path to Sanborn’s. 

Francis C. Sr. Jonn 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Huaues, Dororuy, Pedro. Introduccién al espaftol. Francestown, N. H.: Marshall Jones 

Co., 1949. Illustrations. (6), 99 pp. Price: cloth, $1.75; stiff paper, $1.40. 

This is a thoroughly delightful introductory text, a direct-method approach to Spanish 
for elementary and junior-high-school classes. The text is lithoprinted and charmingly 
illustrated with black and white drawings to be filled in with colors by the students, who 
will thus fix in their minds the Spanish names of these colors. The illustrations are amusing 
and decorative, but they are far more than decorations; they are a functional and highly 
effective part of the author’s teaching technique, which uses no English except for the 
introductory message to the student and the Spanish-English end-vocabulary. The lessons 
are most ingeniously planned to appeal to young students, and I can not imagine any 
child who would not be captivated by the book and who would not learn a good deal of 
Spanish in the course of its forty brief lessons. 


Donatp D. WALsH 


The Choate School 
Wallingford, Connecticut 
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Hits, E. C., J. D. M. Forp and G. Rivera, Brief Spanish Grammar for Colleges. Revised 

Edition. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1949. Cloth. Maps. 218 pp. Price, $2.00. 

This is Professor Rivera’s revision of the Hills, Ford and Rivera text of the same name. 
It consists, as did the first edition, of thirty lessons covering the essentials of Spanish 
grammar. Each group of five lessons is followed by a review lesson and an appendix. The 
reviews contain notes intended as aids in the study of grammar and a brief composition 
exercise for translation into Spanish. The appendices, which are the chief innovation in 
this revised edition, contain material of a less common nature than that of the lessons, 
plus a reading exercise in Spanish. The review lessons and the appendices “are supple- 
mentary and may be omitted if the teacher so desires.” To this reviewer, at least, the value 
of additional grammatical material in a textbook is questionable if it is not to be required 
of the students or incorporated into regular exercises. The review sentences, however, serve 
a useful purpose and the Spanish reading exercise may be used for dictation or sight read- 
ing. 

In the chapter on pronunciation the authors have added the Spanish-American pro- 
nunciation of z and of c before e and i, a detail that was lacking in the earlier edition. 
The statement that ll is pronounced, “in parts of Spain and in Spanish America, somewhat 
like English j, but not so forceful” will worry a great many Spanish teachers who think they 
are imparting a correct Spanish-American pronunciation to their students and who do 
not pronounce the Ul like English j. 

The single statement that ‘“‘v has the same sound as intervocalic Spanish b when between 
vowels”’ is not adequate treatment for this letter, even in an elementary textbook. 

Except for a few such minor points, this book evidences the careful scholarship that is 
to be expected from its authors. It is not exciting: it contains no lovely views of Burgos or 
Bogoté, it is not equipped with hot and cold running conversations and all the other 
modern conveniences in Spanish textbooks; it has no attractive innovations designed to 
make learning painless and give the lie to that old adage “La letra con sangre entra.” 
It is, nevertheless, a good college text and undoubtedly will do what it sets out to do, “to 
serve exclusively as a basal textbook for beginners who want to master at the earliest 
possible date such essentials of Spanish grammar as will permit them to read and under- 
stand ordinary Spanish prose and to lay a solid foundation for other skills.” 

Marecaret 8. Husson 
Pomona College 
Claremont, California 


Marin Mouina, D., La vida espafiola. London, G. Bell & Sons, Ltd. 1949. Cloth. 16 illus- 
trations and map. 197 pages. 143 pages of text. Price, 5s 6d. 

A mine of information about the life and customs of Spain is contained in this compact 
volume, a cultural reader suitable for second-year college classes. Here is everything from 
the manner of selecting university professors to the ingredients of gazpacho. Emphasis is 
placed on describing the normal daily life of the people, in large cities and small towns, and 
in three different regions of Spain, “without over-emphasizing its more picturesque as- 
pects,” as the author states in his preface. With customary Spanish frankness, Marin 
Molina writes with equal candor about the admirable and the less admirable qualities of 
his native land. 

The experience of several years of living and teaching in England has enabled the author 
to be aware of almost every aspect of daily life in Spain that is apt to be of special interest 
to foreigners, and I found particularly interesting his interpretations of Spanish attitudes 
that differ from those of other peoples. This is an example: “El secreto del éxito en toda 
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fiesta es la animacién; es decir, que ha de haber mucha gente, dispuesta a pasarlo bien 
y a compartir su alegria con los demas creando bullicio y movimiento. Pero aunque el 
pueblo se divierte de esta forma colectiva y ruidosa, la diversién es siempre individual, 
espontdnea. Al espafiol le gusta divertirse en medio del gentio, pero por su cuenta, sin 
que se lo dirija. La fiesta no es més que el marco para la libre expansién del humor in- 
dividual. Y lo imprevisto es su mayor aliciente. Si se sabe de antemano todo lo que va a 
pasar, la fiesta pierde interés.” 

While the author does not make an effort to be witty, there is humor in the turn of many 
a phrase. For instance: “El matrimonio es todavia la ocupacién ideal de la mayorfa de las 
espafiolas. Y sélo la necesidad o la carencia absoluta de encantos femeninos justifican el 
dedicarse a otras actividades.” 

This is a mature and intelligent book, yet the style is so clear and uncomplicated it 
should not be difficult for second-year students. Footnotes explain the more unusual ex- 
pressions. The material does not seem to be graduated as to difficulty. There are no 
exercises. The vocabulary, which appears to be complete, contains around 3600 words. 
There is no mention of the use of word-frequency lists in preparing this book. However, 
a rough check of the words beginning with A reveals that 195 of the 392 words (or 49.7%) 
are contained in Groups 1-4 of Keniston’s Standard List of Spanish Words and Idioms. 
The printing is clear and I noticed no errors. 

If this book seems to be too big a dose of factual and cultural material to be given all at 
once, particularly to some types of classes, I believe it would be an excellent source of 
material for aural work, being divided into sections of convenient length, and its style 
being concise and vivid. Anyone really interested in Spain cannot fail to be interested in 
Mr. Marin Molina’s descriptions of Spanish customs and in his interpretations of them. 

Cuartes D. 
Union College 


Schenectady, New Y ork 


Prrraro, Jonn M., Episodios histéricos. Illustrated by James H. Tyer. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1948. Paper. 94 pp. Price, $1.00. 

This is a very readable little textbook, a welcome addition to our readers for use at the 
end of first year college, or of second year high school work, or for slightly more advanced 
intermediate reading. It consists of twenty episodes, each of which “contains either humor, 
drama, or human interest. .. Every effort has been made to introduce as much spoken 
matter as possible. . .”” The author has introduced “‘historical characters and stories which 
will help to stimulate a more sympathetic understanding of the ideals and aspirations of 
our neighbors to the South.” 

The episodes occupy 53 pages, and the exercises, 19. The exercises on each episode 
consist of the following types: completion, synonyms, antonyms, questions, and transla- 
tion into Spanish. 

The vocabulary includes about 1000 words. The language is simple and direct, and it 
can be understood by students as soon as they are familiar with the elementary grammar 
of Spanish. This is the fifth of the Inter-American Series of readers, prepared under the 
editorship of George I. Sanchez. 

Grorce E. McSpappEen 
University of British Columbia 
Vancouver, Canada 
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Broun, Ricarpo, Aventuras de conversacién. New York: Harper, 1949. Cloth. Illustrated. 

xix, 246 pp. Price, $2.50. 

This fresh approach to the learning of practical material has several admirable qualities. 
Each of the fifteen lessons consists of seven parts. There is an initial dialogue between two 
young colombianos on their first visit to New York City. The following section contains 
important supplementary vocabulary related to the incidents discussed. There is a 
standard questionnaire based on the dialogue. Part Four consists of varied exercises based 
on an accompanying photograph of some scene in the metropolis. This skillful use of in- 
formal shots for teaching purposes is excellent pedagogy and would seem to be the most 
dramatic and profitable exercise of all. Parts Five, Six, and Seven are additional Temas 
orales with new vocabulary lists and series of useful expressions. It is suggested that four 
of five class hours be spent on each lesson. The book is packed with practical vocabulary 
and idioms. The three review lessons are excellent. 

Some teachers may object to certain features. The division into fifteen lessons is mis- 
leading. From sixty to seventy-five hours must be spent on mastery of material intended 
for use in second year courses. At this level one might expect some aid in the way of gram- 
matical explanations of the highly idiomatic language. The long vocabulary lists are im- 
posing and perhaps rather frightening to the second-year student. The scene is restricted 
to New York. The author states that “since it is true that few students will ever practice 
Spanish in Spanish America, this book will present an opportunity for the student to talk 
about practical occurrences in daily life in this country.” Our students’ cultural infor- 
mation about Latin Americans, therefore, is reduced to a reference to Colombian coffee, 
Latin interest in personal friendships, absence of department stores and four separate 
visits (one illustrated) to the marvelous North American drugstore. 

R. H. Armirace 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


Aauair, Joun E., English-Spanish Conversational Dictionary for Travelers and Students. 

New York: Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1949. Cloth. xxv, 336 pp. Price, $3.00. 

The Dictionary contains an Introduction (Pronunciation, Grammatical Notes, Regular 
and Irregular Verb Forms), 194 pages of English-Spanish sentences and phrases, arranged 
under their verbs, and 140 pages of English-Spanish vocabulary of words and phrases. 

The last section is the most satisfactory, a highly practical and helpful list that would 
be invaluable to a traveler. The English-Spanish sentences and phrases are also excellent, 
but the arrangement under verbs occasionally results in loss of effectiveness because of 
the large number of sentences grouped under such key verbs as come, feel, get, go, have, and 
especially the verb to be, where there are three pages under am, twelve under are, and over 
sixteen under is, with a great deal of overlapping. In the vast majority of items under all 
three verb forms, a predicate noun or adjective is really the key word and the examples 
might more profitably have been located under these words, or at least brought together 
under the infinitive to be, with the fairly safe assumption that a user who couldn’t recog- 
nize am, are, and is as forms of to be wouldn’t have intelligence enough to use the book 
at all. 

The Introduction attempts to outline basic pronunciation and a few grammatical guides 
for users with no formal training in Spanish, and the oversimplification is at times confus- 
ing rather than helpful. The great wealth of idiomatic material would overwhelm users 
with no background of Spanish, but for travelers with even a rudimentary knowledge, the 
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book would be a very nearly priceless companion. It is scarcely a pocket-sized volume, as 
the dust jacket claims, but it is of handy size, fitting snugly under the arm, and the author 
and publisher are to be congratulated for the scholarship and enterprise that have united 
in its creation. 
Donatp D. 
The Choate School 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


Becker, Ipet, Manual de Espafiol, 9a edicién. Sio Paulo. Brazil: Companhia Editora 

Nacional, 1948. Paper. Illustrations. 281 pp. Price, 30 cruzeiros (about $1.50). 

It is a good thing for American teachers of Spanish to observe from time to time how this 
language is taught in other countries. This particular grammar for Brazilian students 
comes with the highest recommendations. It has obviously been successful, for it appears 
now in its ninth edition. The review copy was accompanied by a letter in facsimile from 
Menéndez Pidal as Director of the Spanish Academy praising the purity of the Spanish 
used in the book. Another letter, to Meu prezado colega, indicates that a lively struggle is 
going on in Brazil even as here for the preservation of the humanities. 

Such a build-up marks this grammar as something of an event in the publishing world. 
Some of its features have been seen in books published in Spain and France, but not lately 
in text-books in this country. For example, most text-books here have elaborate indices 
and end vocabularies (Spanish-English and English-Spanish). This book has neither, and 
its Index is limited to chapter headings and subheadings. 

A typical lesson consists of a literary passage of real merit selected for its thought and 
style rather than for the simplicity of its vocabulary; a section containing a few questions 
on this passage to be answered in Spanish; a sentencia (such as la libertad no consiste en 
hacer lo que se quiere, sino en hacer lo que se debe); a section of grammar rules in Spanish 
with explanations also in Spanish; and finally a section of Ejercicios for translation into 
Portuguese and fill-ins for sentences illustrating the grammar of the lesson. The combina- 
tion of these features in a beginner’s book is unusual. First, it puts a higher value on the 
cultural and literary selection than on the vocabulary and the bit of grammar being taught. 
This sometimes occurred in our text-books around the turn of the century, but since then 
our conception of the importance of grammar and vocabulary building has grown apace. 
Even in the first lesson the Brazilian student meets quite difficult words used with no 
explanation, and he is expected to answer in good Spanish such questions as éEn cudntas 
naciones es el idioma (espaftol) oficial? (p. 23). While such a procedure would be unpardon- 
able here, it is probably justified in the Manual because of the close kinship of Spanish and 
Portuguese words. Again, in the first lesson the editor adds a footnote containing Arabic 
script in order to explain Spanish seseo. The editor’s attention does not appear to be cen- 
tered on the student’s comfort. 

Can the reader imagine a Spanish grammar that does not explain the difference between 
ser and estar, por and para, and has little discussion of the subjunctive? None of this is 
necessary for the Brazilian student. He knows these distinctions by instinct. What he does 
not know, and here Professor Becker has been really skillful, is the seseo already mentioned, 
the difference between Spanish and Portuguese usage in forming the perfect (haber in 
Spanish, ter in Portuguese), the variation in gender of identical words (Sp. la nariz, Pt. 
o nariz; Sp. la sal, Pt. o sal, p. 45), the lack of a personal infinitive in Spanish, the phe- 
nomenon called voseo (vos for t% in various Spanish American countries, p. 65). On such 
matters the editor has done well, and has made a useful book. 

The reviewer is bound to ask himself for what students such a book was intended. Its 
to us unorthodox methodology and the wide range of information given would suggest that 
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a graduate student in some other Romance language would find this ideal for a rapid sur- 
vey and comparison of Spanish and Portuguese. This is surely not the editor’s intention, 
for he includes verses on Caperucita (Little Red Riding-Hood) and other material normally 
supposed to appeal to the very young. The book is definitely intended for secondary 
schools. 

Two important sections of the book remain to be discussed, perhaps the most unusual 
of all in a first-year grammar. The first is a compact literary history of Spain and Spanish 
America in Spanish, and the second is an extensive offering of literary readings from Mio 
Cid to Ingenieros, with no simplification of the Spanish used. These sections should prove 
of great value in teaching Brazilian students who, rightly enough, are conscious of having 
a vast country and a great literature of their own, and who feel perhaps culturally closer 
to Paris than to Madrid or Buenos Aires. 

The combination of grammar and readings in one book is not particularly new or un- 
tried in the United States. Drs. Brett and Kurz did a fine job of this in their Intermediate 
Spanish Grammar and Readings, but their book was “intermediate” and their grammatical 
explanations were in English. This makes a vast difference. Moreno-Lacalle in his Ele- 
mentos de Espaftol put all his rules in Spanish, used English sparingly, but progressed very 
gradually from the simple to the complex, and his lecturas had no extraordinary merit. 

Summing up, then, and for once omitting the many comments possible on misprints and 
detailed grammatical usage, it is obvious that students in Brazil are expected to be recep- 
tive to many appeals unknown to young students here. There is great illiteracy in Brazil, 
far more than in the United States, but if the Brazilian student has learned to read and 
write at all, he is expected to read and write something of breadth and value. I carefully 
refrain from carrying this thought too far. The methodology of this Manual de Espafiol 
appears almost mediaeval, but its aims are high. Since this is the ninth edition, some of its 
arrows must have hit the mark. 


Witrrep A. BEARDSLEY 
Fort Pierce, Florida 


Atecria, FERNANDO, Ensayo Sobre cinco temas de Thomas Mann. San Salvador: Editorial 

Funes, 1949. Paper. 169 pp. 

Alegria’s study is devoted solely to Mann’s The Magic Mountain. His five themes, to 
each of which a chapter is allotted, are the elements Time, Nature, Sex, Mystery, and 
Infirmity. A Supplementary chapter covers Irony, which Alegria terms la modulacién 
of Mann’s voice, la llave en que han sido compuestos todos los diversos temas. In a charmingly 
personal and nostalgic Preface Alegria explains his motivation for analysing Mann’s 
novel, and it is one which too infrequently, alas, inspires practitioners of literary criticism: 
La tentatién de prolongar el placer que nos causa una novela. . . . 

The Magic Mountain is, to Alegria, more than a novel: it is a gran romance sinfénico 
en cuya estructura existen varios temas dominantes. The Ensayo is an attempt to examine 
and correlate these themes. Another critic of Mann, H. J. Weygand, undertook in 1933 a 
similar task; but Weygand was an over-zealous admirer of Mann’s genius and permitted 
his enthusiasm to color his critical judgments—an error which Alegria, although acknowl- 
edging his debt to Weygand, strives to avoid. 

Yet Alegria is hardly lacking in ardor for his subject. He was a mere adolescent—but 
an intensely sensitive one—when he first encountered The Magic Mountain. The novel 
must have hit him like a whirlwind, for he has been devoted to it ever since: in 1940 a 
critical interpretation of it was offered as his Master’s thesis at Bowling Green, and the 
present study represents the culmination of that first unforgettable impact. 

Although Alegria approaches the novel as if it were a musical composition, at no time 
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does the analogy seem forced. Each of the themes is closely investigated and analysed: 
each is shown to contribute momentously to the whole: none eventually preponderates, 
although a strong temptation arises to label the work la novela de la enfermedad or la 
novela del Tiempo. This latter label would be Alegrfa’s choice if he had to be pinned down 
to a tag; but even the content of the Ensayo may plead most eloquently for still another 
label, which Alegria spurns, una novela de ideas. But ultimately the novel defies categories. 
It is, like a major symphony, a fusion of these integral themes, producing the great 
human document which is one of the few masterpieces of our time; it is, in short, like 
Beethoven’s Fifth or Brahms’s First, a gran aventura. And what can define more succinctly 
and more acurately a masterpiece of music or of fiction? In his effort to prolong, through 
the medium of literary criticism, the pleasure of the novel, Alegria, perspicacious and 
dispassionate, has achieved a work that is a source of considerable pleasure itself. 
Joun F. Josera 
The Choate School 
Wallingford, Connecticut 


Davis, Rura and Erwin K. Mapes, Spanish Workbook: Alternate. Boston: Ginn and 

Company, 1949. Paper. 115 pp. Price, $1.20. 

Here is another useful workbook for drill on the essentials of Spanish. Its approach is 
largely grammatical. For the most part, the student is asked to underline “the noun 
clause,” to fill “each blank with the preterit tense of the passive voice of the verb” and 
the like. Such treatment is quite in line with recent trends, but this reviewer does not favor 
a return to an emphasis on formal grammar. After all, in the real-life situation one is never 
confronted with the need for recollecting “the preterit tense of the passive voice’’ of a given 
verb. One is confronted rather with the need to say “He was hit by the truck.” Perhaps 
this is the same thing, but many students appear to be simply paralysed by grammatical 
terms as such, while the life situation is readily understood by them. 

This comment aside, the workbook is excellent. The review provided thoroughly covers 
all phases of the subject. The sheets are seven and three quarters by ten and one quarter 
inches in size and perforated so that they may be detached. 


The George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 


L. KeatiIne 


Nunn, MarsHauu E., and Hersert A. Van Scoy, Glossary of Related Spanish-English 

Words. University of Alabama Press, 1949. Paper. 68 pp. Price, $2.00. 

The glossary itself, forty-six pages of identical or easily recognizable Spanish-English 
cognates, is preceded by a very helpful sixteen-page introduction, giving divergencies 
in spelling between Spanish and English, lists of corresponding suffixes, and a summary of 
the various historical influences on the Latin of Spain (Germanic, Arabic, Renaissance 
Latin and Greek, Italian, French, English), as well as of English words derived from 
Spanish. 

Following the glossary there are a short list of geographical words, a partial list of 
deceptive cognates, and a bibliography. Missing from the deceptive cognate list are such 
words as audiencia, bala, colegio, confianza, coraje, crudo, formal, idioma, libreria, romance, 
vulgar, which may be found in John T. Reid’s “123 Deceptive Demons,” Hispania, xxxXI, 
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280. But these could be added by the teacher. The book is attractively lithoprinted and 
only its price may prevent the wide use that it deserves. 


Donatp D. WatsH 
The Choate School 


Wallingford, Connecticut 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


LLUVIA ROJA (Goytortiia) 
Edited by Donald D. Walsh, The Choate School 


‘‘Lluvia Roja is a fascinating story with memorable characterization, excit- 
ing incidents stemming from character, and illuminating in the insight it 
gives into the Mexican mentality, especially the revolutionary leaders. 
The style is a delight, true and simple.’”,-—Harry Kurz, Queens College. 

‘A good edition of a very lively and fast-moving story.”—Joun T. Rerp, 
University of California. $1.90 


LA PERLA (Steinbeck) 


Translated and edited by Frank Thompson, 
New York University 


‘‘Mr. Thompson has achieved his task remarkably well... . He has to a 
very large extent succeeded in re-creating the simple language, the mood 
and the feeling of the English version. His Spanish prose has naturalness 
and ease, while maintaining almost all the power and vividness of the 
original. In short, La perla offers in most attractive form a skillful and 
enjoyable translation of a very fine book.’’—Francis C. Sr. Joun, Amherst 
College. $1.75 


LA PARCELA (Lopez-Portillo) 


Edited by Juan B. Rael, Stanford University 
and Robert E. Luckey, University of Minnesota 


fine edition.’”-—G. R. HERNANDEZ, Birmingham-Southern College 

‘This is a story of considerable interest, not too difficult for second-year 
reading, and containing an abundance of lively dialogue. I believe that it 
will be a welcome addition to the literature available for intermediate 
work.’’—D. M. Giisert, Albion College. $2.00 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY 
SPANISH VERSE 


Edited by José Sanchez, University of Illinois 


‘‘A well chosen and well edited anthology. Will be very useful in the study 
of the period.’’—L. B. Stimpson, University of California. 

“An excellent book . . .very helpful for students of Spanish literature.”’— 
Rarakt A. Suarez, University of Pennsylvania. $2.50 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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TWO SUCCESSFUL SPANISH GRAMMARS 


SPANISH GRAMMAR 


By GrorceE I. Date, Cornell University and Tuomas G. Breretn, Yale 
University 


Or of the outstanding features of this successful first-year text 
is its concentration on the really useful materials which allow 
a student to achieve the maximum of progress in the minimum time. 
In following out this plan the authors have based all vocabularies and 
idioms on the Keniston lists. A wide diversity of exercises assures thorough 
and comprehensive drill in all essentials. Reading materials include 
references to Mexico, Central and South America. 


“The kind of grammar we always look for and seldom find—satis- 
factory, clear, short explanations.” 


‘‘What appeals to me is the honest statement of vocabulary content 
and the organized use of that vocabulary throughout.” 


SPANISH REVIEW 


GRAMMAR 


By H. Loss, Carleton College 


251 pages, $2.00 


his grammar covers the material generally accepted as essential 

review for second-year Spanish. Simplicity and clearness through- 
out have been prime objectives in the preparation of this text. The 
words, idioms and constructions are repeated in the conviction that a 
thorough knowledge of a basic group is worth more than an uncertain 
knowledge of a broad general list. The reading material is very interest- 
ing, dealing with some of the important aspects of South American 
history before the establishment of the republics. 


“Professor Loss is to be complimented on his use of idioms that are 
really on an intermediate level.” 


‘... very complete, both in grammar content and in exercises.” 


272 pages, $2.00 


RONALD Press COMPANY 


IS East 26th Street, New York 10. N. Y. 
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DICTIONARY 
for 


STUDENTS e LINGUISTS 
TRAVELERS « TRANSLATORS 


Complete, reliable, up-to-date pocket size edition (3%4x 
6%). Helpful to teachers and adequate for all transla- 
tion work. Equally valuable for English students studying 
Spanish, as well as Spanish students studying English. Con- 
tains all current Spanish and English words (60,000), ele- 
ments of grammar, irregular verbs, correct pronunciation, 
new words such as commonly used in Science, Radio, Avia- 
tion, etc. Bound in flexible grained fabrikoid cloth—$2.00. 
With thumb indexes and maps—$2.75. 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT ON CLASS ORDERS. 


D. G. DIVRY, INC., Publishers 


293 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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‘TO ALL MEMBERS AND READERS: 


One of my biggest problems is allotment of space. Because of print- 
ing costs, I must keep Hispania down to 128 pages whenever possible. 
There are many demands on this limited space, and I should like you, 
the readers, to help me decide in what proportion these demands are 
to be met, by checking the questionnaire below. I should be grateful 
also for other suggestions, now or at any other time. 


Donatp D. WALSH 


ARTICLE SUBJECTS: OMIT MORE LESS AS NOW 


DEPARTMENTS: 


Bibliography........... 
Chapter News.......... 
Journals from Spain... . . 
Notes and News........ 
Questions and Answers. . 
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College Spanish 


Ready in October 


Rogers ESCRITORES CONTEMPORANEOS 
DE MEXICO 


This second semester text contains 14 selections by 11 modern Mexican 
writers. These short stories and excerpts from longer works have all been 
written since 1910 and reflect, more than any other single text, what Mexi- 
cans are thinking about, and what their problems are and have been since 
the revolution in 1910. The editor, Dr. Paul P. Rogers, is Professor of 
Romance Languages at Oberlin College. The equipment includes an intro- 
duction giving the general historical and social background of the period, a 
brief biography of each author, footnotes for the idioms and unusual 
phrases, and questions in Spanish. A Spanish-English vocabulary is also 
given. The format is distinguished. The line-cut illustrations are the original 
work of a group of outstanding artists in Mexico City. 


Recently Published 


Babcock-Rodriguez MARMOL’S AMALIA 


This first graded reader has four special features: (1) It can be used as early 
as the fourth or fifth week of beginning Spanish. (2) It gives the student 
a fast-moving, mature story in simple but natural and idiomatic Spanish. 
(3) It develops systematically the student’s ability to read. (4) It provides 
a good basis for conversation practice. A second graded reader, a collection 
of short stories, is in preparation. 


Garcia-Prada-Wilson ENTENDAMONOS 


A conversation book for beginning Spanish, Entendémonos can be used by 
students as soon as they have become familiar with the tenses of the indica- 
tive and have had some practice in reading. The 45 lessons and 18 picture 
units are based on the daily experiences of students and travelers in Spanish- 
speaking countries. 


Garcia-Prada-Wilson TRES CUENTOS 


The stories are: El secreto de la nieve (adaptation), La cruz de jade (original), 
and La orqutdea azul (adaptation). The book may be used as early as the 
second semester of college Spanish. 


Boston New York Chicago * 7; 
Dallas Sen Houghton Mifflin Company 
Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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By Gregorio Lépez y Fuentes. Edited by Henry A. Holmes 
and Walter A. Bara. The tale of Emiliano Zapata, hero of 
the Mexican peons’ struggle to regain their lands, provides 
stimulating and absorbing reading for second-year college 
classes. Among the outstanding features of this new book 
are the colorful, realistic style of Lépez y Fuentes, one of 
Mexico’s outstanding novelists; the wealth of practical in- 
formation about Mexican life and customs; the unusual 
reproductions of murals by Rivera and Orozco; and the 
many editorial helps which include an excellent introduc- 
tion, helpful notes, a practical Spanish-English vocabulary. 
Write for further information. 


Ginn and Company tosis: ser vou 


Chicago 16 Atlanta3 Dallas1 Columbus 16 San Francisco3 Toronto 5 


A new cultural reader 
La America Espanola 
XX 


By HARVEY L. JOHNSON 


Northwestern University 
224 pages 32 halftones $2.50 
Sample copies now available 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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New, concise, with a 
Western Hemisphere emphasis 


® Teachers and students of Spanish will find this dictionary invalu- 
able because it provides the basic vocabulary which every learner of 
Spanish needs to know. Contains words, idioms and phrases used most 
frequently in the written and spoken Spanish and English of today— 
archaic, unusual and highly technical words are omitted. Emphasis is 
on Western Hemisphere usage and pronunciation, both American and 
Latin American. An explanation of grammatical forms and usages pre- 
cedes each section. A special feature is the convenient new finger-index. 

532 pages. Trade edition, $6.00. Text edition, $4.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SPANISH DICTIONARY 


Compiled by CARLOS CASTILLO and OTTO F. BOND 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
5750 Ellis Ave., 
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BOOKS ABROAD 
An International Quarterly of Comment on Foreign Books 
Edited by Roy Tempre House 


WORLD LITERATURE in review each quarter by distinguished critics both in 
the United States and Abroad. The magazine offers to its readers criticism and 
analysis of most of the important books issued in languages other than English 
—a literary harvest obtainable through no other medium. 

THE CURRENT OF IDEAS is reflected in leading articles by contributors of 
established reputation throughout the world. This makes vital reading for every- 
one interested in the intellectual advancement of our age, and for every one who 
even in these strained times hopes to keep abreast of the world's intellectual ac- 
tivities. 

FEATURES AND DEPARTMENTS offering a wide variety of important and 
interesting information: literary events of the year, news about foreign authors, 
literary exiles, prizes and awards, and a yearly necrology. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA PRESS, Norman, Oklahoma 


BOOKS ABROAD 
Circulation Manager 
University of Oklahoma Press 
Norman, Oklahoma 
Please enter my subscription to BOOKS ABROAD. 


I enclose my check for: 
One Year $3.00 Two years $5.00 Single Issues $.75 


HISPANIC Bulletin of Spanish 
REVIEW Studies 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to Re- A Quarterly Review for All 
search in the Hispanic Languages Interested in Spanish 
and Literatures 


E. ALLISON PEERS, Edi 
Published by the UNIVERSITY OF wed 


PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
Annual subscription $4.50, 


J. P. WickersHam Crawrorp, Founder postage included 
Orts H. GREEN and 
Joseru E. Editors BULLETIN OF SPANISH 
E. B. Wrturams, Business Manager STUDIES 
Subscription price, $6.00 a year 


University of Liverpool 
College Hall, University of Pennsyl- England 
vania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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“Very Teachable”’ 


SELECTED SPANISH SHORT STORIES 
OF THE NINETEENTH AND 
TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


Edited by ROBERT R. ASHBURN 


Overwhelmingly approved as a distinct improvement in the teaching of: 
intermediate Spanish, this collection features the progressive visible 
vocabulary—established favorites and modern stories—complete original 


text—a section on Spanish word formation—and a complete general 
vocabulary. 


“Vour book is excellent from every point of view. It is the best selection I 
know in America.” 
—J. H. Bonfante, Princeton University 


“‘Well-made book—method of indisputable value for the end to be obtained— 
selection of stories good—arrangement crilerion excellent.” 


—wW. H. Shoemaker, University of Kansas 


“I have found this a most excellent text for second-year Spanish. It is very 
teachable, has well-chosen stories, and these stories have been left with the 
original Spanish zip.” 

—James O. Swain, University of Tennessee 
310 pages $2.25 


FIRST SPANISH GRADED READER 
By GUILLERMO HALL and JosE D. ONATE 


“Particularly Judicious’’ 


Bridging the gap between introductory grammar and the classic authors, 
this carefully graded reader introduces the most frequent idioms and 
— from standard word lists. Illustrated by Howard W. 
Willard. 

“Strikes me as being particularly judicious in ils choice of subject, and in 
the practical character of its vocabulary and exercises. It should be welcomed 
wherever a fresh text is sought for use immediately after the essenlials of 
grammar have been mastered.” 


—E. W. Billertoux, Rutgers University 


196 pages $2.25 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
432 Fourth Avenue New York 16 
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ALLYN AND Bacon, 50 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts; 11 East 36th 
Street, New York 16, New York; 2231 South Park Way, Chicago 16, Illi- 
nois; 181 Peachtree Street, Atlanta 3, Georgia; 560 Mission Street, San 
Francisco 5, California; 703 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 

AmerIcaN Book Company, 88 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, New York; 300 
Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio; 360 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Illinois; 137 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts; 91 Cone Street, 
Atlanta 3, Georgia; 1319 Young Street, Dallas 1, Texas; 121 Second Street, 
San Francisco 5, California. 

Las Américas PusiisHine Company, 30 West 12th Street, New York 11, New 
York. 

AppLeTon—CENTURY-—CRrorts, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, New York. 

Banks UpsHAwW AND Company, 707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 

BARNES AND Nos ge, Inc., Fifth Avenue at 18th Street, New York 3, New York. 

CotumBIA University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, New York. 

Tuomas Y. CrowELt Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

Crown Pus.isHeErs, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

D. C. Divry, Inc., 293 Seventh Avenue, New York, New York. 

Tue DrypeN Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

FuNK AND WAGNALLS ComPANy, 153 East 24th Street, New York 10, New York. 

Ginn AND Company, Statler Building, Boston 17, Massachusetts; 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, New York; 2301-2311 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, 
Illinois; 165 Luckie Street N. W., Atlanta 3, Georgia; 1510 Young Street, 
Dallas 1, Texas; 199 East Gay Street, Columbus 16, Ohio; 45 Second Street, 
San Francisco 5, California; 863 Bay Street, Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada; 
7 Queen Square, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1, England. 

Guiose Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

HARPER AND Brortuers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, New York. 

Harvarp University Press, 38 Quincy Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

Hastinos Hovss, 41 East 50th Street, New York 22, New York. 

D. C. Heat anp Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts; 
180 Varick Street, New York 14, New York; 1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
16, Illinois; 29 Pryor Street, N.E., Atlanta 3, Georgia; 182 Second Street, 
San Francisco 5, California; 713 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas; 182. High 
Holborn (George G. Harrap and Company), London, W.C.1, England; 517 
Wellington Street (The Copp-Clark Company, Limited), Toronto 2-B, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Henry Hout anp Company, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York; 600 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois; 536 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco 5, California. 
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Hovucuton Mirruin Company, 2 Park Street, Boston 7, Massachusetts; 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York; 2500 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
16, Illinois; 715 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas; 39 Harris Street, Atlanta 
3, Georgia; 500 Howard Street, San Francisco 5, California. 

Tue Jonns Hopkins Press, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 

ALFRED A. Knopr, INc., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 

LONGMANS, GREEN AND Company, INc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New 
York. 

THE Macmituan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York; 2459 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois; 240 Newbury Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts; 500 Spring Street N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia; 350 Mission 
Street, San Francisco 5, California; Ross Avenue and Akard Street, Dallas 
1, Texas. 

MARSHALL JONES ComPANy, Francestown, New Hampshire. 

McGraw-Hitt Company, INnc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
New York. 

Davip McKay Company, Washington Square, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 

Mipwest Book Company, 1811 South Pershing Road, Lincoln 2, Nebraska. 

New Drrections, Norfolk, Connecticut. 

W. W. Norton anp Company, INc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York. 

Tuer Opyssry Press, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

OxrorD University Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 

PHILOSOPHICAL LiBRARY, 15 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York. 

PRINCETON University Press, Princeton, New Jersey. 

RINEHART AND Company, INc., 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

THE RoNALD Press Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York. 

RussE.u Press, 1512 South Sixth Street, Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania. 

Scorr, ForRESMAN AND Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illi- 
nois. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York; 600 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, Illinois; 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
16, Massachusetts; 274 Spring Street N.W., Atlanta 3, Georgia; 55 New 
Montgomery Street, San Francisco 5, California. 

SitveER Burpetr Company, 45 East 17th Street, New York 3, New York; 221 
East 20th Street, Chicago 16, Illinois; 111 New Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 5, California. 

FREDERICK UNGAR PUBLISHING Company, 105 East 24th Street, New York 10, 
New York. 

UNIVERSITY OF CuicaGo Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Tue University or Nortu Caro.uina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

TuHE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN Press, 811 State Street, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

S. F. Vanni, 30 West 12th Street, New York 11, New York. 

Witcox AND FoLiett Company, 1255 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illi- 
nois. 

Ya.e University Press, 143 Elm Street, New Haven 7, Connecticut. 
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WINTER QUARTER IN MEXICO 


MEXICO CITY COLLEGE 
January 3 to March 17, 1950 


— 


Eleven weeks of study in residence in an 
American-type liberal arts college, emphasiz- 
ing Spanish at all levels, Fine Arts, History, 
Anthropology, etc. 

Credit readily transferred. 


Students are lodged with Mexican families; 
weekend excursions; sports and recreation; 
eternal spring weather. 


Approved by Veterans Administration. 


Send for bulletin and entrance application 
forms to the Director of WQIM and Leader 
of the tours: 
Dr. James B. Tharp 
105 Arps Hall, Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


MEXICO BY MOTOR 
February 8 to March 1, 1950 
$228 


Three-weeks all-expense tour for cultura 
values; starts and ends in Mexico City. 


Visit Cuernavaca, Taxco, Morelia, Paricutin 
volcano, Guadalajara, San Miguel Allende, 
Puebla, Oaxaca, Fortin, Veracruz, Mexico 
City and environs, and other high points of 
interest. 

Four credits, quarter plan, may be earned in 
a Workshop course for Spanish majors or for 
Social Studies majors. 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL 
AMERICA BY AIR 
March 6 to 18, 1950 


Two-weeks all-expense tour, visiting Guate- 
mala, Honduras, Costa Rica and Yucatan 
(Mayan ruins). 


Two credits for Workshop course 


(Semester-plan students taking above tours 
may add 12 hours in MCC spring session, 
Mar. 27-June 9.) 


Send for descriptive leaflets 


REVISTA IBEROAMERICANA 


Organo del Instituto Internacional 


Literatura Iberoamericana 


Publicacién a cargo de 
JULIO JIMENEZ RUEDA: Director Literario 
Puebla 394, Mexico, D.F. 
FRANCISCO MONTERDE: Director Técnico 
Universidad Nacional de México, México, D.F. 


Publicacién dedicada al estudio y difusién de las letras iberoamericanas. Suscricién 
anual: en los Estados Unidos, doll. 4.00; en otros pafses, doll. 2.00. Dirigirse al 
Prof. John Crow, University of California, Los Angeles, Californis, E.U.A. 
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To Help Your Students 
Say It In Spanish - Quickly! 


FUNK AND WAGNALLS 
ENGLISH-SPANISH 
CONVERSATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


By John E. Aguiar 


ORE than a dictionary, this important little 
reference book will be a boon to students and 
to those planning trips to Spanish speaking countries. 


In two sections, Part One lists alphabetically by 
verbs, and translates, thousands of English sentences, 
phrases and idiomatic expressions. For instance, if 
you wanted to ask “Where is such and such a place,” 
you would simply look up the verb “‘is.”” You would 
either find it immediately or know for sure it isn’t 
in the book. 


Part two translates about 17,000 English words, 
showing different meanings and their precise Span- 
ish equivalents. For example the word “get” is listed 
as: get (arrive); get (attain); get (go for); get (un- 
derstand); and so forth. 

Furthermore, a clear explanation of the pronunci- 
ation of Spanish letters supplemented by a phonetic 
rendition of letters and syllables very. different from 
English, is included. Helpful grammatical notes and 
several important tenses, plus irregular verb forms, 
will aid students in composing their own sentences. 


John E. Aguiar teaches Spanish at the University 
of San Francisco. The idea for writing this book grew 
out of his classroom work where he clearly saw the 
need for the help this book affords. It’s a book your 
students will welcome, and use over and over again. 

$3.00 
Send for a copy on approval 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 EAST 24TH STREET NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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‘*The outstanding general journal of modern language teaching in the 
United States” 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles on meth- 


ods, materials, pedagogical research, publications, and textbooks in the field. 
Edited by Jutao pat Toro, The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Published by the Nationat Fepgration or Mopgern Lanovace 
Teacuers Associ aTIONs 
8 issues a year, monthly except June, July, August, and September. 
Current subscription, $3.00 a year. Foreign countries (including Canada), 
$3.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds. 
Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Srepuen L. Prrcugr, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


NOW READY—The third revised edition (1949) of “VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS," by Dr. Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign 
Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable from the Business Manager of the 


For Your French Students For Your Spanish Students 
LE MOT FRANCAIS LA LINTERNA 
GEORGE I. FANNING, JR. LOUIS CABAT 

Editcr Editor 


Two New School Publications 


Four pages (11 X 14), attractively illustrated 
© Interesting, stimulating articles on current events, customs, history, art, sports and music— 
with vocabulary lists 
* Short stories, vocabulary, varied exercises, idioms 
* Questionnaires, songs, sayings, puzzles, comics, etc. 


Both are published on the 1st and 15th of every month from October to May inclusive. 


Postpaid Rates of Subscription: 
1 to 10 subscriptions, 16 issues $1.50 each 1 to 10 subscriptions, 8 issues $.80 each 


10 or more subscriptions, 16 issues $.90 each 10 or more subscriptions, 8 issues $.50 each 
Desk copies gratis with orders of ten or more copies 


Sample copies on request 
Write to: FOLANSCO PUBLISHING 
Box 5157, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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TEACH 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


SPANISH 


with Native Teachers 


on 
RCA VICTOR RECORDS ge i 


New SPANISH. 


A Complete and Authoritative Spanish Language Course. 
Endorsed by Leading Language Educators _ 


Here’s a time-saving and wonderful way 
to teach or master the Spanish language. 
With these RCA Victor Records students 
learn Spanish correctly, surprisingly fast. 
The course is ideal for use in the class- 
room or for self-training and study at 
home. 


40 Lessons on 20 Double-Faced 10-inch 
Records—Native teachers, one woman 
and two men with excellent voices, made 
these recordings. Considerable emphasis 
is placed on vocabulary, enunciation and 
intonation. Classroom instructors find 
the course valuable, as records can be 
repeated over and over thus relieving the 
strain of teaching for the instructor. 


Students learn easily as initial lessons 


are presented at a slow pace. The re- 
maining records are spoken at normal 
conversational speed. 


Textbook Guide Included—The course 
includes a 337-page textbook for the 
classroom instructor or home study. 
This reference manual gives a detailed 
presentation of English and Spanish 
Grammar, Spanish Verbs, the text of 
the recorded lessons. It also contains 
Exercises, English Translations to Les- 
sons and a Vocabulary. 


Order From Nearest RCA VICTOR Dealer 
Ask for RCA Victor Albums E-68 and E-69 


Suggested List Price Complete Course $19.95* 
Extra Copies of Textbook $2.95* 
*Prices do not apply outside continental U.S. A. 


@ 


RCA VICTOR 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES (Dept. 128K) 
Radio Corporation of America 
Camden, New Jersey 


Please send me information about New World 
Spanish, the RCA Victor Spanish Language 
Course. 


State_— 
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The Occidental Book Club 


offers you the finest literary works 

of the world’s outstanding authors, 

printed in Spanish, French, Italian, 
German and English. 


The exacting international literary standards of 
the OCCIDENTAL BOOK CLUB will be ap- 
preciated by discerning readers. The books are 
critically chosen for their lasting merit, and we 
believe that people of intelligence will want to 
read and permanently retain most of them. 
Recent choices in Spanish have included: 
Germ&n Arciniegas: EN MEDIO DEL CA- 
MINO DE LA VIDA 
Pedro Salinas: TODO MAS CLARO 
Azorin: VALENCIA 
Eduardo Barrios: GRAN SENOR Y RAJA- 
DIABLOS 
Ramiro de Maeztu: ENSAYOS 
Other advantages include free books to new 
members and liberal discounts. Write for details 
today. 


OCCIDENTAL CLUB 
IN 


Dept. H-2 
Massapequa, N.Y. 


BLASCO IBANEZ UNAMUNO 


Cuatro 
Individualistas 
de Espana 


VALLE INCLAN BAROJA 
By José A. Balseiro 


A keen appraisal of four of the most con- 
in contemporary Spanish 
literature, by a distinguished critic who 
has studied his subjects at close range. 
“An eminent contribution not only to 
the ic field, but also to the criti- 
cism of world literature in general. For 
an understanding of modern Spanish lit- 
erature it is indispensable both as a text 
and a reference work.’’—South Allantic 


Bulletin 
271 pages $4.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 


EL COLEGIO DE MEXICO 
publica trimestralmente la 


Nueva 


REVISTA DE FILOLOGIA 
HISPANICA 


Director: Amado Alonso (Harvard 
University) 


Redactores: Démaso Alonso, William Berrien, 
Américo Castro, Antonio Castro Leal, Fidelino 
de Figueiredo, Hayward Keniston, Irving A. 

nard, Maria Rosa Lida, José Luis Martinez, 
Agustin Millares Carlo, José F. Montesinos, 
Marcos A. Morinigo. §.°G. Morley, Tomés 
Navarro, Federico de Onfs, Alfonso Reyes. 
Ricardo Rojas, José Rojas Garciduefias, Angel 
Rosenbiat, Toussaint y Silvio 


Redactor Bibliogrdfico: Mary Plevich. 


Secretario: Raimundo Lida Col de 
México). 


En México: 20 pesos moneda nacional al afio; en 
el extranjero: 5 délares norteamericanos. Ni- 


mero suelto: 6 pesos moneda nacional 1,50 
délares, respectivamente. 


REDACCION Y ADMINISTRACION 


EL COLEGIO DE MEXICO 


Napoles 
México, D.F. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 
BULLETIN 


Editor: STURGIS E. LEAVITT 
University of North Carolina 


A quarterly journal devoted to the interests of 
the South Atlantic Modern Language Associa- 
tion. Now in its fifteenth year. In addition 
to news about the South, it carries articles on the 
humanities, language teaching, learned societies, 
and other matters of general importance. A sup- 
plement, “Bibliography of Southern Literary 
Culture,” is issued each year. The wide appeal 
of this journal has attracted many subscribers 
from outside the South. Sample copy upon re- 
quest. Subscription, $1.00 yearly. 


Send subscription to 


IGNATIUS W. BROCK, Treas. 
Emory University, Georgia 
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Choose the DICTIONARY that is 
the Choice of LATIN AMERICA 


Follett’s Spanish-English Dictionaries are the 
best-selling Dictionaries in Latin America 


VELAZQUEZ SPANISH DICTIONARY 


The Vel&zquez is the recognized authority in the Spanish- 
English, English-Spanish field. It is the only dictionary 
that can be trusted completely 
@for a comprehensive word list 
@ for accurate pronunciation 
@ for every shade of meaning 
@for technical, medical, botanical, zoological, 
and other scientific terms 
@for colloquialisms @for commercial terms 
@for both ancient and modern terminology 
@for both Castilian and Pan American Spanish 
New revised edition contains over 8,000 new words. For 
teacher, business man, or advanced student—standard 
or deluxe library binding. 
10", 500 pages. Plain $4.95, thumb-indezed $5.95. Spe- 
in genuine Morocco binding, $10.00. indexed. 


in Special Student's Edi- 
tion, bound in durable buckram, $3.75. 


FOLLETT’S SPANISH-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


Romanic 
Edited and compiled by —_ 


Over 60,000 up-to-date entries including the latest scien- 
tific, commercial, technical and military terms. Ithas 
been designed as a practical dictionary for the English- 
speaking student who wishes to learn Spanish, as well as 
for the Spanish-speaking student who wishes to learn 


English. 


"638 pages, 5%" X 8", cloth bound $2.50. 
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JUNIOR CLASSIC-SPANISH-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY FOLLETT’S CLASSIC 
Here is a time-tested study FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


aid for language classes at 


the be g level. Com- DICTIONARIES 
| pact and inclusive listing of 


words | The well-known CLASSIC Dic- 


vel. A popularly priced mod- | tionaries are now in print again. 
ern edition favored by _ Complete reference set for tea- 
gressive teachers for cher or library. Write for cata- 
— log or specify language desired: 


Above prices are list. 


* WILCOX & FOLLETT CO. * 
1255 S. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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You too will be delighted with the revised 
text and the larger, more readable type in 
the new edition of 


PEDRO 


Introduccion al Espanol 


por DOROTHY HUGHES 


This delightful book is a new approach 
to Spanish for junior high and adult eve- 
ning classes. It is also planned for use in 
high schools as a prelude to the regular 
text and a once-a-week relaxer. 


All the material has been tested in the 
author’s own classes, with students of 
many age levels. They have been her 
severest critics in determining which les- 
sons should be included in the book. 
Pedro assumes the role of teacher and 
offers continuity by making all the experi- 
ences his own. 


Here are some of the features which 
make PEDRO a most satisfactory intro- 
duction to the study of Spanish and a 
short-cut to a usable understanding of it: 


1. Omission of English (except for a 
brief letter to the reader in the front 
of the book and a Spanish-English 
vocabulary in the back). 


2. Omission of formal grammar. 
3. A minimum of idiomatic expressions. 


4. Introduction of new words by means 
of pictures. 


5. Conversational exercises which give 
opportunity to use a pencil. 


6. Vocabulary reviews through picture- 
stories and cross-word puzzles. 


7. Inclusion of the words needed for 
daily living. 
A postcard will bring you a copy for exam- 
ination 
104 pages. Price: Strong flexible paper 
$1.40, cloth $1.75 Educational Discount 


MARSHALL JONES CO. 
Publishers 
Francestown, New Hampshire 


INTENSIVE SPANISH 


By DWIGHT L. BOLINGER 


Head of the Spanish Department 
University of Southern California 


This course which has been called the “most 
original approach to Spanish” is now avail- 
able with unbreakable records. 
Grammar (466 pages) 

Key to Exercises (36 pages) 
and 
2 Unbreakable Records... 
7 Unbreakable Records ...............$14.50 


Also by Professcr Bolinger— 


A COURSE IN SPANISH 
PRONUNCIATION AND CONVERSATION 


Manual and 3 Unbreakable Records... . $6.00 


THE RUSSELL PRESS 


1512 S. Sixth Street ¢ Philadelphia 47, P, 


Spanish language | 


teaching film | 
With Graded Commentary 


99 || 


| 
“Tierra Mexicana” 


A copy of the complete narrative 
of this picture will be sent free 
to language teachers on request. 


$4.00 
Film aday Purchase 
Rental ) $7.50 Price 
a week 


$72.00 


Write for complete 
Spanish film list 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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Active Spanish 


J. H. Aryona, Head of the Foreign Language Department, Univ. of Connecticut 


This new elementary grammar is focused on Spanish as it is spoken today. Useful 
vocabulary areas are introduced naturally in the reading selections which recount 
everyday experiences. The vocabulary includes less than 920 words, most of which 
are from the Keniston word list. The essential principles of Spanish grammar are 
presented in a concise form; most exceptions to rules are relegated to footnotes. 
Exercises of many different types are plentiful. Approximately 250 pages 


A Handbook of Comparative Grammar 
for Students of Foreign Languages 


Ricuarp E, CHANDLER, Professor, Dept. of Foreign Languages, 
ALDEN R. ae ign Languages, 
ate Protessor. . ot For 
United States Naval 


: This handbook defines grammatical terms and explains the func- 
American tions of the various parts of speech as concisely as possible for the 
Book special benefit of students of foreign languages. Many illustrative 


examples are translated into Spanish, French, Portuguese, Italian, 
and German. Differences and similarities between these languages 
Company and English are brought to the attention of students. 133 pages $1.50 


Spanish Books — Novelties — Music 


The ROIG EXPORT CO. is headquarters in New York for imported 
Spanish Books, Spanish Music and Spanish Novelties, at the lowest 
prices. 


Books of all Spanish publishers; Classical as well as current 
literature. 

We have a complete catalogue of Spanish recorded regional 
music: Galician, Catalan, Basque, Asturian, Valencian; also Jotas, 
Pasodobles and Flamenco Music. 


Spanish Dolls (““Manolas’’) with colorful regional dresses; Alpargatas, 
Castafiuelas, Peinetas, Mantillas, Flamenco kerchiefs. Block Calendars 
for 1950 with chistes, anécdotas, charadas, historietas. . .fresh material 
for your Spanish classes. 


It will pay you to consult us if you are planning a Spanish fiesta in 
the near future. Write us on anything Spanish that you need. Write 
us today! 


ROIG EXPORT CO. Room 801-A 


55 West 42nd Street New York 18, N.Y. 


Inquire about our special offer of a free Spanish re- 
cord or Spanish Book from our catalogue. Write today! 
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MUSICA 
DE 


ESPANA E HISPANO-AMERICA 


Tenemos el surtido mas completo de discos 
en el mercado. Solicite nuestro propio y 
original catalogo de discos en general. 


CASA MONEDO tect. 9-164 


218 West 14th Street New York 11, N.Y, 
Envios por correo C.O.D. a todas partes del pais 


LA PRENSA 


NEW YORK SPANISH DAILY 
LEARN SPANISH WHILE READING THE WORLD NEWS 


Associated Press and United Press Special news from Spain, Central and 
cable service South America 


School news for teachers and students Book Reviews—music notes—radio 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


We stock more than 5000 titles representing 

the best classical and modern literature of Liberal discounts to teachers and 
Spain and Latin America—Grammers, Dic- libraries. Free catalog on request. 
tionaries, Textbooks. 


Subscription rates: 1 year, $12.00; 6 mos. $7.00; 3 mos. $3.75, Special rates for 
classroom use 


245 Canal Street New York 13, N.Y. 


Please mention Hispania when writing to Advertisers 
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An important new edition of the great classic 


CERVANTES’ 
Don Quijote 
de la Mancha 


Cervantes Quadricentennial Edition $3.00 


This new edition of Cervantes’ masterpiece has been published in 
response to a long-felt need. The complete and unabridged text is here 
presented in compact form, in the original Spanish. Issued in honor 
of the four-hundredth anniversary of Cervantes’ birth, this book was 
prepared for the occasion by a Spanish publisher especially for The 
Macmillan Company. It should meet the demand of students and 
teachers alike for an unabridged edition on the medium price level. 
Published in April. 1020 pp. 


A new reader for elementary students 


El Hombre de Negro 


by EDIN BRENES 


A lively tale of international spies and atomic bomb intrigue, this book 
will hold the interest of the college student and, at the same time, be 
simple enough to encourage his reading. Designed to teach elementary 
students to converse in idiomatic Spanish, the book includes well- 


chosen idioms, vocabulary, questions and conversational exercises. 
Published in September. $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y. 
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Linguaphone Aids Teachers 
To Vitalize the Study of 
SPANISH 


Many teachers of Spanish are finding the Linguaphone set in Con- 
versational Spanish of most helpful assistance in making the study 
of the language real and life-like. The appeal to EAR and EYE, 
the Linguaphone electrical recordings, and illustrated texts spur 
interest, encourage speech and aid the memory. 


Eight cultured native voices are heard on the Linguaphone set in 
Conversational Spanish: 


Proressorn ANTONIO PASTOR Srta. MARIA VICTORIA DE LARA 


University of London University of Liverpool 
Proressor J. UGIDOS 
FEDERICO DE. ONIS, ef 
— Proressor L. DE BAEZA 
Columbia University Unisersity of Madrid 
Paormson JORGE GUILLEN Proressor T. NAVARRO TOMAS 
University of Seville Columbia University 
Dr. JOAQUIN CASALDUERO Proressorn FRANCISCO AGUILERA 
Cambridge University University of Chile 


Use a Linguaphone Spanish set in your classroom and notice the 
added interest and stimulation to speech on the part of yourstudents. 


SPANISH PRONUNCIATION AND 
INTONATION EXERCISES 
by PROFESSOR T. NAVARRO TOMAS 


The eminent authority on Spanish pronunciation and phonetics has 
made this definitive recording on five double-faced ten-inch records. 
Complete with Textbook in Album, $15.00. 


Send for FREE booklets: 
1. Linguaphone Foreign Language Series 
2. English Speech Records 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
35 R.C.A. Building New York 20, N. Y. 


Please mention Hispania when wriling to Advertisers 
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Announcing for December Publication. . . 


PUEBLO 
MEXICANO 


By Josephina Niggli 


Selections from Mexican Village 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY 
JUSTINA RUIZ-DE-CONDE 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


The five stories of Un Pueblo Mexicano are rich in setting, tense in action, 
and warm in their understanding of human nature. They center in the village 
of Hidalgo, one of the five towns of the Sabinas Valley in northern Mexico, and 
the same characters appear and reappear until the life of the village is inti- 
mately known. Each story has its own enveloping action of excitement and 
color: bullfighting, cock-fighting, festivals, weddings, funerals, and one 
rivalries up and down the Valley. And pervading the whole is an authentic fol 
life, Christian and pagan marvelously mixed. 

In choosing the stories from the original Mexican Village to include in Un 
Pueblo Mexicano the editor has selected those which were richest in drama and 
incident and which best preserved the flavor and continuity of the original. In 
translating the stories into Spanish she has held as faithfully as possible to the 
and imagery of Miss prose. 

or the intermediate student of Spanish Un Pueblo Mexicano + iaanad ab- 
sorbing reading and a fascinating introduction to Mexican village life. 


Illustrated. Notes and Vocabulary. Approximately 256 pages. 
Price, $2.25 
An examination copy of this new text will be supplied on request. 


NORTON & COMPANY -. INC 
tor FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


COMERCIO 


TEORIA. PRACTICA, Y CORRESPONDENCIA 


By CARLOS F. McHALE 
Fordham University Graduate School 


More comprehensive than any other text in 
commercial Spanish, E/ comercio supplies every- 
thing the student needs to know of the Spanish 
of commerce and its terminology. It provides 
for a basic training in reading, writing, and 
speaking commercial Spanish; gives the student 
an insight into the workings of commerce; and 


- teaches the significant facts and principles of 


business life. Jn press. 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 
TH CHICAGO 


ATLANTA 
and (on ih SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS 
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